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THE REDUNDANT OBJECT PRONOUN IN 
CONTEMPORARY SPANISH 


LAWRENCE Poston, JR. 
University of Oklahoma 


Nowhere have I been able to find a 
full discussion of the redundant object 
pronoun in Modern Spanish. More spe- 
cifically, rules for the concurrence of 
use and non-use in similar situations are 
extremely vague, if stated at all. The 
present study is an attempt to remedy 
this lack. 

These investigations are confined to 
printed texts. The method used is the 
sampling technique so successfully em- 
ployed by Keniston in his Spanish Syn- 
tax List! and The Syntax of Castilian 
Prose: the Sixteenth Century, to which 
subsequent scholars have been so deeply 
indebted. In the former work in par- 
ticular, one will recall, the author was 
able to lay a great many syntactic ghosts 
which had been intimidating the groves 
of Academe for generations, and thus to 
put the study of Spanish syntax upon a 
more realistic basis. 

I have departed from Keniston’s method 
in only one respect: whereas he studied 
only ten thousand words in each text, 
I have studied fewer texts but in full 
(with two or three exceptions like Wast, 
whom I found boring). My reasons for 
this departure are two-fold: (1) One or 
two critics pointed out that if Keniston 
had continued, for instance, to page 176 
instead of 169, he would have found this 
or that; this made them rather unhappy, 
and one would not wish it to happen 
again; (2) I wished to check my own re- 
sults, as far as possible, with Keniston’s, 
to see whether this approach might not 
have equal validity. 

The limitations of the Keniston List 
are inherent in the title. It was obviously 
impossible, within the compass of a vol- 
ume of about 280 pages, to explain each 
construction in detail, as the author 


pointed out in the Preface. The present 
study attempts to do just that for a 
single phenomenon to which Keniston 
was able to devote only three pages. 

The chief drawback to Keniston’s 
presentation of the redundant object 
pronoun (8.51-8.587) is his attempted 
division according to whether the object 
is in a main or a subordinate clause. 
Except for cases involving relatives and 
a few sporadic examples in which the ob- 
ject is remote from the verb, such a divi- 
sion has no significance in contemporary 
Spanish, as far as this construction is con- 
cerned. (Conscious choice, of course,may 
lead a writer to put the object before the 
verb, but this question is a stylistic one.) 
As an example, in 8.535, Si algo necesita 
..., the rule governing the non-use of 
the pronoun would be equally operative 
in the sentence Algo necesita: v. infra 
1.35. 

A second drawback is that the headings 
for use and non-use for similar phenom- 
ena are not always the same, and that 
comparison is thereby made more diffi- 
cult. For instance, under non-use of the 
redundant form in main clauses, Kenis- 
ton has separate categories for (1) 
demonstrative and (2) indefinite or nega- 
tive pronouns, whereas under use of the 
redundant form he has only a single 
category for demonstrative or other pro- 
nouns. I have avoided this difficulty, 
and incidentally facilitated comparison 
more readily, by discussing use and non- 
use in the same numbered paragraph. 

The twenty texts used, comprising 
about 400,000 words in all, were chosen 
virtually at random, and are all from 
the twentieth century. They include 
plays, novels, essays, newspapers, and 
expository writing, by authors from 
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Spain and Spanish America. In alpha- 
betical order of the abbreviations used 
they are as follows: 


ALB Rafael Alberti, Zl adefesio, Buenos Aires, 
1944. 

ALV Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, Ramo 
de locura, Teatro completo, XX VI, Madrid, 1928. 
AUB Max Aub, De algitin tiempo a esta parte, 
Mexico, 1949. 

AZA Vital Aza (arr.), El matrimonio interino, 
Madrid, 1914. 

BAR Pio Baroja, El nocturno del hermano 
Belirén, Madrid, 1929. 

BEL Manuel Chaves Nogales, Vida y hazafias 
de Juan Belmonte torero, ed. Bourland and 
Helman, New York: Norton, 1939. 

BEN Jacinto Benavente, Aljilerazos, Teairo, 
XXXI, Madrid, 1925. 

BLA Rufino Blanco-Fombona, El hombre de 
oro, ed. Warren, New York: Oxford, 1948. 
CAR Carlos Cariola, On parle francais, 
Santiago, 1923. 

CAS Alejandro Casona, Nuestra Natacha, ed. 
Shoemaker, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1947. 

ESP Espafia libre, New York, March 17, 1950. 
GAL Rémulo Gallegos, Dofia B4drbara, ed. 
Dunham, New York: Crofts, 1942. 

GIM J. A. Giménez-Arnau, La hija de Jano, 
Buenos Aires, 1946. 

GOY Jesis Goytortda, Lluvia roja, ed. Walsh, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. 
JAR Benjamin Jarnés, La taberna por vecina, 
Mexico, 1940. 

MEN R. Menéndez Pidal (ed.), Cantar de mio 
Cid, III (Adiciones y enmiendas), Madrid, 1946. 
PAL Armando Palacio Valdés, A cara o cruz, 
ed. Barr, New York: Macmillan, 1932. 

RUB J. Rubén Romero, La vida iniitil de Pito 
Pérez, 10a ed., Mexico, 1944. 

SAN Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, El héroe, ed. 
Warren and Swain, New York: Oxford, 1941. 
WAS Hugo Wast, Vocacién de escritor, 3a ed., 
Obras completas, XXX, Buenos Aires, 1946. 


I. THE DIRECT OBJECT PRECEDES 
THE VERB 


1. Keniston’s statement (List 8.51) that the 
use of the redundant pronoun in this situation 
is somewhat more common than its omission is 
true only if we except nouns modified by inter- 
rogative or exclamatory adjectives (éQué libro 
quiere usted?), indefinite pronouns (Nada 
tengo), relative pronouns (la narracién que 
usted me ha pedido), and interrogative pronouns 
(éQué quiere usted?). By implication, Keniston 
admits this, since these items are all starred, 
i.e., considered so common that an actual 
count would be fruitless. With these exceptions, 


the use of the redundant pronoun with a pre- 
ceding direct object outnumbers the non-use 
by about five to two. 


1.1. The direct object is a noun. The use of the 
redundant pronoun outnumbers its non-use by 
about three to two, if we except nouns modified 
by interrogative or exclamatory adjectives. 
Keniston’s generalization seems sound: if the 
direct object is so closely bound to the verb as 
to be pronounced with it in a single breath 
group, noredundant form is used. My investiga- 
tions indicate that the nature of the word or 
words immediately preceding the noun object 
is all-important. More specifically, they indi- 
cate that the redundant form is regularly used 
when the preceding noun object is (1) personal 
accusative, (2) preceded by the definite article, 
(3) preceded by a demonstrative adjective, and 
(4) preceded by a possessive adjective. With all 
other types of preceding modification, or with 
no preceding modification, the redundant form 
is very rarely used. In the case of the noun 
modified by the definite article, the demonstra- 
tive, or the possessive, I should like to make 
two observations. The first is that we are 
dealing with a substantive which is psycholog- 
ically a subject. The writer then feels it neces- 
sary to pick up the subject in the form of a 
pronoun to show that it is grammatically not 
the subject at all, but the object. The second 
observation is that the definite article, the 
demonstrative, and the possessive indicate a 
high degree of specificity which is lacking in the 
indefinite article, the relative adjective, tie 
indefinite adjective, and zero-modification. In 
these cases, then, the object pronoun, which 
refers essentially to a specific, will not normally 
be used. A discussion of the possible categories, 
with examples and frequencies, follows. 


1.11. With personal accusative. The redundant 
form is the rule. GOY 174 A Enrique lo 
impresioné aquella emocién. CAS 35 A los cinco 
més pequefios los crié yo. GAL 19 Al capitén 
lo llamaba “‘taita.’? CAR 51 A este francés hay 
que matarlo. ALV 54 A tu hija no se la pué 
desamparar. BAR 102 A un tipo ast, se le llama 
un tio antipdtico. The last example was the only 
one noted with the indefinite article. 
(17-48) 


Without the redundant form. MEN 1167 A los 
otros reyes llama el rey. (Contrast with this 
MEN 1208 A los infantes de Carrién les llaman 
de tui todos.) BAR 102 A un sefior ast, nosotros 
llamamos un hombre dificil. (Contrast this 
example with the last in the preceding para- 
graph, from the same page of the same writer.) 
RUB 128 En el instante mismo en que a Rosendo 
estremecia el calosfrio del espasmo. . . . RUB 226 


éA qué alto funcionario he censurado? Examples 
without the pronoun, then, are purely sporadic, 
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as the first two quotations indicate. As for the 
third and fourth (from the same writer, be it 
noted), the degree of vividness and excitement 
is heightened by the non-use of the redundant 
form in RUB 128—there is no time for the 
leisurely use of breath groups in such a breath- 
less situation, and nothing must interfere with 
the climax; in the last example, the direct 
object by its very nature is not specific, and 
hence no further localization is called for. It is 
quite possible, of course, that all the examples 
with llamar are indirect objects; in this case 
the figures would be only (1-2). (3-4) 


1.12. With definite article. CAS 69 El cesto me 
lo hizo Lalo. BLA 4 La “‘medicina”’ la practicaba 
por placer. GAL 30 La noticia la trajo el peén. 

(16-42) 
Examples of non-use: none.‘ 


1.13. With demonstrative adjective. CAS 75 
Ese trigo lo hemos sembrado nosotros. SAN 88 
Este dilema no puede resolverlo més que tu propia 
conciencia. GAL 18 Ese negocio no lo podemos 
cerrar aqut. (11-25) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.14. With possessive adjective. PAL 37 Mis 
suspiros nadie los escucha. BLA 43 Sus paseos 
los daba Eufemia en el jardin del caserén. BAR 
226 Su libro lo tentamos en el convento. (5-5) 


Without the redundant form. ALV 32 Déjalo, 
mujer; que su sitio ocupa. GAL 7 Su buen 
suenito eché usté. (2-2) 


Despite the scanty evidence, one may safely 
say that redundancy is the rule. Both the non- 
redundant cases are found in conversation, and 
the example from Gallegos clearly has a 
colloquial flavor. Dunham, the editor, trans- 
lates, ‘‘Nice little nap you had.”’ 


1.15. With no preceding modification. This is 
what Keniston calls a stressed noun (8.522). 
Redundant usage is rare. GAL 71 Peores las 
habré hecho usted en su tierra. This example is 
hardly convincing, since las may be an indefi- 
nite feminine, or even the real object. BAR 
177 Inspiracién musical en las composiciones del 
sefior Beltrén la hay efectivamente. BAR 200 
Progreso cientifico, lo hay. Both these examples 
(from the same writer) are found in rather 
elevated utterance, and with the same imper- 
sonal verb. In each case, the pronoun probably 
begins a new breath group. (2-3) 


Elsewhere, no redundant form is used. BEL 20 
Amigos de mi edad no tenia. BLA 46 Tristeza 
daba decirlo. GAL 23 Sélo rencores podia abrigar 
su pecho. (12-32) 
1.16. With preceding indefinite adjective. The 
redundant form is not used. GOY 40 Mucho 
miedo debe tener el gobierno. BAL 23 Lo que 


menos importancia tenia era irse a buscarlos. 
BLA 88 Ningtin dinero conservaban. (12-18) 


1.161. With preceding numerical adjective. The 
redundant form is not used. ALV 43 T'res noches 
llevo sin pegar un ojo materialmente. BEN 13 
Cuatro bafios hay en la casa. (2-2) 


1.17. With preceding qualifying adjective. The 
redundant form is not used. BEL 63 Mala 
impresién debimos producir. SAN 90 Serios 
motivos tendré. GAL 185 Buen ojo tiene el que 
lo tiré. (4-5) 


1.18. With indefinite article. The redundant 
form is occasionally used. BAR 50 Un célico 
se lo produce un duende que se le mete en el 
vientre. GIM 37 Una nueva emocién que... 
monopolizé su interés, se la proporcionaron las 
armas de fuego. Here the length of the preceding 
clause and the punctuation clearly indicate a 
new breath group. CAR 34 Un hombre como él, 
que viene de la guerra, cualesquier casa (sic) 
lo recibiré con gusto. Here both the new breath 
group and the interpolated subject are 
operative. (3-3) 


But usually the redundant form is not used. 
GOY 114 Un desmén hay que nadie querré cobrar. 
MEN 1176 Un estudio general de la cuestién 
hace 8. G. Morley. GAL 180 Ni un rastro mto 
dejé en el chaparral. (4-6) 


1.19. With relative adjective (cuanto and cuyo). 
The redundant form is not used. GOY 134 
Luego volvié a la celda, cuya puerta cerré. BLA 
91 Cuantos ardides puso en juego resuliaron 
fallidos. GAL 68 No hacia sino cazar caimanes, 
cuyas pieles exportaba anualmente. (6-10) 


1.20. With interrogative or exclamatory adjec- 
tive. The redundant form is not used. GOY 40 
iCudnta razén tenia Enrique! PAL 44 /Y qué 
cardcter de letra tiene! GAL 85 éY qué pape 
hago yo aqui? (*) 


1.3. The direct object is a pronoun. Here too 
the breath group rule is often operative. More 
specifically, the evidence indicates that the 
redundant form is regularly used after stressed 
personal pronouns, todo, possessive pronouns, 
and substantive relative pronouns in those 
cases in which the relative clause is the direct 
object of the main verb. With demonstratives, 
the usage is variable. With indefinites other 
than todo, and with most relative pronouns, the 
redundant form is commonly not used, though 
there are many exceptions. With interrogatives 
and numerals, no redundant form is used. 


1.31. Stressed personal pronoun. This construc- 
tion is identical with that of the personal ac- 
cusative with nouns, already referred to. PAL 
24 A mi no me asustan los gigantes. GOY 58 A ti 
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nadie puede aborrecerte. CAS 68 A vosotros no os 
he visto en toda la mafiana. (17-45) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.311. usted. GAL 154 A usted lo van a enterrar 
con urna blanca. (5-6) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.32. todo. GOY 105 Todo lo podemos todavia 
restablecer. PAL 37 A todos los despide. BLA 16 
Los médicos todo creen arreglarlo con frascos de 
doce reales. (14-25) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.33. Possessive pronoun. GAL 98 El mio lo 
tengo empefiado. GAL 123 Yo el mio lo tengo 
muy sano. Cf. 1.12. (1-2) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.34. Demonstrative pronoun. The use of the 
redundant form outnumbers its non-use by 
about three to two. The examples support the 
following generalizations: (1) The redundant 
form is used in those cases in which the demon- 
strative is personal accusative, as with stressed 
personal pronouns above; (2) the redundant 
form is regular when the antecedent is remote 
from the verb; (3) when the verb follows di- 
rectly, the redundant form is rarely used: 
non-use is regular. (Total: 12-46 with; 11-29 
without.) 


1.341. With personal accusative. GOY 87 A 
ésos los conozco. GAL 112 A ésas las atajan los 
peladeros. AZA 81 /Y a eso lo llaman el répido! 

(3-4) 
Examples of non-use: none. 


1.342. The demonstrative is separated from its 
verb. The remoteness may vary from a single 
word to a clause. GAL 43 Todo eso te lo dijo el 
peén. AUB 11 Eso no me lo podré quitar nadie. 
CAS 8 Eso, por un lado, no lo niego. CAS 12 
Esto hay que celebrarlo. GAL 192 Todo esto que 
ha sucedido y que a usted le parece tan feo, no lo 
han hecho ni dofia Barbara, ni el juez. 

(10-33) 


Without the redundant form. GOY 63 {Hasta 
esto tenemos que aguantar? BLA 77 Eso le pre- 
gunté yo. GAL 64 Eso mismo te pregunto yo. 
GAL 116 Eso me propongo. (5-6) 


1.343. The verb follows directly. The re- 
dundant form is sporadically used. AUB 65 
Eso lo vi yo. GOY 86 Eso lo averiguaremos. JAR 
69 Esto lo haré. ALV 60 Esas las tengo tos los 
dias. (6-8) 


But usually no redundant form is used. GOY 
85 Eso veremos. BLA 43 Conque ésas tenemos. 
GAL 33 Ni eso habré encontrado. PAL 62 Eso 
creo yo también. (10-23) 


1.35. Indefinite pronoun other than todo. The 
redundant form is used only sporadically. SAN 
7 Ni una sola la dirta por mi. MEN 1177 Otro nos 


lo ofrecen las Fazafias de Palenzuela. The inter- 
polation of the object pronouns here is so 
striking as to constitute a virtual tmesis. BAR 
186 Al otro se le tomaria por una muestra de telas. 
Cf. 1.11. GAL 2 Lo demés lo hizo el difunto. The 
two remaining examples, both from Gallegos, 
also have lo demds. The use of the definite 
article is doubtless a deciding factor; ef. 1.12. 

(4-6) 


But regularly, and especially with commoner 
indefinites, no redundant form is used. GOY 
13 Nada digo de la honradez del general. GOY 37 
Poco pudo hacer. GOY 53 Mucho tiene usted que 
sufrir. Such cases as these correspond to the 
nouns with no preceding modification discussed 
in 1.15. CAS 38, Una cosa queria pedirle, ap- 
parently belongs here: note the indefinite 
article, and cf. 1.18. CAS 49 Poca cosa habrds 
podido hacer. Here one notes the preceding 
indefinite adjective: cf. 1.16. MEN 1211, Lo 
mismo hallamos en el siglo XIII, is perhaps sur- 
prising, in view of the definite article, but 
Menéndez Pidal yielded a relatively small 
harvest in this study. Technical and expository 
writing, striving for clarity and concision, 
seems to lend itself less to redundancy than do 
narrative and dialog. In brief, then, a pre- 
ceding indefinite pronoun follows much the 
same pattern as the noun: the chief analog is 
the stressed noun, and the noun preceded by an 
adjective alone. It is difficult to particularize 
an indefinite pronoun, especially a nega- 
tive one. (*) 


1.36. Relative pronoun. Non-use of the re- 
dundant pronoun is the rule, but there are 
many exceptions and special cases. 


1.361. que. Occasionally the redundant form is 
used. GOY 3 Con la casa y con la huerta, que se 
las tuvieron que dejar. GAL 41 Pero, oyendo al 
doctorcito, que da gusto oirlo cuando se le afloja 
la lengua ... GAL 74 Seria necesario cotejarlo 
con los titulos de propiedad de la Barquerefia y 
con los de Altamira, que lamento no haberlos 
traido conmigo. ALV 15 /Esa!l iQue la 
llamdébamos la Chispa nosotras/ I admit that 
such examples are sometimes differently 
analyzed, and that such a case as GAL 41 may 
be a causal conjunction—but I doubt it. By 
way of substantiation, I submit the following 
facts: (1) eleven of the fourteen examples come 
from a single writer; the construction, there- 
fore, is either mannered or reflective of popular 
speech, and probably the latter, since all the 
examples except one are in conversational 
passages; (2) all the examples save one appear 
in non-restrictive clauses (the exception, GAL 
198, Se hablé mucho de aquel bongo que, 
navegando de noche, ya eran varias las personas 
que lo habtan sentido pasar, could hardly have 
dispensed with the pronoun, since the author 
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was off on a completely new tack), where one 
would be more likely to feel the need of a re- 
sumptive element after the pause. The conjunc- 
tion explanation is all too often a Procrustean 
attempt to make the language “‘logical’’ at any 
cost. (3-14) 


But regularly no redundant form is used. 
BLA 71 Es un herido que traen. Also with non- 
restrictive forms. ALB 30 Un muerto me ha 
nombrado juez de esta triste causa, que deseo 
fallar con vuestra ayuda. (*) 


1.362. Relative other than que. The commonest 
usage of the redundant form, and the only 
regular one, is found in those cases in which 
the relative is substantive in the subordinate 
clause, and the redundant form is used in the 
main clause as a psychological refresher. GOY 
42 A quien intente detenerme lo haré cachitos. 
GOY 62 Todo lo que pueda hacer por nosotros lo 
recibiremos con gratitud. CAS 45 Lo que le 
sucede, acaba él de decirio a su manera. BEL 44 
Al que se mueva, lo aso. (11-18) 


The only other redundant uses are purely 
sporadic. With substantive relative after de- 
pendent infinitive. GAL 169 Lo que st 

decirlo es que . . . With parenthetical relative. 
GAL 174 Ese es el Brujeador, a quien nunca lo 
mandan a conversar. With restrictive relative. 
BEL 45 Habia uno al que le cogié con el brazo 
levantado. It will be noted at once that two of 
the three examples have the personal accusa- 
tive. (2-3) 


But regularly no redundant form is used. GOY 
27 Enrique se acercé al sefior Ndjera, al que su 
presencia habia excitado. GOY 31 éQué es lo que 
estas diciendo? MEN 1207 La explicacién me 
fué sugerida por Bello, a quien olvidé citar. 
MEN 1221 El Cid tenia que buscar otro sefior a 
quien servir. (*) 
1.37. Numeral. No redundant form is used. 
PAL 42 Diez y nueve teniamos. GOY 126 Diez 
haria si fuera preciso. (3-3) 


1.38. Interrogative or exclamatory pronoun. 
No redundant form is used. BEL 70 {Qué haces 
ahi? GOY 46 No sé cudl levarme. CAS 56 {A 
quién quieres? PAL 14 éSabes a quién hice mi 
secretario? (*) 


Il. THE INDIRECT OBJECT PRECEDES 
THE VERB 


2. Here redundancy is the rule, with the excep- 
tion of interrogative and relative pronouns. 
Even including these exceptions, the ratio of 
redundant to non-redundant usage is about five 
to one. Formally, the construction is identical 
with that of the preceding personal accusative: 
in fact, without an expressed direct object, it 
is often difficult to distinguish between them. 


The only reliable guide is the author’s use of 
la, le, lo, ete. Doubtful cases I have been in- 
clined to consider as direct objects. As a matter 
of fact, the two categories might well have 
been combined for the purpose of this study. 


2.1. The object is a noun. The redundant form 
is regular. AUB 45 A Grossman le han dejado la 
fébrica. GOY 35 A Elisa no le ha pasado nada. 
MEN 1216 Al afectivo “‘oro’’ . . . se le anteponia 
el posesivo. GAL 10 Al mejor cazador se le va la 
liebre. (17-93) 


Rarely, no redundant form is used. GOY 59. . . 
a cuyo saludo no se digné contestar. Note the 
relative adjective, and compare 1.19. BLA 62 
A una vieja derrengada e iniitil eso es lo que toca. 
ALB 30 A la reina de la hermosura nada tiene 
que perdonar una vieja. ESP 6 A la clase de las 
pérdidas se refertan las diversas figuras de este 
delito. GIM 67 . . . lo que a Daniel no agradaba 
tanto...For a discussion of the shadowy 
midground that separates the indirect object 
from the adverbial object, see below, 4.7. It 
must be pointed out here, however, that 
whereas both usages flourish when the indirect 
object follows the verb, non-redundancy is very 
rare when the indirect object precedes the 
verb. Cf. the overwhelming usage of the re- 
dundant form with a preceding personal 
accusative, supra 1.11. (5-5) 


2.2. The object is a pronoun. 
2.21. Stressed personal. The redundant form is 


‘regular. WAS 29 La novela ensefia las cosas que 


a ellos les gustan. AUB 26 A ti debta sucederte lo 
mismo. BEL 50 éY a mt qué me cuenta usted? 
(18-113) 


Rarely, no redundant form is used. BLA 106 A 
ella, por haberse prestado para la cuadrilla que 
debta enloquecer al sdtiro, debia en parte aquel 
ministerio. MEN 1212 A él deben referirse dos 
nombres de lugar que nos dan a conocer el terri- 
torio en que actud. AZA 53 A todos ellos 
mandamos siempre el coche y el empleado de la 
casa. JAR 95 A ellos debo mi felicidad. Note 
that two of the four cases are with deber, and 
that the case with mandar may conceivably be 
adverbial or terminal. Cf. supra, 2.1. (4-4) 


2.211: usted. The redundant form is regularly 
used. PAL 40 Mafiana, si a usted le parece. 
BLA 73 éA usted qué le importa? ALV 18 /Y 
a usté le ha tocao la china! (8-13) 


2.22. Indefinite. The redundant form is regu- 
larly used. WAS 21 A nadie se le ocurre. GAL 
47 A muchos puede ser que les convenga taparselo. 
AUB 50 A algunos debié de darles vergienza. 
(10-15) 
Very rarely, no redundant form is used. JAR 78 


Pero a nadie digas una palabra. BEN 59 A nadie 
debo nada. (2-2) 
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2.23. Relative. 


2.231. que. With redundant form: v. supra, 
1.361. SAN 19 Pero eso no es culpa de las nifias, 
sino de las maméds, que sélo les interesa casar a 
las hijas. GAL 41 Hombre que le gusta 
escucharse, no puede estar callado mucho tiempo. 
GAL 24...los ensalmadores, que tienen 
oraciones contra todos los males y les basta 
murmurarlas mirando. GAL 48 Como que el 
don Balbino, que de eso si sabe y no se le puede 
quitar, ya lo tenia visteado para cogérselo. BEN 
61 Mi hermana estuvo a punto de pelearse con la 
de Rebolledo, que bien sabe Dios, y no es sédlo 
Dios el que lo sabe, que mejor le estaria no puri- 
tanizar, porque, después del escindalo de la 
boda de su hija . . . BAR 49 Soy como una planta 
que no le conviene una tierra fértil ni mucho aire. 
CAR 43 Por un lado Margot y por el otro ese 
imbécil, que le ha dado por arrendar los bajos. 
This colloquial construction may be classified 
as a type of zeugma, if not of anacoluthon. At 
the outset, gue should perhaps not be regarded 
as an object at all, but as a subject. The author 
then shifts his point of view and, by the use 
of an object pronoun, shows that the previously 
expressed ‘“‘subject”’ is really an object. Note 
(1) that virtually all the examples involve a 
verb of the impersonal type (interesar, gustar, 
bastar, estar (+ infinitive), convenir, and dar 
por), and (2) that the reference is almost always 
personal. (5-7) 


Without redundant form. MEN 1195... las 
clases altas de la sociedad a que el documento 
pertenece. A similar example with the same verb 
is found in MEN 1206. GAL 90 Habia cierta 
relacién entre el género de perversa actividad a 
que ésta se entregara y...GAL 134 Ya por 
varias veces habia formulado el conjuro a que tan 
obediente se mostrara siempre el demonio 
familiar. GAL 161...a causa de la misma 
vigilancia a que més arriba hago mencién. Note 
that without the redundant form the reference 
is to things only, with the exception of the 
collective noun sociedad. (2-5) 


The difference in usage follows a definite pat- 
tern: where que means “to whom,”’ or serves a 
bifurcate function (referring to persons), the 
redundant form is used; where que is the object 
of a (not referring to persons), the redundant 
form is not used. 


2.232. Relatives other than que. The total 
ranges and frequencies for use and non-use of 
the redundant forms are (10-29) and (11-35) 
respectively. A breakdown into the three types 
of relative pronoun throws some light upon the 
distinction. 


Restrictive. With redundant form. The form is 
always quien, referring to persons. WAS 40 
Cierto militar a quien sus admiradores, en 


ocasién solemne, le obsequiaron un sable soberbio 
...GAL 1 Bajo la toldilla, un joven a quien la 
conteztura vigorosa, sin ser atlética, y las fac- 
ctones enérgicas y expresivas préstanle gallardia 
casi altanera. GAL 63 Santos volvié a encontrarse 
con la campesina a quien le preguntara por la 
casa adonde se dirigia. RUB 129 A éste fui a 
parar esperando que saliera algiin pichoncito a 
quien sacarle un peso. RUB 190 Hay truhanes de 
buena suerte a quienes todo les sale bien. (3-5) 


Without redundant form. BLA 63 Ti, la tinica 
a quien debo afecto, te quejas ahora. BLA 69 El 
primero a quien hizo la pregunta lo endilgé. 
AZA 53 No tienen siquiera . . . un mozo a quien 
preguntar. ESP 4 La Espafia de Franco no es 
pues una entidad muy solvente a la que puedan 
hacerse empréstitos. RUB 231 Se lo pedimos en 
nombre de la sociedad a la que reintegraremos un 
hijo descarriado. GIM 30 Hay otro mundo que es 
el tuyo, distinto de este bajo al que nosotros 
pertenecemos. (5-7) 


The figures are too close to be conclusive, but 
one may hazard two tentative conclusions: (1) 
that non-use is the norm; (2) that use of the re- 
dundant form is a colloquial phenomenon, and 
especially apt to occur when the verb is sepa- 
rated from the relative pronoun by other 
sentence elements. 


Parenthetical. Redundancy is the rule except 
for one special type noted below. With re- 
dundant form. BEL 59 Toreé también don José 
Manuel del Mazo, hombre de mucha prestancia 
andaluza y buen caballista, a quien le gustaba 
lancear toros ... ALV 29 Llegé a estorbarlo un 
buen amigo de mi padre, al cual, desde poco 
después, le rezo a diario. WAS 50 . . . lachéchara 
en zigzag, a la que todo le sirve de pretexto. GAL 
8 Ese es el tuerto del Bramador, al cual no le 
entran balas. (6-13) 


Without redundant form. GOY 15 Gracias— 
murmuré, viendo fugazmente a Enrique, al que 
tendié la chalina. BEL 94 . . . el doctor Serrano, 
al que debo la salud y quizé la vida. JAR 52 Otro 
mendigo sale de ella al mismo tiempo, a quien 
pregunta el ebrio...Most of the examples, 
however, are of the type of GAL 98 A lo que 
replicé Pajarote ..., where lo que has a re- 
sumptive force. Except for the frequency of this 
construction, redundancy would actually be 
commoner with parenthetical relatives. In other 
words, usage tends to follow the same path as 
nouns: supra 2.1. (6-26) 


Substantive. The redundant form is almost 
always used. GOY 96 Al que le toca, le toca. 
WAS 17 A quien es ciego de nacimiento para las 
maravillas del arte, no hay que empefiarse en 
descubrirle ese mundo. ESP 4 A todos los que 
crean que ..., les recomendamos la lectura de 
esta serie de preguntas. SAN 88 Esa mujer a 
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quien le pertenece es a mt. JAR 31 A quien 
primero se le ocurrié tal feliz observacién es al 
conde de Ségur. (7-11) 


Without redundant form. CAR 36 Pese a quien 
pese (bis). This stereotype is hallowed by usage. 


2.24. Interrogative. The redundant form is 
found only in conversation. GAL 130 4A quién 
puede interesarle esa medida? BAR 99 4A quién 
se la mandaré? (2-2) 


Elsewhere, no redundant form is found. CAS 39 
4A quién hago dafio con eso? PAL 46 4A qué debo 
el honor de su visita? ALB 117 4A quién mejor 
que a ti lo iba yo a confiar? (6-9) 
2.25. Demonstrative. With redundant form 
only. ALV 59 Y a ésa, éno la ha dicho usté 
ningtin chicoleo? GIM 61 A ésta se le planted 
entonces un problema de conciencia. (2-2) 


III. THE DIRECT OBJECT 
FOLLOWS THE VERB 


In general, it may be said that the redundant 
pronoun is not used with a following direct 
object. However, redundancy is the rule where 
the object is (1) a stressed personal pronoun, 
(2) todo(s), or (3) a clause with ya lo creo. 


3.1. The object is a stressed personal pronoun. 
Except for usted, all the examples found have 
the redundant form. GOY 90 Fustleme a mi 
también. CAS 64 No os tengo aqut a vosotros? 

(15-63) 


3.11. usted(es). The redundant form is regular. 
SAN 5 Mi padre la conocta a usted. GOY 3 Yo 
los respeto a ustedes. GAL 180 La vi a usted 
enterrar un cajén. (13-66) 


Rarely, without the redundant form. GOY 51 
Victoria Rivera, para servir a usted. BLA 23 
éEn qué puedo servir a ustedes? PAL 45 No hay 
més que ver a usted para comprenderlo. (The 
interlocutor has just introduced himself.) AZA 
72 Felicito a usted. BAR 91 Vengo a visitar a 
usted de parte del hermano Beltrén. BEN 41 Ya 
tendremos el honor de visitar a ustedes. This 
usage seems to be limited to rather formalized 
utterances. (7-9) 


3.2. The object is todo. The redundant form is 
regular. SAN 93 /Ahora lo entenderdés todo! 
GAL 61 Empecé a hablar, y las palabras lo 
hicieron todo. BEL 17 Lo tentamos todo. Most of 
the examples are neuter, but there is an oc- 
casional form that shows agreement. ALB 29 
A una buena distancia del espejo, que la veamos 
toda. (16-49) 


Without the redundant form. GOY 70 Dejaron 
todo y vinieron a buscarme. GOY 105 Ya nos 
pagaré todo. ALB 74 éComprendes todo ahora? 
BAR 75 Las gentes llevaban una bolsita con 
polvos de oro, y con esto compraban todo. BAR 


174 Ahora lo que quiero es que se case. Luego le 
contaré todo. GIM 17—éNo olvidaré su promesa? 
—No. Sabré usted todo. All the examples are 
neuter. (4-6) 


Todo alone is presumably more comprehensive. 
In origin, todo was probably a modifier of lo, 
rather than the object itself, and conceivably 
may still be so. In this case, lo, the real object, 
would refer to a previously established thing or 
concept, and technically todo, rather than lo, 
would be the redundant form! 


3.21. todos. The redundant form is much com- 
moner. GAL 10 Porque las he escuchado todas, 
ésabe? BEL 65 Yo no las tenia todas conmigo 
(indefinite usage). JAR 152 Temen que la 
madrugada los encuentre a todos aludiéndose. 
(8-11) 


Without the redundant form. GOY 86. . . dijo 
Enrique, escrutando a todos. GOY 107 Una 
descarga que partié de los portales derribé a 
todos. AUB 37 El miedo, que es lo que persigue a 
todos. (3-5) 


3.3. The object is a noun. The redundant form 
is rare. GOY 115 /Lo dejé huérfano a este nifio! 
ALV 21 Yo no veo que le podamos meter a este 
joven mds que en un cuarto que hay junto a la 
cocina. ALV 59 La llamo la princesa altiva a la 
chica de la comadrona. BAR 40 La condeza le va 
a llamar aqut al fraile para que toque el piano. 
BAR 40 Pues le oiremos al frailecito. BAR 160 
El marqués lo llamé al fraile a su despacho. BAR 
160 El marqués le desafié al fraile. I do not 
understand why Keniston’s figures are so high 
here (8.631: 16-36), unless doubtful cases were 
included—that is, cases that might equally 
well be indirect object. Thus, I exclude GOY 83: 
Avisale al coronel; CAS 69: No les pegas ya a tus 
compafieros ; and even GAL 28 . . . enamordndole 
al abogado and GAL 56: . . . como por alli se le 
decia a Lorenzo Barquero. These are the only 
doubtful cases; all others noted are clearly 
indirect objects. It will be noted (1) that only 
three writers (two of them from Spain) use the 
construction at all; (2) that it is found only in 
conversation; and (3) that the noun object is 
always personal accusative. (3-7) 


But regularly, no redundant form is used. GOY 
25 Conocia a los Espinosa desde que era nifio. 
PAL 11 Tenia el sombrero en la mano. AUB 43 
Al no ver a la infanteria decidieron volver atrds. 
GIM 9 Encontré a Alicia Martin en Roma. (*) 


3.4. The object is a clause. With redundant 
form. CAR 36 Lo veo que se casa el lunes. (In 
view of the fact, however, that the speaker 
pretends to be a foreigner, this single example 
is of doubtful value.) (1-1) 


Clear cases of redundant use are found only in 
the expression ya lo creo. PAL 12 Ya lo creo 
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que tengo prisa. AZA 51 /Ya lo creo que me las 
pagara/ The expression has doubtless become 
an exclamation, and perhaps the que may 
properly be construed as asseverative. (4-8) 


Otherwise no redundant form is used. GOY 2 
Jamés pudieron sospechar que la perdertan. 
AUB 33 Siempre negué que os parecierais. SAN 
72 Dice la criada que volverdn en seguida. (*) 


3.5. The object is an indefinite pronoun other 
than todo. The only cases of redundancy are 
with uno as personal accusative, where uno is 
not modified by a de-phrase, and is clearly an 
indefinite pronoun meaning ‘“‘one,”’ ‘“‘anybody,”’ 
“‘people.” WAS 23 . . . un mandato intimo que lo 
lleva a uno a condensar los suefios que devana. 
BEL 5O Es que estos granujas le vuelven a uno 
loco. ESP 2 Un descuido, y lo meten a uno en 
chirona. (7-9) 


Otherwise no redundant form is used. JAR 60 
El pdérroco encuentra a uno de sus feligreses en un 
estado lamentable. JAR 84 Un relémpago de 
malicia ilumina a uno de los dos. BEN 93 
/Pobre pueblo! /Rebafio siempre! Cuando se cree 
libre, porque deja de seguir a uno, es para seguir 
a otro que le engafia también. (3-4) 


With other indefinite pronouns, no redundant 
form is used. GOY 4 Elisa comié poco. GAL 107 
No hay tal, sefiora. SAN 53 éTu nunca has 
querido a nadie? (*) 
3.6. With other types of direct object only one 
example of redundancy is found. ALV 56 
éQuién las deja solas a las dos? (1-1) 


All other examples are without the redundant 
form. BLA 80 éRomper qué? BLA 98 No podemos 
ofender al nuestro. CAS 37 He contado veinti- 
nueve. GOY 89 Pesqué a éstos. (*) 


IV. THE INDIRECT OBJECT 
FOLLOWS THE VERB 


4. With stressed personal pronouns redundancy 
is regular; otherwise redundancy and non- 
redundancy are concurrent. A more extended 
discussion will be found below, 4.7. 


4.1. The object is todo(s). The redundant form 
is regular. SAN 86 Iba a contiarles a todos ese 
amor. GAL 153 Usted siempre esté poniéndole 
versos a todo. (5-5) 


Only one example without the redundant form 
was found. BEN 45...al hacer bien a todos. 
Benavente does not usually use the redundant 
form, except with stressed personal pronouns. 

(1-1) 


4.2. The object is a possessive pronoun. In the 
sole example noted, the redundant form is 
used. AUB 33 Hace veinticinco afios se lo decia 
al tuyo. (1-1) 


4.3. The object is a stressed personal pronoun. 
The redundant form is regular. WAS 23 Le es 
imposible a ella detener naturalmente su trabajo. 
SAN 75 Pues no es Alfredo el que le gusta a ella. 
GAL 8 Hégame caso a mt. AUB 33 Mi hijo se me 
parecta a mt. CAS 34 éY qué te gustarta a ti ser? 

(18-73) 


Rarely, no redundant form is used. BEL 41 No 
era a mi a quien correspondia desafiar a la fiera. 
AZA 106 Cuando un chéntelman da su palabra 
a otro chéntelman y falta luego a ella .. . RUB 
83 Ahora aprovecharé para saludar al sefior 
Presidente y, de paso, pediré a él, que es tan ge- 
neroso ...CAR 28 Usted siempre ha de dar 
la razén a ella en mi contra. (4-4) 


4.31. usted(es). The redundant form is usually 
used. CAS 14 Le juro a usted que yo estaba en el 
publico. PAL 18 éQué le parece a usted el pro- 
gramita? SAN 4 El cielo no le puede a usted hacer 
mal. GAL 50 Ahora me parece que le toca a usted. 

(14-132) 


Frequently, however, no redundant form is 
used. BLA 36 Yo tengo varias fincas que pueden 
convenir a ustedes. GOY 133 Enrique Altamira se 
parecié a usted en lo cobarde. PAL 43 No necesito 
decir a usted nada. PAL 49 Sélo me resta pre- 
guntar a usted si tiene algo que decir. Here again, 
as in 3.11, we seem to be dealing with a more 
formal type of discourse. AZA 29 Advierto a 
usted, caballero, que yo no entiendo una palabra 
de inglés. About one-half of the examples are 
from one writer, AZA. (8-25) 


4.4. The object is an indefinite pronoun. With 
the redundant form. AUB 27 Primero, sin saber, 
se lo achacamos a los otros. GOY 6 Ven, ven—le 
dijo a la més prézima. PAL 11... cuando una 
tia vieja le ha dejado a uno bastante con que 
vivir. BAL 112 Un Ministro de Hacienda no le 
tiene miedo a nada. SAN 5 Le da a cada uno lo 
suyo. (11-17) 


Without the redundant form. BLA 11 Y devolvia 
a cada uno el remanente de la mesada. SAN 92 
1No pregunies a nadie! GOY 83 Trae un médico— 
ordené el general a uno de sus asistentes. CAS 39 
Yo no he hecho mal a nadie. (11-19) 


4.5. The object is a demonstrative pronoun. 
With the redundant form. GAL 90. . . el 
quido que él les ponia a aquéllos. CAS 24 éQué le 
pasa a éste? (2-3) 


Without the redundant form. BEL 53 En- 
comendé a los muchachos aquellos que fueran a 
decir a los de la pandilla que no habta peligro. 
BAR 61 éSeré porque se parece a aquél? (2-2) 


4.6. The object is a clause introduced by a 
substantive relative. 


4.61. With quien. With the redundant form. 
GAL 170 Se lo pedi a quien tenia el deber de 
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dérmelo. GAL 175 Seré yo quien le Uevaréd su 
cadéver a quien lo mandé contra mi. CAR 28 No 
hay que negarle la razén, dice Nietch, a quien la 
tiene. (2-3) 


Without the redundant form. GIM 61 Con cierto 

humor lo explicaba a quienes mostraban su ez- 

trafieza. CAR 36 Pese a quien pese. (bis) 
(2-3) 


4.62. With other substantive relatives only one 
example of the redundant form was found. 
BEN 53 Ella es cristiana, como debieran serlo 
todos, sefior, sin preguntarle al que socorre: éTu 
crees todo lo que yo creo? (1-1) 


Without the redundant form. SAN 92 Que 
contestes favorablemente a todo lo que vas a oir. 
BEL 59 . . . ese afaén que tienen los entendidos de 
oponer a lo que generalmente se acata. CAS 80 
La doy a los que han sabido trabajarla. (4-7) 


4.7. The object is a noun. At this point, 
Keniston (8.651) throws in the towel and stars 
all cases of non-usage. After wrestling with 


” hundreds of cases, one can see why. What con- 


sideration impels Benavente, for instance, to 
write No diga nada a Remigio on p. 75, but No 
le diga nada a Remigio, spoken by the same 
character, on p. 78? Scores of comparable cases 
could be cited. And what objective criteria are 
there for making the assumption that in GOY 

80, El general impuso silencio a sus partidarios, 

the author might have written . . . les impuso 

... and that this, therefore, is a valid case of 

non-use of the redundant pronoun? A full 

treatment of this category would involve a 

wide-scale lexicographical study which would 

be out of place within the scope of this article. 

The total evidence, however, seems to support 

the following generalizations: 

(1) No pronoun is used when the a-phrase is 
strictly adverbial. The most readily recog- 
nizable type is, of course, that of the verb 
of motion: BAR 21 El hermano Beltrén sube 
al coro. 

(2) As we move from a strictly adverbial phrase 
toward the type characterized as indirect 
object, use of the redundant pronoun is 
possible: ALV 82 /Vaya un pueblo pa es- 
cribirle a diario a la novia! but AZA 49 Voy 
a escribir a los papas. 

(3) With transitive verbs, use and non-use of 
the redundant forms are concurrent: JAR 
73 Le dice a la adorada . . . but JAR 74 Dice 
aquel dia a Maruja ... Where concurrent 
usage is found, it is possible, though not 
demonstrable, that non-use of the redun- 
dunt is a somewhat more formal type of 
utterance: cf. 4.31. (Virtually no examples 
are found in the expository writing of 
Menéndez Pidal.) There is also the ever- 
recurring possibility that it is the a-phrase, 
rather than the pronoun, that is redundant. 

The following list is limited to those verbs 


found with the redundant form with a range of 
five or more: 


WITH WITHOUT 
dar (1544) (17-95) 
decir (13-59) (10-29) 
hacer (8-23) (15-33) 
llevar (5-8) (6-7) 
ocurrir (7-9) (2-2) 
pasar (6-9) (3-3) 
pedir (8-13) (6-12) 
pegar (5-8) (1-1) 
quitar (5-8) (2-2) 


Totals with all verbs: with redundant form 
(18-385) ; without redundant form (20-422). The 
figures on usage of the redundant form are 
reasonably accurate, but the figures on non- 
usage are doubtless low, for the reason given at 
the beginning of this section, and also because 
non-usage was counted only for those verbs 
that also showed usage. Very little significance, 
then, can be attached to the total figures, 
except for the postulation of a negative: there 
is no evidence to show that redundancy is 
regular, except in the case of the verb decir. 


V. COMPARISON WITH 
KENISTON’S RESULTS 


5. In view of the fact that my divisions are 
more detailed and specific than Keniston’s, a 
comparison of the statistics for every category 
is not possible. But where comparison was 
possible, either in individual cases or by a 
process of combination of categories, I have 
attempted it. The plate shows the results.* 

The vertical axis represents total frequencies. 
The numbers on the horizontal axis represent 
all divisions in my own study where comparison 
with Keniston was feasible. Where more than 
one number occurs, it means that I have com- 
bined these categories (with the total indicated 
by the vertical axis) so as to make a valid com- 
parison with a broader division of Keniston’s. 
The lines connecting the points are meaning- 
less, except in so far as they make for a more 
graphic representation. The unbroken lines 
connect the points indicating my own fre- 
quencies; the dotted lines those of Keniston. In 
view of the fact that his coverage was 600,000 
words to my 400,000, one would expect his 
points to be somewhat above mine, if the in- 
formation is accurately gathered. It will be 
noted that, except for four constructions of 
relatively low frequency (where one would 
naturally expect less correspondence), this is 
precisely the case. (The chief discrepancy 
occurs at 3.3, already commented upon in loco 
citato.) More specifically, in the fifteen cases in 
which his figures are higher than mine, my total 
frequencies average 61 per cent of his. In view 
of the 3/2 ratio of the material covered by each 
of us, this is a discrepancy of only 6 per cent. 
It is clear that if my own figures are reasonably 
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accurate, there is no basis upon which to im- 
pugn Keniston’s statistics. 


NOTES 


1 Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntaz List, New 
York: Holt, 1937. 

2 The Syntaz of Castilian Prose: the Sixteenth 
Century, U. of Chicago Press, 1937. 

* The figures in parentheses represent range and 
frequency: thus, (6-9) indicates that the con- 
struction is found in six of the twenty texts 
studied but that in these six texts it is found 
nine times. For a comparison of my figures 
with Keniston’s, see the fifth and conclud- 
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ing part of this article. Criticisms of the statis- 
tical method in language have been more fiery 
than luminous, and apparently directed at 
statistics in general. One might as well become 
indignant at the actuarial tables of life in- 
surance companies. 

* GAL 26 La idea le sugirié un tal coronel A. was 
so startling that I requested my colleague, 
Professor Lowell Dunham, to check the text 
that he had used in the preparation of his 
edition. There was indeed an error: the original 
reading was La idea la sugirié. . . . 

‘I am grateful to my colleague, Professor 
Erich Eichholz, for preparing the final copy of 
this diagram. 




















LA MUERTE DEL CISNE (?) 


Jos& MANUEL ToPETE 
Washington, D.C. 


En Los Senderos Ocultos, 1911, publicé 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez por vez 
primera el soneto “Tuércele el cuello al 
cisne...”? que tanto ruido habfa de 
ocasionar como duelo a la brillante re- 
térica del Modernismo y segtin otros como 
desafio a Rubén Dario. Pedro Henrfquez 
Urefia e Isaac Goldberg, entre otros, 
dedicaron estudios a Gonzalez Martinez 
explicando esta actitud de desaffo. Desde 
entonces no se ha mencionado el nombre 
del Buho sin atribuirle instintos de 
“mata-cisne.” El soneto se convirtid 
en simbolo de rebelién ante la retérica 
meliflua de los imitadores del gran Dario, 
y se cristalizé el clisé del supuesto reto 
al autor de Prosas Profanas. Queremos 
ahora aclarar este punto que ha servido 
de barrera al estudio de la poesia de 
Gonzdlez Martinez.* 

Fué la equivocada interpretacién de 
la preceptiva que lanzé Gonzdélez Marti- 
nez en este bello soneto lo que ha causado 
tanta discusién. 

Dice el soneto: 


Tuércele el cuello al cisne de engafioso 
plumaje 
que da su nota blanca al azul de la fuente; 
él pasea su gracia no mds, pero no siente 
el alma de las cosas ni la voz del paisaje. 


Huye de toda forma y de todo lenguaje 
que no vayan acordes con el ritmo latente 
de la vida profunda . . . y adora intensamente 
la vida, y que la vida comprenda tu homenaje. 


Mira al sapiente buho cémo tiende las alas; 
desde el Olimpo deja el regazo de Palas 
y posa en aquel 4rbol el vuelo taciturno... . 


El no tiene la gracia del cisne, mas su 
inquieta 
pupila, que se clava en la sombra, interpreta 
el misterioso libro del silencio nocturno.! 





* Material tomado de un libro del autor de 
préxima publicacién titulado, El Mundo Poético 
de E. Gonzdlez Martinez (Ensayo de Geografia 
Poética). 


La verdadera interpretacién de este 
clasico soneto, m4sbien una directiva 
personal, es de alejarse del brillante 
aspecto del Modernismo y de acercarse 
al alma de las cosas y del paisaje—la 
naturaleza. La forma ha de tener el 
mismo diapasén de la vida profunda y 
la vida misma ha de amarse intensamente. 
La substitucién del buho por el cisne es 
mas bien presentada por contraste. El 
buho, simbolo de la noche y de la sabia 
contemplacién, comienza un reino in- 
terior contemplativo y de elocuente in- 
terpretacién de la vida interior del poeta. 

El buho ofrece también contraste 
estético ante el cisne. Si Darfo inicié en 
Azul una poesia de brillante colorido en 
un mundo externo y mundano, Gonzélez 
Martinez se postula una poesia de recogi- 
miento y ansias filoséficas en un mundo 
interior simbolista y basado en la natura- 
leza. Gonzdlez Martinez busca en la 
naturaleza un refugio para su alma poé- 
tica y también las respuestas a los proble- 
mas de la vida y la muerte para culminar 
en una fe pantefsta o mistica. 

La continuacién de esta preceptiva se 
encuentra al voltear la pagina en el 
poema “Escolastica”’: 


Y que tu verso sea tu propio pensamiento 
hecho ritmosy lucesy murmurios y aromas... . 
Que vuele con el vuelo blando de las palomas, 
que solloce con todas las quejumbres del viento. 


Que convenza al empuje del divino argu- 
mento 
de los rubios racimos, de las maduras pomas, 
de las aves que cantan en todos los idiomas, 
de todo lo que sea un color y un acento... . 


Paladin de lo bello, barre con los sistemas 
para plantarel tuyo; soritesy dilemas 
vierta elocuente el labio en un chorro sin 


Lleva doquier la férula de tu escolasticismo. 
Un ruisefior que trina....jOh, qué gran 


silogismo! 
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TY que profunda réplica el olor de un jazmin! 
.. + (p. 136). 


Agrega “Escoldstica’”’ ademas del afan 
hacia una poesia absolutamente personal, 
un manifiesto estético basado no en la 
forma solamente sino en el ritmo interno 
del poeta. Y afirma otra vez que su poesia 
ha de interpretar la naturaleza y sen- 
tirla. 

El poeta en su ruta ha de destruir los 
viejos sistemas para implantar el suyo, 
y el escolasticismo, la tendencia humana 
y cldsica de un sentido universal, ha de 
reinar en su obra. Las Ultimas lfneas del 
soneto, de un anhelo gongorino, mencio- 
nan no al buho sino al bello ruisefior. 
Si el buho simboliza la sabia contempla- 
cién y el silencio contemplativo, el ruise- 
fior y el jazmin completan su estética 
con simbolos de extrema belleza. 

Hemos explicado lo que Gonzdlez 
Martinez quiso decir. Pero la critica y 
la poesia hispanoamericanas buscaban 
por aquel entonces un simbolo de rebe- 
lién ante lo que Blanco-Fombona lla- 
maba “el rubendarismo,”’ el aspecto mds 
artificial del Modernismo, y el soneto 
“Tuércele el cuello al cisne...,” ante 
las continuas protestas de su creador, 
se convirtié en la bandera y estandarte 
de esta rebelién que sigue a todo gran 
movimiento literario. Una vez que se 
establecié el clisé literario, fué més facil 
seguir repitiendo la misma critica. 

Fernandez MacGregor nos da la fina 
nota dramdtica en este supuesto asesi- 
nato cinegético: 


Pero cuando el poeta tenfa entre las manos al 
fiébil y sedoso cuello, cuando sus dedos cegaban 
el aliento del olfmpico cisne, murmuraba, acaso, 
las palabras de aquel otro apasionado asesino 
que en la perfumada Chipre entregé a la muerte 
al mds blanco de todos los cisnes, a la aténita 
Desdémona: te mataré y te seguiré amando 
después.’”* 


Tiene razén Fernandez MacGregor al 
afirmar ese amor al cisne porque como 
apuntamos en seguida usa Gonzélez 
Martinez en su subsecuente poesia la 
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forma cisne dos veces m&s que la del 
buho. 

La mejor definicién de la ecuacién 
mata-cisne—contraretérica la encontra- 
mos en el articulo de Pedro Salinas. En 
bello estudio, el poeta espafiol, de ex- 
perta sabiduria ornitolégica, quiso recti- 
ficar este concepto. Dice Salinas: 


Y por aquf accedemos a descubrir que los dos 
poetas que coincidian en esa comezén de ‘torcer 
el cuello’, Verlaine y Gonzd&lez Martinez, coin- 
ciden también en la identidad de la victima. 
Porque al escribir ‘éloquence’ Verlaine pensaba 
en la retérica pomposa de los romdnticos, y al 
escribir ‘cisne’ Gonzdlez Martinez se refiria al 
cisne como al més brillante ejemplo de la re- 
térica preciosista del Modernismo. Jorge 
Guillén ha denominado al cisne, en una poesia 
suya, “Tenor de la blancura’. Esta feliz ex- 
presién le pinta como supremo elocuente. Pro- 
ponemos, pues, la ecuacién elocuencia igual a 
cisne. Asi el enemigo de Gonzdélez Martinez es 
una de las formas favoritas que asume la nueva 
retérica modernista en Rubén Darfo: la forma 
cisne.* 


Tiene razén también Salinas al afirmar 
la posici6n de Gonzdlez Martinez contra 
la retérica pero no de ninguna manera 
contra Rubén Dario. 

Afortunadamente, Gonzalez Martinez 
ha aclarado su posicién sobre este asunto. 
Dice en 1941: 


Es penoso hablar de si mismo en ocasién como 
la presente; pero siento una necesidad im- 
periosa de aclarar un hecho no sé si falseado 
adrede y que la malevolencia ha tomado por 
cuenta propia, ignoro con qué fin. Me refiero al 
poema mio, escrito hace seis lustros y que ha 
llegado a tomarse como un ataque a la estética 
del poeta a quien siempre he admirado, y m&s y 
mds a medida del correr de los afios. Con la 
mano puesta sobre el corazén, declaro que 
cuando escrib{ aquellos versos estaba muy ajeno 
de pensar en el autor de Prosas Profanas. 
Quise en aquel entonces contraponer dos simbo- 
los: el de la gracia que no siente el alma de las 
cosas, personificada en el cisne, y la meditacién 
interrogativa del buho ante el silencio de la 
noche. Nada mas. El cisne, por més grato que 
haya sido a Rubén Darfo, no es de su exclusiva 
propiedad. Desde remotos tiempos ha tomado 
la poesia el ave de Leda como tema Ifrico, y 
cada poeta le ha prestado la significacién que 
ha creido m&s oportuna. El mismo Rubén 
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simboliza en el cisne, ya la gracia, ya la sen- 
sualidad, ya la interrogacién ante el enigma 
indescifrable. Con el buho pasa lo mismo y 
creo el caso tan notorio, que sélo la insistencia 
de la torcida interpretacién me mueve a romper 
mi silencio.‘ 


Y agrega en carta inédita al autor en 
1948 en un tono mas definitivo: 


Sobre mi soneto ‘Tuércele el cuello al 
cisne...,’ ya he aclarado muchos puntos 
especiales. Dije en varias ocasiones que en el 
poeta no hay el menor intento de atacar a 
Dario, gran poeta en algunos poemas de Azul, 
en casi todo el libro de Prosas Profanas y desde 
la primera hasta la dltima pdégina de Cantos de 
Vida y Esperanza. Mi poema no va contra 
nadie, y el tono admonitivo que en él empleo 
y que usé por aquel tiempo en muchos poemas 
mios, no es sino un artificio retérico. No me 
dirijo a tal o cual lector, sino a mf mismo, 
asqueado como estaba yo de tanto oropel 
decorativo, de tanta frivolidad sin alma. Pero 
Henriquez Urefia, en conversacién y por escrito, 
afirmé que mi soneto era una norma estética, y 
de allf el querer dar mayor alcance y aun malas 
intenciones a mis versos. 


Ademas de estas rotundas afirmaciones 
de Gonzdlez Martinez, hemos perseguido 
el tema por la evidencia interna del uso 
del cisne y del buho subsecuente a la 
publicacién del soneto ““Tuércele el cuello 
al cisne ...” La figura del buho aparece 
cuatro veces, la del cisne mds de diez. 


El buho: 

“Bajo el huerto solemne” presenta al 
buho como el ave enigmatica y muda que 
simboliza la duda y la sabidurfa: 


El ave negra calla. . . . Enigmdtica y muda, 
tal parece el espectro silente de la duda. .. . 
Yo siento que su inmévil pupila me saluda 
desde el profundo abismo de su meditacién. 

{Ya conozco hace mucho tu silueta sombria, 
ave callada y negra de la sabiduria, 
péjaro esquivo y noble, ave que eres la mia! 
jHace tiempo que cantas para mi tu cancidén! 

(p. 169). 


El buho, por su cualidad firme y esté- 
tica, representa en ‘‘Meditacién bajo la 
luna” la amistad eterna: 


Acabé la ascensién. Me da su abrigo 
mi torre de silencio, donde mora 
inmoble buho como eterno amigo (p. 230). 


En “Arbol muerto” el buho estadtico 
no es sdélo simbolo decorativo sino que 
convierte su silencio en acto de pensar: 


El] buho tornaré con su furtivo 
vuelo crepuscular, y en otra rama 
posaré su silencio pensativo . . . (p. 293). 


Y como variacién del tema del silencio, 
el buho aparece en sordina en “El viaje 
trunco” y por Ultima vez: 


Palabras en sordina 
como si fuera el Gltimo 
momento de cruzarlas 
bajo el signo del buho .. . (p. 590). 


El Cisne: 


Si el buho es simbolo del silencio pen- 
sativo, de sabiduria, de la amistad cons- 
tante y de la duda, el cisne también 
recibe bellas metdforas hasta el tltimo 
libro publicado por Gonzdlez Martinez. 
En La Hora [nitil® el cisne simboliza 
la decoracién, el erotismo, la tranquili- 
dad y la cancién de cisne. Subsecuente- 
mente a 1911 se multiplica el simbolismo 
cinegético. 

En “Como hermana y hermano” el 
cisne es otra vez simbolo erédtico y orna- 
mental de cldsica belleza: 


Besado por el soplo de la brisa, 
el estanque cercano se divisa... . 
Bafidndose en las ondas hay un astro; 
un cisne alarga el cuello lentamente 
como blanca serpiente 
que saliera de un huevo de alabastro... 


(p. 139). 


El mismo simbolo decorativo se repite 
en uno de sus tltimos libros en “Leda 
burlada” y en “Noche final.’”’*® 

Pero al cisne da Gonzélez Martinez 
otros simbolismos mds bellos y de pene- 
tracién filoséfica en poesias como “Bajo 
el huerto solemne.” Aqui el cisne es 
simbolo de serenidad, madurez y pureza 
estética: 


El] ave blanca dice un canto desleido 
con un halo de luna, unas notas que han sido 
como el eco de un eco, un dulce son ofdo 
en las cumbres de la nieve de la serenidad. 
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Esa voz supo un dia convertir en serenas 

las horas agitadas, en piedades las penas, 

los claveles purptreos en blancas azucenas, mi 
lascivia de espiritu en alba castidad (p. 168). 


Vemos aqui la extensién y cambio del 
uso del cisne a un reino interior. En un 
mundo nocturno plateado por la luna el 
cisne da al poeta la voz de la serenidad, 
se convierte en bdlsamo en las horas 
agitadas. En “Ofrenda” es como el 
nardo, simbolo de pureza de infancia: 


... un mirffico nardo de blancores vestido 
que doblega su cuello como un cisne dormido 
(en la nube viajera que se aleja a distancia 
pasa como un ensuefio de castidad mi infancia) 


(p. 231). 


Una idea hermana aparece en El Diluvio 
de Fuego. También alli el cisne simboliza 
la pureza de la infancia: 


Pasaré la nifiez alegre y pura: 
jugaré con el cisne y con la fiera 
en retozo de sangre y de blancura (p. 621). 


Si el buho es signo de sabiduria pensa- 
tiva, el cisne presenta en su ritmico 
movimiento febriles recuerdos. Nétese 
el contraste estético: 


Mece su barca de impoluta nieve 
el précer cisne en el tazén exiguo, 
y ocultas brasas del afén antiguo 
en milagrosa evocacién remueve (p. 335). 


El cisne erético y decorativo, el cisne 
de la serenidad y de la madurez estética 
se aproxima mas y mds a un mundo in- 
terior de tendencias y posicién clAsicas. 
Deslumbra en el recuerdo la pureza de 
la infancia y después por extensién 
adopta el simbolismo de pureza. Esta 
misma pureza depurada dramatiza en 
la infancia de Gonzdlez Martinez la 
metdéfora de su eterno morir en “El 
Condenado”’: 


Fantasmas de nifiez. . . . ,No fué la mfa, 
en el é6palo azul del alba insomne, 
cisne manchado en sangre de agon{a? (p. 595). 
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Y en “Merci de toi,” la cancién de cisne 
humanizada en forma de queja, completa 
Gonzalez Martinez estética y lé6gicamente 
el derrotero cinegético: 


Un viento de pavor cruza la escena, 
el sol se apaga y una voz resuena 
como queja de cisne moribundo . . . (p. 861). 


2No hubo, entonces, un asesinato cine- 
gético? ¢Triunfé el cisne sobre el pobre 
buho? Ferndndez MacGregor explica 
esta anomalfa con la frase: “te seguiré 
amando después.”’ 

En el ritmo poético-tematico de Gon- 
zdlez Martinez cada tema se presenta y 
desarrolla como en la forma de la sonata. 
Se presenta primero en la época de for- 
macién del poeta con el simbolismo acep- 
tado y comtin. Sigue después una cons- 
tante depuracién que suavemente pero 
con hondo dolor se humaniza y después, 
ya en su mundo interior, comparte de 
los valores espirituales del poeta. 

En los simbolismos que da al cisne el 
Buho (jHe aqui el contraste més paradé- 
jico!), este proceso de depuracién simbo- 
lista presenta como segunda melodia 
de contraste al buho pensativo y rey 
silencioso de la noche y la sabiduria. 
Contra los valores més humanos del 
cisne (amor, decoracién ostentativa, mo- 
vimiento, recuerdo y muerte romdntica 
y trdgica), el buho ofrece el contraste 
estético en dramatico duelo. Dificil de- 
cidir cudl ave fué la favorita del poeta 
por el sendero de su vida alucinada. 

Como el tema de la vida y como el 
tema de la muerte en la poesia de Gonzé- 
lez Martinez, el cisne y el buho siguieron 
viviendo. Cada uno agregé en el mo- 
mento de angustia o alegria el arpegic 
oportuno y la honda nota tragica. 

El mismo y ahora lamentado Gonzé- 
lez Martinez no advirtid (en platica 
conmigo en 1950) ni se preocupé por la 
supervivencia del cisne en su poesia y 
mucho se sorprendié al leer la estadistica 
del tema cisne-buho aqui presentada. 
Absorto en la creacién de su mundo, 
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1e siguié dictando a su partitura poética Martinez purificado y humanizado. Por 
a el contrapunto adecuado. qué? “Porque lo siguiéd amando después.” 
Le Los criticos también siguieron mascu- 

llando en cétedra y estudios el clisé litera- NOTAS 
rio del cinegético asesinato. Y aun des- Ce ee poaes =e 
; X1CO: lacion dae ipreros itores 
_ ner ecbenaiiteee ~ Mexicanos, 1944), p&g. 135. Todas #4 citaciones 
: - de poesia serdén de esta edicién. 
el bello estudio de Pedro Salinas. Malgré :Genaro Fern&ndez MacGregor, Cardtulas 
.. lui, el Buho sufriéd la condena de un reo (México: Ed. Botas, 1935), pég. 23. 
re literario. * Salinas, ‘= clone x rs — Resists Ibero- 
. americana, II, no. 4 4 4 
pd Confiamos que este breve aclaracion ‘ Romance, Afio II, no. 22 (15 de marzo de 
‘6 dedicada a la carifiosa memoria de don 941), pag. 1. 
Pedro Salinas y de don Enrique, presen- * Gonzélez Martinez deseché en gran parte las 
._- ten la dualidad estética de la ecuacién poesias de sus dos primeros libros (Preludios, 
y cisne—buho. 1903, y Lirismos, 1907) y los poemas que escogié 
2. éMurié el cisne? Si, murié el cisne de oe a ee ee ee ee ee 
r- engafioso plumaje pero como Lazaro + Vilano al Viento (México: Editorial Stylo, 
- resucité6 al mundo absorto de Gonzdlez 1948), pd&gs. 128 y 143. 
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LAS NUEVAS NORMAS DE PROSODIA Y ORTOGRAFIA DE 
LA ACADEMIA ESPANOLA 


JerO6nmMO MALLO 


University of Iowa 


Obrando como poder legislativo del 
idioma, la Real Academia Espaiiola 
promulgé unas Nuevas Normas de Pro- 
sodia y Ortografia, que habrian de regir, 
precisamente, desde el dia primero de 
setiembre de 1952. 

Creo que el excelso poeta Rubén Darfo 
exageré un poco al escribir en su “Leta- 
nia a Nuestro Sefior Don Quijote’’: “de 
las epidemias, de horribles blasfemias, 
/ de las Academias, / ;Libranos Sefior!”’ 
Tal vez seria mds exacto decir de ellas 
que: “Ni son todos los que estan, / ni 
estan todos los que son.” 

Porque, efectivamente, como en las 
Academias de la Lengua ingresan muchos 
de sus miembros por motivos muy dis- 
tintos del conocimiento del idioma y del 
mérito literario, resulta que ni todos los 
que forman parte de la docta corporacién 
merecen ese alto honor, ni pertenecen a 
ella todos los que en su seno podrian 
prestar buenos servicios. Hubo siempre 
y hay ahora, sin embargo, un reducido 
grupo de hombres de gran valia merced 
a cuya labor estimabilisima el Diccio- 
nario y la Gramftica—no obstante las 
criticas de que han sido objeto—gozan 
de verdadera autoridad. 

En las Nuevas Normas a que me re- 
fiero no se establecen reglas fundamental- 
mente distintas de las que venfan rigiendo 
en cuanto a prosodia y ortografia. Se 
ha limitado la Academia a esclarecer 
puntos dudosos y a rectificar, con plau- 
sible sinceridad, errores advertidos. Pero 
debe de haber, sin duda, problemas di- 
ficilisimos sobre cuya decisién prefiere 
abstenerse, y asi dice, por ejemplo, que 
“Ja cuestién de si violefa es palabra trisf- 
laba o cuatrisilaba, puede quedar por 
ahora en suspenso”’ (vi-o-le-ta, 0 vio-le-ta). 


Las nuevas normas son, a mi parecer, 
acertadisimas, como producto de la ex- 
cepcional competencia del ilustre lexicé- 
grafo don Julio Casares, secretario per- 
petuo de la Academia, a quien, en la 
ultima asamblea, elegimos Miembro Ho- 
norario de nuestra Asociacién. 

No es posible dar a conocer en este 
articulo todas las reformas y rectifica- 
ciones acordadas. Por ello voy a refe- 
rirme sdélo a las que me parecen més 
interesantes y a las de valor practico 
por la frecuencia de su aplicacidén. 

Autoriza la Academia una doble acen- 
tuacién para corto nimero de palabras, 
y entre ellas las siguientes: alveolo:al- 
véolo — pentdgrama: pentagrama — sdns- 
crito: sanscrito — dinamo: dinamo — polf- 
glota: poliglota — reima:reuma — pertodo: 
periodo — ettope:etiope — olimptada: 
olimpiada — metamérfosis:metamorfosis 
— cardtaco:cardiaco — cantiga:cdntiga 
—antinomia:antinomia. Pero la adapta- 
cién espafiola de “foot ball” ha de escri- 
birse y pronunciarse asf: futbol, o sea 
con el acento en la primera silaba. Se 
establece también una sola acentuacién 
para antropofagia, laringoscopia, hidro- 
cefalia y algunas otras palabras que a 
veces han sido pronunciadas de otro 
modo. 

Podran escribirse con o sin “p”’ inicial 
las palabras que principian por “ps” y 
asi psicologia: sicologia — psicosis: sicosis. 
La misma regla se aplica a las que comien- 
zan con “‘mn,”’ mnemotecnia:nemotecnia, 
y con ‘gn,” gnomo:nomo. 

Se aceptan para el Diccionario las 
formas contractas de remplazar, remplazo 
—rembolsar, rembolso. 

“Cuando un vocablo simple—decreta 
la Academia—entra a formar parte de 
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un compuesto como primer elemento del 
mismo, se escribiré sin el acento orto- 
grafico que como simple le habria corres- 
pondido: decimoséptimo, asimismo, rio- 
platense. Se excepttian de esta regla los 
adverbios en “-mente” porque en ellos 
se dan realmente dos acentos prosdédicos, 
uno en el adjetivo y otro en el nombre 
“mente.” La pronunciacién de estos 
adverbios con un solo acento, es decir, 
como voces llanas, ha de tenerse por 
incorrecta. Se pronunciaré, pues, y se 
escribiré el adverbio marcando en el 
adjetivo el acento que debe llevar como 
simple: dgilmente, cortésmente, licita 

A primera vista podria parecer arbitra- 
rio el establecimiento de normas distin- 
tas. No lo es, sin embargo. El ofdo atento 
percibe la distincién. Pronunciando sepa- 
radamente décimo y séptimo, tienen, como 
esdriijulos, el acento en las primeras 
silabas. La palabra compuesta, decimo- 
séptimo, sigue siendo esdrijula, con acento 
en la silaba “sép’’, pero no en el primer 
elemento, pues la fraccién décimo se con- 
vierte en Ilana al unirse con la otra. En 
la voz compuesta rioplatense el primer 
elemento se convierte en diptongo, sin 
acento en la “i”, y el conjunto es una 
palabra Ilana. Pero en los adverbios en 
~mente se conserva el acento del adjetivo 
al pronunciarlos y se viciarfa efectiva- 
mente la pronunciacién omitiéndolo. 

“En los compuestos de dos o més 
adjetivos unidos con guién, cada elemento 
conservaré su acentuacién prosédica y la 
ortografica si le correspondiere: hispano- 
belga, anglo-soviético, cdntabro-astur, his- 
térico-critico-bibliogrdfico.” 

Me parece acertada esta regla—vendra 
a incorporarse al ntimero 187 de la Gramé- 
tica—pues corresponde a la realidad de 
la pronunciacién correcta y a la practica 
de las personas que escriben bien. En 
efecto, si uno de estos compuestos se 
pronuncia como una sola palabra queda 
alterado el acento prosédico. Asf, por 
ejemplo, en cantabroastur el acento prosé- 
dico no recae en “cén” sino en “tA.” 
Pero pronunciado el compuesto con la 


distincién que el guidn significa, no cam- 
bia el acento prosédico de cada uno de 
los elementos, ni tampoco el ortografico. 

Dice la Academia: “El acento orto- 
grafico que ahora llevan, salvo alguna ex- 
cepcién, los infinitivos terminados en 
-air, -eir, -oir se suprimiré en lo sucesivo. 
Se escribiré, pues, embair, sonreir, desoir, 
etc.; y para concordar esta practica con 
lo dispuesto en la GramAtica se afiadird 
a la regla del ntim. 539, a, lo que sigue: 
“Se exceptiia la “i” de la desinencia del 
infinitivo.” 

Se relaciona esta norma con miiltiples 
y sutiles problemas que suscita la acen- 
tuacién de los infinitivos. La Academia 
los resuelve de un modo tajante y nega- 
tivo con decir que no se acentiien en 
adelante. Ya no caben dudas. 2Pero es 
acertado el criterio académico? Segtin 
se mire. La Academia se ha encontrado 
con varias cuestiones. zDebe acentuarse 
sonreir para sefialar el hiato? zDebe acen- 
tuarse hutr para indicar que no es dip- 
tongo? :Deben tener distinta acentuacién 
lim-piar, santi-guar, por ejemplo, que 
terminan en diptongo, y expi-ar, actu-ar, 
que se pronuncian con hiato? La Aca- 
demia adopta un criterio de simplifica- 
cién frente a tanta complicacién y 
decreta que no se acenttie ningtin infini- 
tivo. j;Ah!, pero hay en la Gramitica 
un precepto contenido en el nim. 539 
a) segtin el cual “En las voces agudas 
donde haya encuentro de vocal fuerte 
con una débil acentuada, ésta llevard 
acento ortografico; v. gr.: pats, raiz, 
bail etc.”” Con arreglo a esta norma, 
aunque no figure entre los ejemplos 
ningin infinitivo, habria de acentuarse 
sonreir, lo mismo que pats. Para evitar 
esta flagrante inconsecuencia normativa 
la Academia dispone que a la citada 
regla del ntim. 539 a) se agregue: “Se 
exceptiia la “i” de la desinencia del 
infinitivo.” Lo cual ha de calificarse, 
notoriamente, como disposicién arbi- 
traria.! 

Prescindiendo de la acentuacién, que 
se regiri por la norma expresada, 
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la Academia, respecto de los verbos ter- 
minados en “‘-war,” admite, y se propone 
clasificarlos, tres grupos: los que en la 
persona ‘“‘yo” se pronuncian don hiato 
(enviar, envio); los que tienen diptongo 
(limpiar, limpio); y los que se usan en 
ambas formas (auziliar, auxilto y aurilio). 

En cuanto a los verbos en “-uar” 
se establece una regla precisa: “Cuando 
la “u’’ va precedida de “c’”’ o “g’”’ forma 
diptongo con la vocal siguiente: evacuar, 
eva-cuo; averiguar, averi-guo. En los res- 
tantes casos hay hiato: actuar, acti-o; 
evaluar, evali-o.”’ 

Tales disposiciones me parecen muy 
bien fundadas y también la siguiente: 
“Se incluiré en la Gramatica una lista 
de los verbos consondnticos que, por 
tener encuentro de vocales dentro del 
tema, dan motivo a vacilacién, y se indi- 
card en cada caso cual es la acentuacién 
correcta.” 

La Academia tiene ya formada esa 
lista y en ella figuran como casos mas 
corrientes: aislar, a-tslo; ahijar, a-hijo; 
ahumar, a-hiimo; cohibir, co-hibo; pro- 
hibir, pro-hibo; prohijar, pro-hijo; reunir, 
re-tino; rehusar, re-hiso; rehuir, re-hiyo; 
enraizar, enra-tzo; arcaizar, arca-tzo; amo- 
hinar, amo-hino; maniatar, mani-ato; vio- 
lar, vi-olo. Respecto de embaular la 
Academia se inclina por emba-ilo, por 
mas que hay quien dice baul y embaulo; 
y en cuanto a embaucar aconseja embdauco, 
aunque en lo antiguo tuvo hiato emba-uco. 

Se establecen como normas generales 
de acentuacién las siguientes: 

la. “El encuentro de vocal fuerte ténica 
mas (con) débil Atona, o de débil Atona 
mas (con) fuerte ténica, forma siempre 
diptongo y la acentuacién grafica de 
éste, cuando sea necesaria, se hard con 
arreglo a lo dispuesto en el nim. 539 e), 
de la Gramatica.”’ 

2a. “El encuentro de fuerte dAtona 
mas (con) débil ténica, o de débil ténica 
mds (con) fuerte 4tona, no forma dip- 
tongo, y la vocal débil llevar4 acento 
ortograéfico sea cualquiera la silaba en 
que se halle.” 

No sobran estas normas definidoras, 
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pero me parece que no constituyen nove- 
dad ni variacién alguna. 

He aqui otra regla: “La combinacién 
“ui” se consideraré practicamente dip- 
tongo.” Aun cuando en algunas palabras 
se pronuncia con tendencia al hiato, no 
parece necesario el acento sino cuando 
lo requiere por razén del conjunto; asf 
lleva acento casutstico, por ser palabra 
esdrijula, pero no debe ponerse en 
casuista, que es llana. 

Se introduce una variacién importante 
en la siguiente norma: 

“Se suprimiré el apartado f) del nim. 
539 (de la GramAtica), a fin de que los 
monosilabos fue, fui, dio, vio se escriban 
en lo sucesivo sin tilde (sin acento).” 
Como nunca hubo razén suficiente para 
acentuar estas palabras, me parece acerta- 
disima la nueva norma con que la Aca- 
demia se rectifica a si misma. 

Veamos otra interesante novedad: 

“A continuacién de la regla d) nim. 
540 (de la GramAtica) se insertard el 
siguiente pdrrafo: “El uso del acento 
ortogréfico en este, ese, aquel, con sus 
femeninos y plurales cuando tienen carac- 
ter de pronombre, podré extenderse a 
otros vocablos que, a semejanza de 
los demostrativos, pueden tener, a mas 
de funcién adjetiva, otra pronominal: 
otro, algunos, pocos, muchos, etc. Sera 
licito prescindir de la tilde (acento) 
cuando de ello no resulte anfibologia.” 

En la discutida cuestién de si los 
demostrativos y otras palabras con fun- 
cién pronominal deben llevar acento— 
la novedad consiste en incluir ahora esos 
“otros vocablos”—hay gramaticos que 
sostienen rotundamente el criterio afirma- 
tivo y otros el negativo. Yo, queaunque 
no me tengo por gramatico me permito 
opinar sobre los asuntos que estudio, 
creo que por motivos de simplificacién no 
deberfa requerirse el acento m4&s que 
cuando se precise para evitar la anfibolo- 
gia, como en el siguiente ejemplo: ““Todos 
los amotinados trafan algo con que ata- 
car: algunos fusiles, pécos sables y mtichos 
palos.”’ Sin los acentos podria dudarse si 
algunos, pocos y muchos se referfan a 
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los amotinados o a las armas. La Acade- 
mia, menos radical, parece recomendar 
el uso del acento para tales palabras en 
funcién pronominal, si bien autoriza 
para prescindir de él cuando no haya 
peligro de anfibologia. 

Respecto de la palabra aun se decreta 
un cambio de norma. Segtin la anterior, 
como es sabido, se acentuaba o no aten- 
diendo a su posicién posterior o anterior 
al verbo. La nueva regla tiene mds funda- 
mento en cuanto a la distinciédn. Dice 
asi: “La particula “aun” llevard tilde 
(acento)—auin—y se pronunciardé disf- 
laba cuando pueda sustituirse por to- 
davia sin alterar el sentido de la frase: 
atin estd enfermo, estd enfermo ain. 
En los demds casos, es decir, con el sig- 
nificado de hasta, también, inclusive, (o 
siquiera con negacién) se escribiran sin 
tilde (acento): aun los sordos han de 
oirme; no hizo nada por él, ni aun lo 
intents. ~ 

La Academia dispone que sea precep- 
tivo acentuar la palabra sdélo cuando se 
emplea como adverbio. 

Encontramos otra reforma radical. 
Los nombres propios extranjeros—no 
espafiolizados—que segtin la Academia 
debian acentuarse con arreglo a la proso- 
dia de la lengua espafiola—habran de 
escribirse en lo sucesivo “sin ponerles 
ningin acento que no tengan en el 
idioma original.” La norma antigua con- 
ducia algunas veces a resultados absurdos. 
(“zDénde le pondremos el acento a 
Boileau para indicar que es voz aguda? 
¢Qué haremos con Valéry para indicar 
lo mismo? :Desfiguraremos el nombre de 
Barres cambidndole el acento grave por 
el agudo?”’) En la nueva norma no se 
dice expresamente, aunque al parecer 
deba sobrentenderse, que tales palabras 
de origen extranjero han de escribirse 
con los mismos acentos que llevan en la 
lengua original. 

He aqui dos normas que se recomien- 
dan, sin darles cardcter preceptivo: 

“Cuando los gentilicios de dos pueblos 
o territorios formen un compuesto apli- 
cable a una tercera entidad geogrdfica 


o politica, en la que se han fundido los 
caracteres de ambos pueblos o territorios, 
dicho compuesto se escribiré sin separa- 
ciédn de sus elementos: hispanoamericano. 
En los demas casos, es decir, cuando no 
hay fusién, sino oposicién o contraste 
entre los elementos componentes, se 
uniraén éstos con guién: franco-prusiano, 
germano-soviético.” Aunque no es pre- 
ceptiva, me parece esta regla tan acer- 
tada que debe aplicarse de un modo cons- 
tante. 

“Los compuestos de nueva formacién 
en que entren dos adjetivos, el primero 
de los cuales conserva invariable la ter- 
minacién masculina singular mientras 
el segundo concuerda en género y nimero 
con el nombre correspondiente, se escri- 
birdn uniendo con guién dichos adjetivos: 
tratado teérico-practico; leccién teérico- 
prdctica, cuerpos técnico-administrativos.”’ 
También parece acertada esta regla. 

Respecto de la divisién de palabras y 
uso del guidén al final de lfnea cuando 
no quepa la palabra entera, la Academia 
modifica el nimero 553 de la Gramatica 
inspirandose en el principio de que: 
“Cuando sea necesario partir una palabra, 
cualquiera de las partes en que se divida 
habrd de tener por lo menos una sflaba 
completa: de-samparo, desam-paro, de- 
sampa-ro; no-sotros, noso-tros.”” Este es 
el criterio bdsico. “Esto no obstante, 
cuando un compuesto sea claramente 
analizable como formado de palabras 
que por si solas tienen uso en la lengua 
o de una de estas palabras y un prefijo, 
ser potestativo dividir el compuesto 
separando sus componentes aunque no 
coincida la divisién con el silabeo del 
compuesto.” Asi podr& dividirse: no- 
soltros 0 nos-otros, de-samparo o des-am- 
paro. También se dispone que cuando 
haya de quedar en principio de linea 
una “h” precedida de consonante, se 
dejar4 ésta al final del renglén anterior, 
y se comenzaré el siguiente con la “h’’: 
al-haraca, des-hidratar. 

Se declara que la “h” muda, colecada 
entre dos vocales, no impide que éstas 
formen diptongo (desahuciar), y cuando 
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alguna de dichas vocales, por virtud de 
las normas generales, haya de ir acen- 
tuada, se pondrd el acento ortografico 
como si no existiera la “th”: vahtdo, biiho, 
rehiso. 

El apartado c) del nim. 538 de la 
Gramatica, que venfa diciendo: ‘‘La “y” 
final aunque suena como vocal, se con- 
sidera como consonante para los efectos 
de la acentuacién,”’ quedard redactado 
asi: “No lIlevaraén acento ortogrdfico 
los vocablos agudos terminados en “y’’: 
virrey, convoy, cocuy, cargabuey.”’ La 
efectividad del precepto es la misma, 
pues al parecer todas las palabras termi- 
nadas en “y’’ son agudas, pero la nueva 
redaccién es mds clara y directa. 

Tales son las reformas y adiciones que 
juzgo md4s importantes o de aplicacién 
mds frecuente. Todas las acordadas 
se llevardn a las préximas ediciones del 
Diccionario y de la Gramatica. Por 
cierto que al final de su formulacién 
dicen los sefiores académicos: “‘Las pre- 
cedentes normas de prosodia y orto- 
grafia entrarin en vigor en la fecha que 
acuerde la Academia; pero su aplicacién 
seré potestativa hasta tanto que dichas 
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normas se articulen en la nueva edicién 
reformada de la GramAtica.” “:Entrardn 
en vigor?” “Serdn zpotestativas?” Tiene 
esta férmula promulgatoria un _ tono 
demasiado legislativo. Porque, en reali- 
dad, no se puede privar al lenguaje de 
su naturaleza “‘potestativa.” Recordemos 
la respuesta que dio a Sancho Panza 
aquel joven a quien mandaba a dormir a 
la cArcel cuando lo encontré al rondar la 
insula: “con todo esto, si yo no quiero 
dormir, y estarme despierto toda la 
noche, sin pegar pestafia, zseré vuesa 
merced bastante con todo su poder para 
hacerme dormir, si yo no quiero?” 


NOTA 


1 No hay en este comentario, ni en el resto del 
presente articulo, la menor intencién de cen- 
sura. No olvido que muchas veces “‘lo mejor es 
enemigo de lo bueno.’’ Pero la arbitrariedad 
siempre hiere un poco. Ademéfs, el criterio de 
simplificar la escritura podria conducir a la 
total supresién de los acentos ortogrdficos, 
medida radical que, dicho sea de paso, no me 
asustaria. En el inglés, con mayores complica- 
ciones fonéticas y ortogrdficas, no tenemos 
acentos ...ni Academias. Lo cual no ha sido 
obstdculo para su difusiédn por todo el mundo, 
ni para que sirva de instrumento a una excelsa 
literatura. 
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LA FORMA COMICA EN EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 


EDMUND DE CHASCA 
University of Chicago 


En el “Prefacio del autor” que pre- 
cede la primera entrega del Sombrero 
de tres picos a una revista madrilefia, 
nos dice Alarcén que primero escribié 
una versién muy corta para cumplir con 
la solicitacién del redactor de un perié- 
dico jocoso cubano. Traté primero de 
inventar un asunto original, pero no lo 
logré. Al fin se le ocurrié utilizar como 
fuente cierto romance que a menudo 
habia ofdo recitar durante su _nifiez, 
titulado El Corregidor y la Molinera. 
Terminada la primera versién corta, 
comprendié Alarcén que el asunto exigia 
mas extensién, y, poniendo febril mano 
a la obra, no tardé en sacar en limpio 
la versién mds extensa més 0 menos tal 
como la conocemos hoy. Esta aparecié 
originalmente en cinco nimeros de la 
Revista Europea entre el 2 de agosto y el 
6 de septiembre de 1874. Mas tarde 
corrigié Alarcén esta versién, omitiendo 
gran parte del original “Prefacio del 
autor,” y poniendo muchas aunque no 
radicales enmiendas en el texto de la 
novelita.' 

Estas circunstancias ayudan a explicar 
el que un autor como Alarcén, tan dado 
a la tétrica seriedad de un romanticismo 
tardfo en casi toda su produccidén novelis- 
tica, viniese a escribir una novela que se 
tiene generalmente por una de las obras 
maestras de género cémico en la litera- 
tura mundial. 

El asunto del Sombrero de tres picos 
es el ridiculo y malogrado intento del 
Corregidor por seducir a la mujer del 
molinero, y de las consecuencias de este 
intento, las cuales se deben a la reaccién 
inconscientemente cémica del marido, 
quien, creyéndose agraviado, aunque 
sin razén, piensa vengarse contra los 
ofensores mediante el designio, nunca 
llevado a cabo, de seducir a la austera 


mujer del Corregidor. Hay aqui, pues, 
un procedimiento para representar cémi- 
camente una situacién de honor. Este 
procedimiento no permite que se logren 
las potencialidades serias de la situacién. 
Sin embargo, reducido a su formulacién 
esencial, el tema de nuestro cuento es 
el honor del molinero. 

Alarcén ha logrado su propésito cémico 
con insélito acierto porque todas las 
partes—accién, personajes, pensamiento 
y las palabras que lo expresan—sirven 
casi perfectamente el fin de la idea tem4- 
tica. Esta idea depende, para lograr su 
efecto cémico, de la representacién bufo- 
nesca de un asunto que en la literatura 
espafiola suele representarse dramAdtica 
y hasta trdégicamente. Para decirlo de 
otro modo, la comicidad se funda en lo 
absurdo y ridiculo de representar irre- 
verentemente una situacién que los in- 
teresados suelen tener por catastrdfica. 

El problema personal del molinero, 
su supuesta deshonra, es cémico para el 
lector porque sabe que esta deshonra no 
es verdadera. Pero el que el lector sepa 
la verdad y no el personaje interesado 
no basta para hacernos reir. De ser asi 
nos reirfiamos si Lucas matara al Corregi- 
dor con su trabuco, como era de esperarse 
que hiciera un espafiol pundonoroso en 
su caso. En vez de incurrir en lo que seria 
un error desde el punto de vista de las 
exigencias cémicas, Lucas traza un plan 
de venganza sumamente risible. La in- 
geniosidad del plan, mediante el cual 
piensa conseguir los favores de la austera 
Corregidora, disfrazado con las ropas del 
Corregidor, es sdlo un elemento secundario 
de la comicidad. De fundamental im- 
portancia es que Lucas hubiese obrado 
razonable y no apasionadamente, porque 
nada seria més impropio en una situa- 
cién cémica que un héroe apasionado. 
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Alarcén mismo tuvo muy presentes 
las posibilidades tragicas de la accién. 
Podemos creer que por ser tan dado, 
en tantas obras suyas, a cierto melo- 
dramatismo, no pudo menos de in- 
clinarse a explotar estas posibilidades, 
porque llama a Lucas un Otelo murciano 
“con alpargatas y montera, en el primer 
acto de una tragedia posible [el subrayado 
es mfo].’” En efecto, Alarcén se aproxima 
a las actitudes tétricas de muchas de 
sus obras en el pdrrafo anterior, pero 
pronto se refrena, preguntando: “Pero 
ga qué estos rel4mpagos fatfidicos en 
una atmdsfera tan serena? 2A qué estas 
actitudes melodramdticas en un cuadro 
de género?” (p. 21). 

Los personajes alarconianos se mueven 
en un ambiente despejado de todas sus 
nubes por las frescas brisas de la comedia 
pura. Esta, al contrario de la comedia 
satirica, no se burla de las flaquezas hu- 
manas, mds bien las ve con tolerancia 
como irregularidades absurdas de un 
medio irreal donde no existen los valores 
morales. zNo hay, pues, realismo en 
esta obra? El autor si ha utilizado ciertos 
elementos de la realidad, alterado otros, 
para crear una realidad ideal de espfritu 
festivo, de sabor arcaico, y de costum- 
brismo pintoresco. Este es un realismo 
selectivo cuyo fin es lograr un verosimi- 
lismo mds bien que un verismo en la 
representacién del ambiente. Sobre todo 
le conviene a la finalidad artistica de 
Alarcén despojar la realidad histdérica 
de sus aspectos graves, o representarlos 
como fenédmenos tan remotos que pier- 
den su cruel matizacién en la perpectiva 
temporal. Asi es que para los personajes 
de su fabula, Napoleén, figura calamitosa 
para el resto de Europa, es un héroe 
remoto y admirable como el de un libro 
de caballerias. La injusticia social y las 
crueldades de la autoridad arbitraria 
no son ms que manifestaciones de 
una “pintoresca [el subrayado es mifo] 
desigualdad ante la ley” (p. 6). Consi- 
derada desde un punto de vista romantico 
o cémico la desigualdad, tan chocante 
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y hasta desgarradora en la realidad, 
puede parecer pintoresca, como se ha 
pretendido hacer parecer la bella rela- 
cién entre amo y esclavo en idilios de 
una sociedad paternalista en el sur de 
los Estados Unidos antes de la guerra 
civil, y como Alarcén ha hecho parecer 
la abismal desigualdad econédmica y 
social entre su héroe y las personas de 
campanillas que se reunfan en su molino. 
El tio Lucas, un “don Francisco de 
Quevedo en bruto,” posefa las prendas 
intelectuales para soltar las saetas de 
su ironia y de su sarcasmo monumental 
contra los pechos privilegiados; pero 
ni por asomo se le ocurrié hacer tal cosa 
a Lucas, siendo un personaje netamente 
cémico. 

En cualquier ficcién los personajes 
representan personas ideales mas bien 
que particulares. Hasta en la novela 
mas realista no son los agentes trasuntos 
literales de la actualidad. Son mas bien 
personas especialmente inventadas para 
encajar en la ficciédn. Si es complejo el 
personaje novelistico, dificilmente se re- 
duce a un tipo; pero por complejo que 
sea no debe dejar de poseer una identi- 
dad quintaesencial. En su _fisonomia 
inconfundible se funden, en una misteriosa 
sintesis, carne y hueso de sus atributos 
materiales y la idea que ejemplifica. Si 
la idea representada por el personaje es 
simple, éste es reductible al tipo y hasta 
a la abstraccién de la alegoria. Los per- 
sonajes principales de nuestra novela son 
simples y facilmente pueden reducirse a 
la idea que representan. Bien pudo dis- 
currir Alarcén: “representaremos festi- 
vamente en esta alegoria jocosa, a la 
Belleza (Frasquita) enamorada de la 
fealdad (Lucas) y ridiculamente anhe- 
lada por la decrépita sensualidad (el 
Corregidor).” 

Lo que de una vez resalta en nues- 
tro cuento es que todos los personajes 
encajan perfectamente en la accién. Paten- 
temente, seria imposible idear una situa- 
cién cémica en la que todos los persona- 
jes carecieran de ridiculez. Y si algunos 
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no se apartan del correcto modo de 
obrar, al hallarse en una situacién cémica- 
mente desconcertante, pierden su digni- 
dad, o porque ellos mismos, sin quererlo, 
vienen a comportarse ridiculamente, o 
porque aunque la conserven, el hacerlo 
parece ridiculo en las circunstancias. 
Lo dicho, creo, queda comprobado en 
el caso de la esposa del Corregidor, 
“que tenia algo de reina y muchode 
abadesa,”’ pero cuya grave presencia, 
en vez de resultar contraproducente en 
el ultimo, comiquisimo capitulo, hace 
resaltar la comicidad de los demas. 

Fuera de la Corregidora, tan noble, tan 
grave en su porte, poseen los otros per- 
sonajes importantes una extravagancia 
cémica, muy fuerte en el caso del prota- 
gonista y su contrario, muy atenuada en 
el caso de la heroina, a quien Alarcén 
ha representado con ciertos trazos exa- 
gerados, pero sin sacrificar su espléndida 
belleza. 

El tio Lucas, muy moreno, barbilam- 
pifio, narigén, orejudo y picado de 
viruelas, cargado de espaldas, con ojillos 
de enamorado mono, es més feo que 
Picio (p. 16), y el Corregidor era todavia 
mds cargado de espaldas que el tio 
Lucas, casi jorobado, endeblillo, de mala 
salud y “con las piernas arqueadas y 
una manera de andar sui generis (balan- 
ceAndose de un lado a otro y de atrds 
hacia adelante), que sdélo se puede descri- 
bir con la absurda férmula de que parecia 
cojo de los dos pies” (p. 23). 

Estos personajes no son del todo gro- 
tescos, sin embargo. De serlo no serfan 
mds que groseras criaturas de farsa. 
Alarcén se levanta por encima de lo 
meramente burlesco estableciendo un 
equilibrio entre categorias contrarias: 
a la fealdad fisica de Lucas se oponen sus 
admirables caracteres intelectuales y mo- 
rales; al tamafio monumental de Fras- 
quita, la gracia, la ligereza, la movibili- 
dad; y al cuerpo debilitado y malformado 
del Corregidor sirve de contrapeso su 
fino y travieso rostro que revelaba ‘“‘que 
aquel hombre habria sido, en su remota 
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juventud, muy agradable y aceptoa 
las mujeres, no obstante sus piernas y 
su joroba” (p. 23). 

Especialmente notable en este sistema 
de ba&scula en la caracterizacién es el 
retrato de Frasquita. Mucho importa 
que aparezca bella y seductora y a la 
vez que encaje en el contenido cémico. 
Alarcén consigue este diffcil doble pro- 
pésito de tres maneras: primero, utili- 
zando la desproporcién (en relacién a 
los otros personajes) mds bien que la 
fealdad como elemento constituyente de 
su aspecto grotesco; segundo, aparentando 
m4s bien que realizando este aspecto; 
y tercero, resaltando la categoria afirma- 
tiva sobre la negativa, lo que, a su vez, 
se alcanza no sdélo mediante la minora- 
cién relativa de lo grotesco en el caso de 
Frasquita, sino también porque Alarcén 
vuelve al revés el orden enumerativo, 
primero encareciendo sus muchos rasgos 
admirables y después mencionando los 
otros, mientras que en el caso de Lucas 
y del Corregidor occurre lo contrario. 

Los primeros dos puntos creo que que- 
dan comprobados en las siguientes des- 
cripciones: “[Frasquita] tenia mds de 
dos varas de estatura, y era recia a pro- 
porcién, o quizés mds gruesa todavia de 
lo correspondiente a su arrogante talla. 
Parecia una Niobe colosal, y eso que no 
habia tenido hijos: parecia un Hércules 
... hembra: parecia una matrona ro- 
mana de las que aun hay ejemplares en 
el Trastévere.” Y “avivdbanlo [su rostro] 
donosamente hasta cinco hoyuelos: dos 
en una mejilla; otro en otra, otro, muy 
chico, cerca de la comisura izquierda de 
sus rientes labios, y el Ultimo, muy 
grande, en medio de su redonda barba”’ 
(p. 14). gPodemos decir que Frasquita es 
fea? gNo es fealdad en una mujer el 
tamafiodescomunal, especialmente cuando 
éste es el de un Hércules de fantdstica 
musculatura y cuando la Niobe no es 
una Niobe ordinaria sino colosa’> Me 
parece que no es dificil eliminar, en 
nuestra visualizacién de esta soberbia 
hembra, cualquier elemento repugnante, 
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y facil concebir esta desproporcién di- 
mensional (es decir, desproporcién en 
relacién a su marido y a las mujeres 
corrientes) mds bien como magnificacién 
de bellezas ordinarias. En cuanto a lo 
de aparentar m4s bien que demostrar 
el tamafio fantdstico de Frasquita, con- 
sideremos la dimensién m&s exacta que 
Alarcén nos da de su estatura. Esta es 
de “mas de dos varas.”” La vara espafiola 
equivale a casi treinta y tres pulgadas. 
Tenfa, pues, Frasquita, mds de cinco 
pies y seis pulgadas de estatura, bastante 
alta para una mujer espafiola, aunque 
nada fuera de lo comin entre las mds 
amaz6nicas hembras de paises septen- 
trionales. En la edicién de la Revista 
Europea Alarcén puso “tenia mds de 
cinco pies de estatura,” dimensién cuyo 
pico (“més’’) limita la altura m4s que 
el de las varas, ya que la diferencia entre 
cinco y seis pies es la que media, en el 
caso de una espafiola, entre una mujer 
sdlo medianamente alta y una mujer 
bastante alta. Pero la diferencia entre 
dos y tres varas (“mds de dos varas” 
puede ser hasta ocho pies) puede ser la 
que media entre una mujer muy alta y 
una giganta. La margen dimensional de 
la ultima variante hace posible, aunque 
no necesario, que veamos a Frasquita 
como “una Niobe colosal,” pero aun 
asi, la gigantesca estatura de la navarra 
es m&s aparente que verdadera. Fuera 
de que a Alarcén le convino, por motivos 
estéticos, evocar una visién de escultérica 
belleza cld4sica, no debemos olvidar otro 
elemento consituyente en esta descrip- 
cién, el de la irrefrenable exuberancia 
retérica de nuestro autor andaluz. El 
efecto de esta exuberancia, ademas del 
ya analizado, es el de sugerir la opulencia 
seductora de las lujosas carnes de su 
herofna. 

Hay otro efecto del tamafio de Fras- 
quita aun mds esencial para la forma 
cémica. Este tamafio, y la fuerza fisica 
que lo acompafia, son estructuralmente 
necesarios a la accién de la fabula, cuya 
ridiculez fundamental resulta de que un 
endeble y ya no joven libertino trate de 
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seducir a una amazona. El lector recor- 
dar& que uno de los puntos culminantes 
del efecto cémico corresponde al capitulo 
once, donde Frasquita, disimulada y 
hasta coquetamente rechazando al Corre- 
gidor, ‘‘tocé el pecho de Su Sefiorfa con 
la pacifica violencia e incontrastable rigi- 
dez de la trompa de un elefante y le tiré 
de espaldas con silla y todo’”’ (p. 33). 

En su sentido mds inclusivo y medular 
el pensamiento de una obra tiene por 
concepto fundamental el tema. El medio 
para elaborarlo consta de palabras que 
expresan los sentimientos y los pensa- 
mientos de los agentes o del autor, y que 
por eso desempefian una funcidn refe- 
rible, directa o indirectamente, a la idea 
central. En una obra maestra como la 
que estudiamos, podemos determinar, en 
cualquier parte importante, la funcidén 
temdtica de cualquier pensamiento ex- 
presado por un personaje o por el autor. 
Escojamos dos o tres de éstos al azar. 

Cuando el obispo, admirando a la 
molinera, exclama: “jEs un hermoso 
animal!,” sus palabras son las de un 
prelado benigno, tolerante, y experimen- 
tado en las cosas del mundo, un santo 
pero humano varén, cuya presencia no 
desentona entre un corro de admiradores 
todos vulnerables al hechizo de una bella 
mujer. Ya que la ejemplaridad de Fras- 
quita era tan digna de alabanza como su 
atraccién fisica, el bueno de su Ilustri- 
sima, de haberse fijado como acaso de- 
biera en el alma y no el cuerpo, hubiera 
podido exclamar que la mujer del tfo 
Lucas era una santa, pero en el contenido 
cémico tal exclamacién hubiera sido 
contraproducente. Conviene, en efecto, 
urge, no eximir, ni siquiera a una figura 
tan venerable como la del obispo, de un 
dejo de ridiculez, logrado al poner en 
sus labios palabras de matiz pagano 
impropio de su condicién. 

Propio de la comicidad ingeniosa es 
el refinamiento del pensamiento mediante 
la burla fina y disimulada de la ironfa. 
Un espfritu zumbén pero nunca punitivo 
compenetra la novelita entera. La ex- 
clamacién del obispo acabada de comen- 
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tar ilustra esta ironfa. Un matiz adicional 
la sutiliza aun m4&s cuando el prior de 
los franciscanos, animado por el ejemplo 
de Su Sefiorfa, prorrumpe: “Es la propia 
estampa de Eva,” atenuando el tono 
pagano de sus palabras con una alusién 
biblica, ya que no puede atreverse a lo 
que su poderoso superior. 

Examinemos los matices irénicos de 
otra alusién. Cuando el Corregidor se 
declara con Frasquita, cree que esté solo 
con ella, aunque el tio Lucas, encara- 
mado en la parra, lo est4é presenciando 
todo. Este no anuncia su presencia sino 
hasta que la navarra tira de espaldas a 
don Eugenio: 


Qué pasa ahi?—exclamé el tio Lucas, aso- 
mando su feo rostro entre los pAmpanos de la 
parra. 

El Corregidor estaba todavia en el suelo 
boca arriba, y miraba con un terror indecible a 
aquel hombre que aparecia en los aires boca 
abajo. 

Hubiérase dicho que Su Sefiorfa era el diablo, 
vencido, no por San Miguel, sino por otro 
demonio del infierno. 


La posicién relativa de Lucas arriba y 
del Corregidor abajo es andloga a la del 
arcangel San Miguel y Satands en las 
copiosas y conocidisimas versiones picté- 
ricas que representaban a aquél expul- 
sando a éste del cielo. En estos lienzos y 
grabados el divinamente bello San Miguel 
suele estar de pie, pisando con la planta 
la figura postrada de su monstruoso con- 
trario, Satands, usualmente representado 
en forma de dragén. Nétese aqui la 
irénica oposicién de elementos andémalos: 
el cielo se opone a la parra; el bello angel 
al feo Lucas; el endeble Corregidor al 
fuerte dragén. 

Mas tarde recibe Lucas una orden que 
le manda comparecer ante el alcalde de 
monterilla del distrito vecino. La orden, 
con la firma de Juan Lépez, fué escrita 
por el Corregidor, y bajo la firma, el 
alcalde analfabeta habia trazado una 
cruz. Todo lo que dice Alarcén es: “Y 
habia una cruz en vez de ribrica.” En 
su contenido esta afirmacién, tan parca, 
es sin embargo, muy sugerente. En un 


pais como Espafia donde los que saben 
escribir son tan dados a la ribrica, el 
afiadirla a la firma es como un sello tan 
personal que equivale a una afirmacién 
de la individualidad del sujeto. La rié- 
brica es una especie de brioso ademadn 
escrito. Lo que Alarcén nos dice con tan 
admirable ahorro de medios, pues, es 
que no sédlo es la incapacidad de Juan 
Lépez para lucir una ribrica evidencia 
de su ignorancia, sino que también de 
su insignificancia personal. 

Terminaremos nuestras observaciones 
sobre lo que Démaso Alonso llama “estilo 
y creacién’*® con una glosa de las dos ex- 
presiones que Alarcén utiliza para desig- 
nar el aspecto de su héroe, y con un juicio 
inclusivo de los aspectos generales del 
estilo. 

Las primeras palabras del capitulo que 
contiene la descripcién pormenorizada 
del molinero son: “El tio Lucas era més 
feo que Picio.”” O Alarcén utilizé esta 
expresién sélo por ser la mé&s corriente 
de las familiares que designan suma feal- 
dad en un sujeto, sin parar mientes en 
sus asociaciones folkléricas, o la utilizé 
con pleno conocimiento de causa. El 
primer motivo basta para justificarla 
desde el punto de vista de la forma cé- 
mica, ya que una expresién familiar es 
mas propia que una expresién culta para 
describir una persona del estado llano. 
La expresién familiar, al contrario, no 
creo que sea propia para designar un 
sujeto noble. No creo, por ejemplo, que 
conviniera decir que otro famoso héroe 
de la literatura, también feo y narigén 
pero de noble cuna y heroico comporta- 
miento, fuera “mds feo que Picio.” El 
primer motivo, pues, que Alarcén pudo 
haber tenido al usar la expresién, basta, 
como dijimos, para su propdésito estilfs- 
tico. Pero no nos cabe duda de que 
consciente o inconscientemente nuestro 
autor se valid de la expresién por sus 
asociaciones vulgares, ya que el molinero 
tiene por ascendiente un prototipo folk- 
lérico de la literatura popular europea.‘ 
En otra ocasién dice Gardufia que Lucas 
“se parece al sargento Utrera, que re- 
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venté de feo,” expresiédn menos corriente 
que la otra, y que también identifica a 
Lucas, idiomAticamente, con la tradicién 
popular, ya que podemos suponer que 
habria una vez en Utrera, pueblo no muy 
lejos de Sevilla, un sargento descomunal- 
mente feo, que diera origen a la locucién. 

El estilo de El sombrero de tres picos 
refleja el aspecto alegre del temperamento 
andaluz de Alarcén, tan locuaz, ocurrente, 
con ese don de exageracién, de imagina- 
tiva e ingeniosa improvisacién, con esa 
exuberancia y virtuosismo verbal que 
poseen tantos de los hijos de la Espajia 
meridional. Acaso la primera impresién 
que de este estilo se forme sea la de su 
fluidez, animacién y vigor. Se le ocurre 
al escritor una idea feliz, y la elabora 
ingeniosamente, colmando la medida de 
su sentido, como cuando elabora la lista 
de las increfbles habilidades de los 
cényuges, 0 cuando nos toma el pelo 
enumerando los infinitos impuestos que 
los contempordneos del tio Lucas tenian 
que pagar, 0 como cuando nos presenta 
a Gardufia con una descripcién metaférica 
de su persona. El estilo, pues, es un 
derroche verbal de ocurrencias acertadas 
y traviesas, perfectamente acomodado a 
la festiva forma cémica de la ficcién. 
Esta forma supera en todo sentido la 
farsica y grosera de las fuentes vulgares. 
Sin embargo, Alarcén no deja de comuni- 
car el sabor popular de estas fuentes en 
su individualisima versién. Aunque ni 
Lucas ni Frasquita hablen como risticos, 
su modo de ser y de obrar, su psicologia, 
es la de la clase humilde. Los otros per- 
sonajes rusticos, el alcalde de monterilla, 
los labradores que “se descubrian hasta 
los pies con m&s miedo que respeto,” 
Tofiuelo, y otros, tampoco hablan a la 
villanesca, pero poseen, sin embargo, 
una encantadora autenticidad lugarefia, 
manifestada mas por los giros idiomAticos, 
por lainflexién, que por peculiaridades 
dialectales. 

Hay mucho mds que decir sobre el 
estilo y creacién en El sombrero de tres 
picos. Por ahora me he limitado a al- 
gunos aspectos de la forma cémica, 
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aspectos de las partes que forman el 
todo, a saber, la acciédn, personajes y 
pensamiento. También hemos conside- 
rado la representacién del ambiente, 
notando que Alarcén lo ha modificado, 
en relacién a la realidad, para acomo- 
darlo a su propdésito. En cuanto a este 
aspecto, como en cuanto a los demas, 
el principio critico que nos ha guiado es 
el de la inseparabilidad de los compo- 
nentes estructurales en una obra de 
arte.’ La comprobacién inductiva de 
este principio es més reveladora del 
proceso creativo que un anilisis frag- 
mentario. 

Nos despedimos del tio Lucas, de la 
sefid Frasquita, del Corregidor, y de los 
demas. Allf los dejamos, en el ambiente 
ideal evocado por su creador, agentes 
deleitosos en una accidén que es un todo, 
un conjunto, en el cual lo que las cria- 
turas hacen y dicen, y lo que se dice 
sobre ellos y sobre su medio, produce 
una sintesis cébmica que deja una son- 
risa perpetua en la memoria estética. 


NOTAS 


1 Ninguno de los editores del Sombrero de tres 
picos ha cotejado la versién emendada de la 
obra con la de la Revista Europea. El cotejo 
que yo he llevado a cabo ha dado a conocer 
muchas enmiendas menores pero estilistica- 
mente reveladoras. Varias de ellas, como la que 
tiene que ver con la estatura de Frasquita, son 
de importancia capital en el perfeccionamiento 
de la estructura. 

* Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos, ed. Ed- 
mund V. de Chasca (Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1952), p. 20. Las citaciones de ahora en 
adelante serdn de esta edicién. 

* Démaso Alonso, Ensayos sobre poesia espafiola 
(Buenos Aires, 1944 [primera edicién], 1946 
[segunda edicién]). En su finfsimo anélisis, 
“Estilo y creacién en el Poema del Cid,” 
declara Alonso lo que es su concepto del estilo: 
“Tal vez mi concepto del estilo sea demasiado 
amplio. No quiero escandalizar a nadie; y me 
disculpo para decir que apunto al estilo ‘del 
estilo’ y al estilo de la ‘creacién’ ”’, p. 69. 

‘ Véase Edwin B. Place, ‘‘The Antecedents of 
El sombrero de tres picos, PQ, VII (1929), 
39-42. 

5 Este concepto esté magistralmente formulado 
en el estudio del critico norteamericano, R. 8. 
Crane, ‘“The Concept of Plot and the Plot of 
Tom Jones,”’ en Crane et al, Critics and Criti- 
cism (Chicago, 1952), pp. 616-647. 














KNOWING VENEZUELA THROUGH BOOKS 


Joun T. REmp 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


Some years ago I published the results 
of an informal inquiry made among 
Cuban men of letters concerning the best 
books for a citizen of the United States 
who might be sincerely seeking an under- 
standing of the people and problems of 
the Pearl of the Antilles. Despite its 
imperfections, that list of books about 
Cuba appeared to awaken such interest, 
both among North Americans and Cu- 
bans, that I decided to repeat the experi- 
ment in Venezuela during my tour of 
duty as an officer of the American Em- 
bassy in Caracas. 

It was undoubtedly worthwhile to do 
so because, perhaps even more than Cuba, 
Venezuela has been and continues to be 
for many North Americans a kind of 
fictitious land, a sort of fantasy built of 
lurid Uanos, revolutions of the Richard 
Harding Davis model, and oil wealth be- 
yond belief. These elements certainly 
have had their part in Venezuelan life, 
but simply to equate them with Vene- 
zuela and stop there is to deal in ro- 
mance. I saw a television show recently 
whose highly melodramatic plot indi- 
cates how current is the legend: there 
Venezuela, like the Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Mexico of the novels, is a land 
where primitive idylls prosper and cyn- 
ical foreigners regain their faith through 
the simple mafiana cure. Thoughtful 
Venezuelans protest with considerable 
justification in the face of these stereo- 
types. 

My informal questionnaire went to 
some two dozen Venezuelan literati 
and leaders in intellectual life. About 
half replied and the rest of this note is 
concerned with their very penetrating 
answers. The following list represents 
their basic and combined vote on the 
books which might best illuminate the 
foreigner when he honestly tries to trace, 


define, and coordinate the varying threads 
which are woven into the fabric of pres- 
ent-day Venezuela. Naturally I did not 
find, nor could one expect, anything 
approaching unanimity. However, at 
least three or four of my correspondents 
recommended most of the volumes listed. 
In each case I have indicated the most 
available edition (relatively speaking), 
followed by other significant editions in 
chronological order. The brief descrip- 
tive comments are intended primarily 
as guide-book notes and their value 
judgments can be taken with a grain 
of salt. 

I am indebted to these patient and 
generous Venezuelans for the raw mate- 
rial of this article and I wish to thank 
them here for their cooperation: Ramén 
Diaz Sénchez; R. A. Rondén Marquez; 
Mariano Picén Salas; Enrique Planchart; 
José Nuceti-Sardi; Juan Liscano; and 
Enrique Bernardo Nijfiez. 


1. Historia de la conquista y poblacién de la 
provincia de Venezuela. José de Oviedo y Bafios. 
Madrid (L. Navarro), 1885. Vols. III and IV of 
Biblioteca de Americanistas. Madrid (Imprenta 
de G. Hermosilla), 1723. Caracas (Imprenta de 
D. N. Spinola), 1824. New York, 1941—fac- 
simile reproduction of 1824 edition, with notes 
by P. Adams. 

Born in Bogotd in 1669, Oviedo was a resi- 
dent of Caracas most of his life. He was a man 
of leisure, considerable social position, and had 
a passionate love for the sleepy, static Caracas 
of his time. Basing his account on local docu- 
ments and on the works of Juan de Castellanos 
and Fray Pedro Simén, Oviedo wrote a clear, 
realistic and readable volume which told the 
story of Venezuela from the days of discovery 
to the end of the sixteenth century. A proposed 
second volume covering the seventeenth 
century either was never finished or was lost. 
Uslar Pietri says of the work: ‘‘. . . uno de los 
més hermosos y gratos de leer de toda la litera- 
tura indiana.” 

2. Historia constitucional de Venezuela. José 
Gil Fortoul. Caracas (Ed. Las Novedades), 
1942. Third edition, revised. Berlin (C. Hey- 
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mann), 1907-1909. Two volumes. Caracas 
(Parra Leén), 1930. Three volumes. 

During his long life (1862-1943) Gil Fortoul 
was a novelist, diplomat, politician, and his- 
torian, but his principal contribution to future 
generations was undoubtedly his Historia, a 
painstaking and relatively unbiased work. Its 
most specific value derives from the full ac- 
count of Venezuela’s nineteenth century. 
Coester quotes Blanco Fombona as saying, ‘‘It 
is the most complete, most attractive and most 
worth reading of any general history of Vene- 
zuela.”’ 

3. Sumario de economia venezolana para 
alivio de estudiantes. Arturo Uslar Pietri. Cara- 
cas (Centro de Estudiantes de Derecho), 1945. 

Despite its syllabus-like title this is inter- 
esting and solid stuff, almost unique in a field 
neglected by foreigners and Venezuelans. The 
author is well-known as a novelist, short- 
story writer and essayist. Complementary to 
the above title (which is not easy to find) 
would be Usler Pietri’s later volume, De una a 
otra Venezuela (Caracas, 1951), a series of 
searching and somewhat polemic articles about 
Venezuela’s economy and social problems. 

4. Resumen de la geografia de Venezuela. 
Agustin Codazzi. Caracas (Taller de Artes 
Grdficas), 1940. Three volumes. (Biblioteca 
Venezolana de Cultura.) Paris, (H. Fournier), 
1841. 

Although this book was published over a 
century ago, it is still described by competent 
judges as the most complete and authoritative 
study of the physical face of Venezuela. Ad- 
mitting its defects, one of my correspondents 
says, “‘Nada mejor se ha escrito hasta ahora.”’ 
Another adds, “‘. . . tiene ademas la ventaja de 
estar muy bien escrita.”’ 

5. Guzman: elipse de una ambicién de poder. 
Ramén Diaz Sanchez. Caracas (Ministerio de 
Educacién Nacional), 1950. 

Composed with a novelist’s style and dra- 
matic sense and based on abundant research, 
this long and readable book tells the story of 
Antonio Leocadio Guzman, the founder of Vene- 
zuela’s Liberal party and vigorous opponent of 
Paez, and his better-known son—Antonio Guz- 
m&n Blanco, caudillo-dictator of Venezuela 
1870-1889. The author is one of the best-known 
novelists and literary men of this generation. 
This is not merely chronology or biographic 
petits détails, but the story of Venezuela 
during a good part of the nineteenth century. 

6. Formacién y proceso de la literatura vene- 
zolana. Mariano Picén Salas. Caracas (Ed. 
Cecilio Acosta), 1940. 

The author is generally recognized as one of 
the leading literary and thinking men of Vene- 
zuela and indeed of Spanish America. This 
excellent study of his could well be used in 
connection with his collection of essays en- 


titled Comprensién de Venezuela (Caracas, 
1949), Uslar Pietri’s Letras y hombres de Vene- 
zuela (México, 1948), and Gonzalo Picén Febres’ 
La literatura venezolana en el siglo XIX (Buenos 
Aires, 1947, second edition). 

7. One of the novels of Rémulo Gallegos. 
They are too well-known to require comment. 
My correspondents differed in their choice of 
the novel which would best bring Venezuela 
into the foreigner’s focus; Canaima, Dofia 
Barbara and Cantaclaro were all mentioned. 
Perhaps the novice should be warned that Ga- 
llegos by and large treats only the hinterland— 
rural and wild Venezuela—and not the complex 
life of the cities, which is growing in sociological 
importance. 

8. Viaje a las regiones equinocciales del 
Nuevo Continente. Alejandro von Humboldt. 
There are many editions; possibly the easiest 
to obtain in Spanish was published in Caracas, 
1941-42. It is curious and instructive that the 
tranquil, adventurous, encyclopedic soul of 
this European traveller, who visited Vene- 
zuela (as well as many other parts of Latin 
America) in 1799 still seems to strike sentient 
Venezuelans as having a valid vision of the 
realities of their background. It is certainly 
true that his description of the country and its 
society makes pretty fine and simple sense 
even today. Interested readers should see 
Carlos Pereyra’s Humboldt en América (Madrid, 
n.d.). 

9. Las lanzas coloradas. Arturo Uslar Pietri. 
Caracas (Ministerio de Educacién Nacional), 
1946. Santiago (Zig-Zag), 1940. Madrid (Zevs), 
1931. 

This is not only an excellent novel written 
in well-wrought, sensitive prose, but also an 
exciting introduction to the days when Vene- 
zuela was achieving her independence from 
Spain. There is a good American textbook 
edition: W. W. Norton, 1944; edited by D. D. 
Walsh. 

10. Formacién del pueblo venezolano. Carlos 
Siso. New York (Horizon House), 1941. My 
informants say that this is a good sociological 
study. Unfortunately I have been unable to lay 
my hands on it. 

11. Historia de la revolucién federal en Vene- 
zuela. Lisandro Alvarado. Caracas (Tip. del 
Comercio), 1909. 

Born in 1855 of Gil Fortoul’s generation, 
Alvarado was an odd, encyclopedic errant 
scholar who dabbled in psychology, linguistics, 
and anthropology, but whose primary fame 
rests on his Historia. In preparing it he 
travelled the bypaths of Venezuela, seeking out 
participants in the events he describes and 
collecting letters and documents. In spite of 
defects of style, his story is stirring and brings 
out the social background of early nineteenth- 
century Venezuela. 
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DISQUISICIONES PARTICIPIOGERUNDIALES 


Himario 8. SAEnz 
University of Nebraska 


A pesar de las gramdticas y estudios 
especiales, el participio de presente y el 
gerundio, sobre todo éste ultimo, no siem- 
pre son bien usados por los de habla 
espafiola. No es de extrafiar, pues, que 
los estudiantes norteamericanos, los 
estudiantes buenos, tropiecen y caigan al 
traducir las formas verbales terminadas 
en -ing al espafiol. El fin de este estudio es 
el de simplificar algunos de los problemas 
envueltos. Empezaré con una resefia del 
participio latino. 

El] participio de presente participa de 
la naturaleza del adjectivo y del verbo. Es 
adjectivo en homo sapiens (atributo) y en 
homo est sapiens (predicado con el verbo 
sum [ser]). Cuando tiene una funcién ver- 
bal, se refiere a un nombre o pronombre 
(tAcito o expreso) que se halla ejecutando 
una accién coetanea a la del verbo princi- 


pal: Pugnans moritur (mortuus est, 
morietur). Muere (murié, morird) 
luchando. 


La accién del participio puede ser (a) 
anterior o (b) posterior (para indicar un 
fin) a la del verbo principal: (a) Haec 
secum diu volvens dixit. Después de pensar 
en esto un rato largo, dijo. (b) Missit sunt 
pacem orantes. Se les enviéd a pedir la paz. 
Como veremos mAs adelante, el gerundio 
espafiol puede indicar anterioridad, como 
el participio del ejemplo (a), pero nunca 


_ posterioridad. 


E] participio (en su funcién verbal) o la 
frase a que pertenece, es equivalente a una 
cl4usula subordinada que, a manera de 
adverbio, denota la circunstancia de (a) 
tiempo, (b) condicién, (c) modo, (d) 
causa, (e) medio etc., en que se verifica 
la accién principal: (a) Omne malum 
nascens facile opprimitur. Todo lo malo se 
vence (o se corrige) fdcilmente en un prin- 
cipio (al nacer). (b) Mente uti non pos- 
sumus multum vinum bibentes. No podemos 


hacer buen uso de la mente si bebemos 
(bebiendo) mucho vino. (c) Solon senescere 
se dicebat mulia in dies addiscentem. 
Solén decta que se hacta viejo, aprendiendo 
(a medida que aprendta) muchas cosas todas 
los dias. (d) Perfidiam timens ad suos 
recessit. Temiendo (porque temia) la trai- 
cién, se volviéd a sus tropas. (e) Sol oriens 
diem conficit. El sol, saliendo (con salir o 
con su salida) hace el dia. Verbos de per- 
cepcién fisica o mental, como video, audio, 
facio y fingo, pueden construirse con el 
infinitivo o el participio: Eis Catonem 
respondentem facimus. Imaginamos a 
Catén respondiéndoles.' 

El participio de presente espafiol que 
termina en -ante, -iente, o -ente, retiene 
poco del valor participial de su original 
latino. Ramsey dice que “it is no longer 
in use as a part of the verb.’” Bello ni 
siquiera lo menciona, y Keniston sefiala 
que retiene algo de su fuerza verbal sdlo 
cuando esté modificado por una frase ad- 
verbial, como en este ejemplo de Blanco- 
Fombona: Aquella Remedios, con su nom- 
bre oliente (i.e. que olia) a botica, debié 
haber hecho uso de su nombre.* 

La Academia da mds espacio al estudio 
del participio de presente.‘ Su doctrina, 
en breve, es la siguiente: (a) La forma en 
-nte cuando tiene un valor verbal, refiere 
su accién a un nombre como las formas 
finitas del verbo la refieren a su sujeto, 
sin la intervencién de otro verbo: Miran 
la doctrina de la Iglesia como conducente 
a la esclavitud de los pueblos. El brto devora- 
dor a par que plasmante de la llama, . . . la 


sujeto del participio puede estar en cual- 
quier caso (nominativo, acusativo u 
objeto de preposicién): La mirante (de la 
mirante, etc.) turba. Yo admiro su per- 
manente belleza. (c) El participio debe 
tener el mismo complemento que las 
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formas finitas de su verbo: Con- 
descendiente con todos equivale a que con- 
desciende con todos, y Obediente a las leyes 
a que obedece a las leyes. Pero amante es 
adjectivo en amante de sus hijos, porque 
con la forma finita correspondiente 
diriamos: que ama a (y no de) sus hijos. 
(d) Como predicado de ser es adjetivo: 
El es condescendiente con todos. La 
Academia observa que las formas en -nte 
de muchos verbos han desaparecido. Las 
que todavia mantienen su valor verbal 
son pocas. Como tales deben estar en 
conformidad con los principios de la 
Academia. He aqui la lista de estas formas, 
incluyendo las usadas en los ejemplos 
dados: conducente, conveniente, con- 
cerniente, correspondiente, crujiente, equi- 
valente, fascinante, mirante, obediente, 
participante, permanente, plasmante, re- 
currente, tocante, y ‘‘quiz4 algunos mas.” 
Las demas formas en -nte son adjetivos y 
nombres, dice la Academia. Podemos 
afiadir que también pueden ser preposi- 
ciones, conjunciones y adverbios. 

En la lista anterior podemos notar que 
los verbos relacionados con estas formas 
en -nte son todos intransitivos, excepto 
conducente, mirante, obediente, plasmante 
(usados en los ejemplos), fascinante y 
tocante. 

El principio (c) parece observarse 
cuando la forma en -nte es de un verbo 
intransitivo, aunque la correspondencia 
de régimen de crujiente y recurrente y sus 
verbos respectivos no est& clara. Pero 
équé diremos cuando el verbo es transi- 
tivo? En los ejemplos de la Academia falta 
el complemento directo del verbo, excepto 
en obediente (=que obedece) a las leyes. Es 
de notar que la preposicién a puede qui- 
tarse después de obedece, pero no tras 
obediente ; luego la correspondencia de régi- 
men no es perfecta. Estamos de acuerdo 
con la Academia en llamar adjetivo a 
amante en amante de (=que ama a) sus 
hijos; pero no podemos aceptar que 
conducente y plasmante (ejemplos de [a]) 
sean participios. Si les damos un comple- 
mento, como a amante, veremos que su 
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régimen es también diferente que el de 
sus verbos: como conducente de (=como 
doctrina que conduce a) los pueblos a la 
esclavitud; El brio de la llama devorador y 
plasmante de (=que plasma) las cosas. La 
preposicién de se convierte en a con la 
forma finita del verbo en el primer ejemplo 
y desaparece en el segundo. La frase que 
amontona en el mismo ejemplo, podria, 
dice la Academia, ser reemplazada por 
amontonante si la lengua tuviese todavia 
este participio. Hay que notar que si 
amante es adjetivo en amante de sus hijos, 
por la diferencia de régimen con su verbo, 
la misma regla es aplicable a amontonante. 
Mucho menos podemos aceptar que 
mirante y permanente sean participios en 
la mirante turba y su permanente belleza 
(ejemplos [b]). No son m&s que adjetivos 
atributivos. 

La Academia parece olvidar la funcién 
adverbial que ejerce el participio usado 
con su valor verbal como ya se ha indicado 
al hablar del participio latino. No he ha- 
llado ejemplos modernos satisfactorios de 
esta funcién. Sin embargo los hallamos en 
antiguos textos castellanos. Podemos 
aceptar el siguiente (citado de la Crénica 
general por la Academia) que a primera 
vista est4 en conflicto con (d) a causa de 
fué; pero este fué equivale a tuvo lugar en 
vez de servir de mera cdépula entre sujeto 
y predicado: La segunda batalla que hizo 
Asdrubal fué pasante (i.e. tuvo lugar cuando 
pasaba éste) los monies Pirineos. Otro 
ejemplo, también de la Crénica general: 
Estando en esto llegé a Halvar Hannez el 
caballero a quien el rey diera el caballo y 
las armas entrante (i.e. al entrar éste) en 
la batalla.*® 

Ejemplos semejantes no los hay en es- 
pafiol moderno. Las formas en -nte han 
perdido su funcién verbal y son, como las 
en -dor, -dora, -ivo, -iva, adjetivosderivados 
de verbos, de los cuales mantienen cierta 
significacién activa: Un hombre amante, 
trabajador y ahorrativo. 

Una observacién mas. Indicio de que la 
forma en -nie no hallé favorable acogida 
en espafiol con su funciédn verbal parece 
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que nos lo dan formas como conducente, 
recurrente, obediente, en vez de conduciente, 
recurriente, y obedeciente, regularidad que 
seria de esperar constantemente como 
sucede con el gerundio, cuya raiz es 
idéntica a la del participio de presente. 

El gerundio latino es un nombre verbal 
de la segunda declinacién usado sélo en 
cuatro casos (genitivo, dativo [rarol, 
acusativo precedido de preposicién y abla- 
tivo con preposicién o sin ella), y no tiene 
plural. El infinitivo ocupa su puesto en el 
nominativo y en el acusativo sin preposi- 
cién. 

De los casos del gerundio sdélo pasé a 
las lenguas romances el ablativo precedido 
de la preposicién in o sin preposicién. 
El infinitivo generalmente substituye 
al gerundio en los otros casos. El gerundio 
espafiol termina en -ando en la primera 
conjugacién y en -iendo en las otras dos. 

El gerundio latino con in corresponde 
a nuestro al + infinitivo: In scribendo, Al 
escribir. Sin preposicién, sirve de modifi- 
cante adverbial que denota el modo, el 
medio, la causa, etc. en que se verifica 
la accién del verbo principal. Se asemeja 
tanto al participio de presente que es 
posible a veces usar cualquiera de los dos, 
como en: Sol oriens (u oriendo) diem con- 
ficit. Saliendo, hace el sol el dia. L. C. 
Maluginensis, simulando (0 simulans) 
curam belli, fratem collegasque ejus tueba- 
tur.” L. C. M., fingiendo atencién a la 
guerra, mataba a su hermano y a sus com- 
pafieros. 

El uso del gerundio en lugar del partici- 
pio se hizo mds frecuente en el bajo latin. 
A veces no indicaba m4s que coexistencia 
de tiempo con la accién del verbo princi- 
pal: Castrum jussit praemunire seipsum 
ad partes Eboraci transferendo. Mandé 
fortificar el castillo mientras él se dirigta a 
York. Y a veces parece que el gerundio 
pierde su funcidén circunstancial y equi- 
vale a la conjuncién ef seguida de una 
forma finita de un verbo que representa su 
accién como correlativa a la del verbo 
principal: Praedictus Thomas fugam fecit 
iter corripiendo versus Scotos. El susodicho 
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Tomds se dié a la fuga y se dirigié apresu- 
radamente hacia Escocia. 

En las lenguas romances el uso del 
gerundio reemplaza casi por completo al 
participio de presente. Si se exceptuan 
ejemplos medievales, como los citados de 
la Crénica general, hay que aceptar para 
el espafiol lo que dice Menéndez Pidal, 
que “el gerundio sustituye al participio 
de presente,” y que “el participio no es 
usado como forma romance.”*® Pero su 
tesis no parece tan aplicable al francés. 
Bourciez, al observar que el gerundio “‘a 
remplacé dans une large mesure le parti- 
cipe présent,”’ indica que la forma francesa 
en -ant es el resultado de la unificacién 
temprana de las formas latinas del partici- 
pio (-ns, -ntis) y del ablativo del gerundio 
(-ndo). Bourciez afiade que la forma en 
-ant es un gerundio en en éudiant (que 
en general corresponde al gerundio sin 
preposicién en espafiol) y en frases hechas, 
como chemin faisant, es un participio en 
Une femme chantant une chanson, y un 
adjetivo en Une femme charmanie.” 
Nétese que chaniant aqui carece de la 
funcién adverbial que, como modificante 
del verbo principal, tenfan el participio y 
gerundio latinos y equivale a la cl4usula 
de relativo especificativa que canta. Pode- 
mos, pues, decir que el participio con su 
funcién adverbial dejé de existir. 

Hasta aqui hemos examinado el par- 
ticipio y gerundios latinos, la proximidad 
de sus funciones verbales y el triunfo 
final del gerundio en los idiomas romances. 
Por lo antedicho y las traducciones de los 
ejemplos latinos, podemos tener una idea 
general del gerundio espafiol, pero para su 
mejor comprensién hay que hacer algunas 
aclaraciones. En pro de la claridad no se 
podran evitar algunas repeticiones. 


NATURALEZA DEL GERUNDIO 


A. Recordemos que el gerundio, de 
forma invariable, retiene la fuerza activa 
de su verbo y que solo, o formando parte 
de una frase, sirve de modificante ad- 
verbial, indicando el tiempo, modo, medio, 
causa, condicién o alguna otra circuns- 
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tancia que acompaiia (a veces precede) a 
la accién del verbo principal. 

B. Es, por lo tanto, incorrecto el uso 
del gerundio como adjetivo como lo 
vemos en los siguientes ejemplos: Este 
animal que llamamos hombre, previsor, 
sagaz, dotado de tantas facultades, teniendo 
el espiritu leno de razén y sabiduria, ha 
sido creado por Dios. La religién es Dios 
micmo hablando y moviéndose en la 
humanidad.“ Los gerundios de estas 
oraciones deben cambiarse por adjetivos 
o cl4usulas adjetivales: que tiene (0 
poseedor de), que habla y se mueve. Los 
tinicos gerundios que pueden usarse 
también como adjetivos son ardiendo e 
hirviendo, como en Un madero ardiendo; 
el agua hirviendo. (Es de notar que 
ardiente e hirviente también se usan, pero 
generalmente en un sentido mAs figurado: 
La ardiente fantasia del poeta; La sangre 
hirviente de la j uventud.) 

C. El cardcter adverbial del gerundio 
es evidente cuando su asociacién con un 
verbo es inmediata. Aprendemos estu- 
diando. A veces el gerundio puede ser 
reemplazado por un adverbio o frase 
adverbial: Fut andando (0 a pie), cabal- 
gando (0 a caballo). En el habla popular 
se usa el gerundio con una terminacién 
diminutiva, también como adverbio: 
Entre Vd. corriendito (0 prontito, a 
prisita), callandito (0 en silencio). 

D. ;Andando!, ademdés de tener el 
sentido corriente de ;Vamos proniol, 
algunas veces expresa la feliz solucién de 
un problema: ,Dices que se nos hace 
tarde? Pues, jandando! (0 vamos pronto). 
Si no tienes dinero, te casas con Petronila 
y jandando! (i.e. habrds resuelto el problema 
econémico). 

E. Como + gerundio equivale a como 
si + imperfecto de subjuntivo: El nifio 
miré a su mamd con ojos tristes, como 
pidiéndole (como si le pidiera) perdén. 

F. El carécter adverbial del gerundio 
no se pierde, pero no aparece tan claro 
cuando lo vemos asociado a un nombre, 
su sujeto, que le precede. El gerundio en 
este caso puede ser reemplazado por una 
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cldusula adverbial o, frecuentemente, por 
una cléusula de relativo explicativa: 
Bermudo, poseyendo (o Bermudo, que 
poseia o aunque poseta) facilidad de 
palabra, no supo qué decir a Rosalia. En 
ejemplos como éste tenemos la aproxima- 
cién mas grande del gerundio al partici- 
pio de presente (funciédn adjetival) de 
otros idiomas. Debemos notar que la 
posicién de la frase del gerundio puede 
alterarse siempre que el cambio no oca- 
sione confusién. En el ejemplo anterior 
podria preceder a Bermudo y seguir a 
Rosalia. A causa de esta movilidad, 
hallamos a veces un gerundio precedido 
de su sujeto, gerundio que no puede ser 
reemplazado por la cléusula de relativo, 
por ser su asociacién mds intima con el 
verbo que con el nombre: El perro, 
moviendo la cola, me mostré su gratitud. 


TIEMPO DEL GERUNDIO 


A. Su accién es coexistente (gerundio 
simple—estudiando) a la del verbo princi- 
pal o anterior (gerundio perfecto— 
habiendo estudiado). El tiempo del verbo 
principal puede ser pasado, presente o 
futuro. 

Aunque el tiempo de la accién del 
gerundio simple coincide con el del 
verbo principal, algunas veces es anterior, 
como en este ejemplo de Cervantes: Los 
cabreros,...tendiendo por el suelo unas 
pieles de oveja, aderezaron...su rustica 
mesa” donde se ve que la accién de 
tendiendo es necesariamente anterior a 
aderezaron. Tendiendo podria ser re- 
emplazado por habiendo tendido o en + 
tendiendo. 

B. Ejemplos del uso moderno de en + 
gerundio, representando la acciédn del 
gerundio como anterior a la del verbo 
principal, los encontramos en Cervantes y 
en escritores mds antiguos: En viniendo el 
despensero, salta de casa Carrizales." En 
entrando en los lugares do habian de 
presentar la bulla, primero presentaba a 
los clérigos algunas cosillas.“ Las frases 
en viniendo y en entrando equivalen a Ast 
que 0 tan pronto como venta o entraba. 
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Esta frase, como su prototipo latino 
(in + gerundio), representaba en un 
principio coexistencia, como el gerundio 
simple o la frase moderna de al + in- 
finitivo. Cuervo da ejemplos de este uso 
de los siglos XIII, XIV, XV: En yendo 
(ie. cuando iba) por el camino adelante; 
vino a la gente un gentil ome inglés. El ray, 
en lo mandando (i.e. al mandarlo) matar, 
se maté a st mismo."* 

En Cervantes hallamos muchos 
ejemplos de en + infinitivo equivalentes 
a nuestro al + infinitivo: He quedado 
aténito en ver vuestra belleza.'* 

La frase en + infinitivo no tiene hoy 
valor temporal. Sirve de complemento a 
ciertos verbos (como convenir, empefarse, 
insistir, pensar, preocuparse, tardar) y a 
nombres y adjetivos relacionados con 
estos verbos (como empefio, preocupado). 
Tiene un valor adverbial con hacer u 
obrar bien o mal. Insisto en hablar. El 
tarda en llegar. Tenemos gran empefio en 
darle la noticia. Estoy preocupado en 
resolver este problema. Usted hace mal en 
no hacerme caso. 

C. La accién del gerundio no puede ser 
posterior a la del verbo principal. Esta 
mal decir: El médico entré en la habitacién 
del enfermo, prodigdndole (por y le 
prodigé) toda clase de cuidados. El 
poeta murié el domingo, siendo (en vez de 
y fué enterrado) el martes. Estos dos 
ejemplos estaban muy cerca uno de otro 
en el mismo articulo. Este error lo vemos 
de vez en cuando en buenos escritores. 
éSerdé esto acaso una reminiscencia del 
uso de subordinacién gramatical (en vez 
de la conjuncién et seguida de una forma 
del verbo) que en el latin medieval tenia 
a veces el gerundio, como en el ejemplo 
citado antes: Praedictus Thomas fugam 
fecit, inter corripiendo versus Scotos. 

D. Con estar, ir, venir, andar, continuar, 
proseguir, y seguir, el gerundio expresa la 
duracién o progreso de su accién. Para 
poner énfasis en el movimiento de la 
accién, que puede ser fisica o mental, 
estar no es tan bueno como los otros 
verbos del grupo: El estd durmiendo. 


El va (sigue o continia) aprendiendo. 
Estos verbos pueden ser auxiliares o 
gerundios. En estas combinaciones estar 
es el mds usado como auxiliar, aunque es 
posible decir: Cada dia voy estando (por 
me estoy poniendo) mds gordo. Yendo no 
se combina con estar o venir. 


SuJETO DEL GERUNDIO 


La accién del gerundio la ejecuta mds 
frecuentemente el sujeto del verbo princi- 
pal: El nifio aprende algo, estudiando 
mucho. 

I. A. El sujeto puede estar omitido en 
la cl4usula principal y expreso en la 
frase del gerundio: Viendo Juan que 
Uegaria tarde, me llamé por teléfono. 

B. O puede omitirse en ambas si no 
hay ambigiiedad: Jugando al golf, me 
divierto. 

C. Si el sujeto es indefinido, uno puede 
ir con la cléusula principal o con la frase 
gerundial; se, en vez de uno, va con la 
cl4usula; a se hay que afiadir uno si el 
verbo es reflexivo: Viajando por Espafia 
uno (0 se) conoce a los espafioles. Viajando 
uno por Espaiia, conoce a los espajioles. 
Aplicdndose mucho, se crea uno un porvenir 
brillante. 

II. A. El sujeto tacito de la frase del 
gerundio puede coincidir con el objeto 
indirecto del verbo principal. Este objeto 
indirecto es generalmente el de un verbo 
impersonal o tiene el valor de un dativo 
de posesién, que en otros idiomas (el 
francés y el inglés) se representa por 
medio de un adjetivo posesivo: Me es 
posible aprender algo, estudiando mucho. 
Se me cae el pelo (My hair falls out, en 
inglés), pensando (i.e. cuando pienso) en 
estas cosas. 

B. El sujeto tAcito del verbo principal 
puede corresponder al objeto indirecto 
del gerundio. Esto sucede especialmente 
con verbos como gustar, parecer, olvidarse, 
doler, cuya accién mental o sensoria la 
ejecuta la persona (o animal) repre- 
sentada por el objeto indirecto del 
gerundio: Gustdndole a Juan la muchacha, 
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se casé con ella. Olviddndosele al maestro 
la cita, se fué a dar un paseo con su perro. 

III. A. El objeto directo de un verbo 
de percepcién o representacién y unos 
cuantos m&s puede ser el sujeto del 
gerundio. He aqui una lista de verbos de 
esta clase: aparecer, concebir, contemplar, 
discerntr, distingutr, escuchar, figurarse, 
imaginarse, mirar, observar, otr, percibir, 
recordar, sentir, sorprender, encontrar, 
hallar, haber (impersonal), tener, grabar, 
pintar, describir, mostrar, presentar, repre- 
sentar, y dejar. A éstos se podran afiadir 
algunos mds cuyo sentido corresponda alos 
de la lista: Sorprendi a la nifia mirdndose 
al espejo. Si el gerundio y la claéusula 
principal tienen el mismo sujeto, la frase 
del gerundio precede a la cldusula o se le 
separa de ésta con una coma. En el 
segundo caso el sujeto del gerundio debe 
sobrentenderse del contexto o es necesario 
expresarlo: Paseando por el parque, en- 
contré a mi hermano, 0 Encontré a mi 
hermano, paseando yo (0 pasedndome) por 
el parque. 

B. Algunos de los verbos de percepcién, 
especialmente ofr, sentir, y ver pueden ir 
seguidos del infinitivo para poner mids 
énfasis en la accién. En Vi a Juan pasedn- 
dose parece que fijamos nuestra atencién 
en Juan en el acto de pasearse, mientras 
que en Vi pasearse a Juan la accién 
aparece en primer plano. (Hay que notar 
que el infinitivo sigue al nombre en caso 
de ambigiiedad. En Vi a Juan comprar un 
libro, Juan compré el libro; en Vi comprar 
un libro a Juan, alguien compré un libro 
para Juan o de Juan). 

C. La Academia considera incorrecto 
el uso del gerundio en Envié una caja 
conteniendo libros, porque enviar no entra 
en la lista de verbos, cuyo objeto puede 
ser el sujeto de gerundio. Aunque es 
verdad que la oracién no puede ser cor- 
recta con enviar, no es menos verdad que 
esta oracién todavia estaria mal con 
cualquier verbo de la lista. La razén es 
que el gerundio debe representar a su 
sujeto como activo, y la caja no apareceria 
en un estado de actividad aunque di- 
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jésemos Vié una caja conteniendo libros. 
La oracién equivale a Vi una caja de 
(o con) libros. Comparemos también: 
Observé a un hombre Uevando un saco al 
hombro, y Observé a un hombre llevando 
sombrero. El primero de estos ejemplos es 
correcto, pues en él vemos al hombre 
ocupado en la accién de llevar el saco, 
pero el segundo est4 mal, porque llevando 
sombrero no es accién sino descripcién del 
hombre en cuestién y equivale a la frase 
adjetival de sombrero o que llevaba som- 
brero. (El Uevando del ejemplo correcto 
puede ser reemplazado también por que 
llevaba, pero en este caso la cldusula de 
relativo, por ser explicativa, debe ir 
separada de su sujeto por una coma, a 
diferencia del que Uevaba del segundo 
ejemplo, cuya funcién de adjetivo es- 
pecificativo no le permite esta separacidén. 
Verdad es que esta distincién se descuida 
frecuentemente). 

D. Como dependiente de un verbo de 
la lista sobrentendido, podemos com- 
prender el gerundio en oraciones elfpticas 
usadas en exclamaciones o para titulos 
de obras, cuadros etc.: ;Un pdjaro volando! 
(Mire Vd...) Buscando oro (El capttulo 
presenta al protagonista...) Guzmdn el 
Bueno arrojando su puial a los moros (El 
cuadro represenia a...) 

IV. Un nombre precedido de preposi- 
cién (excepto a en el acusativo) no puede 
ser el sujeto del gerundio. Pensaba en 
Maria leyendo mis cartas y Me acuerdo 
de su voz resonando en mi alma son 
oraciones incorrectas. Pero las oraciones 
estarian bien si usAsemos respectivamente 
imaginaba a y recuerdo en vez de pensaba 
en y me acuerdo de. 

La edicién de A Spanish Grammar de 
Ramsey de 1945 omite el ejemplo 
siguiente de la ediciédn de 1923 (p. 194): 
El fresco representaba al dios Pan con un 
grupo de Sdtiros y Faunos danzando al son 
de la flauta. Si danzando al son de 
la flauta siguiese a Pan inmediata- 
mente, la oracién seria irreprochable. No 
podemos hallar paliaciédn semejante para 
el siguiente ejemplo mirado con malos 
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ojos por la Academia,'’? aunque es de 
Cervantes: Los corredores del patio se 
coronaron de criados de aquellos sefores, 
diciendo a grandes voces, etc. Pero Cuervo, 
en acuerdo con Caro, al referirse a este 
ejemplo, dice: “Sin embargo seria de- 
masiado rigor condenar este pasaje de 
Cervantes.””* En deferencia a nuestro 
gran hablista, no seamos severos con este 
pasaje (“quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus’’), pero no lo imitemos. 

V. Hasta aqui el sujeto del gerundio 
coincide con el sujeto u objeto del verbo 
principal. En la construccién absoluta 
(correspondiente al ablativo absoluto 
latino) el gerundio va seguido de su sujeto 
independiente. Este puede ser: (a) Un 
nombre o pronombre: Estando Juan (o 
él) dormido, alguien Uamé a la puerta; 
(b) Un infinitivo: Siendo necesario venir, 
me despedi de mi familia; (c) El reflexivo 
se con el valor del indefinido uno: Habldn- 
dose de ciudades hermosas, no hay que 
olvidar a Sevilla (Véase mds sobre se en 
L.C. supra). (d) Se omite se con yendo, 
viniendo, pasando para sefialar un lugar 
con el significado de cuando se va etc. 
en el camino. Yendo de Madrid a Valencia, 
hay un pueblo que se llama Albacete. 

VI. Ya hemos tenido ocasién de ver la 
facilidad con que, excepto cuando el 
verbo principal es un verbo de percepcién 
(III. A. supra), se puede cambiar la 
posicién de la frase del gerundio sin 
alterar el significado de la oracidén. 
También hemos podido observar que si la 
frase del gerundio tiene su propio sujeto, 
éste sigue al gerundio. Hay que ajfiadir 
que el sujeto generalmente sigue al 
gerundio perfecto; pero si el sujeto es un 
pronombre personal, se le puede colocar 
entre el gerundio y el participio pasado: 
Habiendo mandado el general, etc., 
Habiendo ella legado, etc. 

VII. Los pronombres personales como 
complementos (dativo o acusativo del 
gerundio), se escriben como enclfticos de 
éste, pero pueden preceder a los auxiliares 
estar, venir, ir etc.: Estoy ddndoselo o Se 
lo estoy dando. 


Como el motivo principal que me llevé 
a emprender este trabajito fué ayudar a 
los estudiantes de habla inglesa a traducir 
bien al espafiol las formas en -ing, termi- 
naré haciendo algunas observaciones sobre 
ellas y compardndolas con sus equi- 
valencias espafiolas. 

Por un proceso de unificacién semejante 
al del francés -ant, las formas verbales 
inglesas terminadas en -ing se derivan del 
inglés antiguo -inde (participio de 
presente) y de -inge (gerundio). Estas 
formas retienen, en general, los valores de 
las formas correspondientes latinas. El 
gerundio inglés tiene dos casos mAs que el 
latino, el nominativo y el acusativo sin 
preposicién. El uso y el abuso de las 
formas en -ing parece ir en aumento." 

En contraste con esta abundancia, en 
espafiol apenas quedan del participio de 
presente latino algunos adjetivos en -nie. 
Su funcién verbal ha pasado al gerundio, 
que, como ya sabemos, es descendiente 
directo del gerundio ablativo latino. De 
modo que, mientras que el participio de 
presente y gerundio ingleses pueden ser, 
ademas de verbos, el primero un adjetivo 
y el segundo un nombre y hasta adjetivo, 
la forma espafiola en -nfe no puede ser 
verbo ni la en -ndo nombre. 

El participio en -ing, usado como 
adjetivo, se traduce ordinariamente al 
espafiol por un adjetivo, cuya termina- 
cién mas frecuente es -nte, -dor, -dora, 
-iv0, -iva, -080, -osa, Oo por una cléusula 
adjetival especificativa: A singing bird, 
Un pdjaro cantor (cantante se usa en la 
terminologia musical, como bajo cantante) ; 
An interesting book, Un libro interesante; 
A hardworking man, Un hombre traba- 
jador; A boring young man, Un joven 
fastidioso; A flying mammal, Un mamtfero 
que vuela (0 volador); We joined a group of 
people going westward, Nos unimos a un 
grupo de gente que iba hacia el oeste. El 
participio como verbo ejerce una funcién 
adverbial que sefiala el modo, la causa, 0 

otra circunstancia en que se veri- 
fica la accién del verbo principal. Con esta 
funcién el participio o la frase de que toma 
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parte, se escribe ordinariamente como 
apositivo de la cldusula principal. Se 
traduce al espafiol por el gerundio o una 
cl4usula adverbial: Not being able to 
understand the lesson, I asked the teacher 
to explain it to me, No pudiendo (0 porque 
o en vista de que no podia) comprender la 
leccién, le pedi al maestro que me la ex- 
plicara.™ 

El] gerundio inglés (a menudo inter- 
cambiable con el infinitivo) se traduce 
ordinariamente al espafiol por el in- 
finitivo, al que puede preceder el articulo 
definido, especialmente cuando es sujeto: 
Running fast is bad for the heart, El 
correr de prisa es malo para el corazén. 
Expresiones corrientes, como ver es creer, 
generalmente no tienen artfculo. 

I. A. El adjetivo posesivo + gerundio 
se traduce por una cléusula o por el 
infinitivo: J am suprised at his being able 
to do it, Me extrafia que él pueda hacerlo; 
Your telling me the truth will be of no 
avail to you, El decirme la verdad no le 
valdrd. Como verdadero substantivo, el 
infinitivo puede hallarse con el posesivo: 
Mi ver (mi vista) y mi otr (mi otdo) no 
pueden ser mejores. 

B. También se usa una cldusula en 
espafiol cuando el sujeto del gerundio 
inglés est4 en el caso posesivo 0 va pre- 
cedido de una preposicién: The teacher’s 
contract running out gave the principal an 
excuse for letting him out, El que se termi- 
nara el contrato del maestro ofrecié una 
disculpa al principal para dejarle sin 
colocacién; In spite of the plan being re- 
jected, no one could offer a better one, A 
pesar de que se rechazé el plan, nadie 
ofrecié otro mejor. 

Il. A. By + gerundio se vierte al 
espafiol por el gerundio o por con + in- 
finitivo: By doing what I ask, you will do 
me a favor, Haciendo (0 con hacer) lo que 
pido, me hards un favor. 

B. Si el verbo principal significa princi- 
pio o fin (como empezar, comenzar, 
principiar, acabar, concluir y terminar) 
by + gerundio se traduce por el gerundio 
0 por + infinitivo; pero por + infinitivo 
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no puede usarse si el verbo tiene comple- 
mento: The teacher began by calling the 
roll, El maestro empezé por pasar (o 
pasando) la lista; pero El empezé la clase 
pasando la lista (Por pasar estaria mal). 

III. Las combinaciones formadas con 
el gerundio con on, upon, in, when, while 
se traducen al espafiol por el gerundio, 
al + infinitivo o una cldusula con cuando 
(0 mientras con when y while): On (0 upon) 
arriving home, I read the newspaper, 
Llegando (0 al llegar o cuando llegué) a 
casa, etc.; I] saw your sister while (o when) 
going to work, Yendo (cuando o mientras 
tba o al ir) a trabajar, vi a su hermana; 
Be careful in translating this, Tenga 
cutdado al traducir esto.*° 

IV. La forma compuesta de to be + 
gerundio, mucho mds usada que estar + 
gerundio, a menudo no tiene mas valor 
que el de un tiempo simple: I am going, 
Voy. 

V. El adjetivo gerundial en -ing, que 
denota el uso o fin del nombre que modi- 
fica, se traduce por de (alguna vez para) + 
infinitive o nombre: A fishing boat, Un 
barco de pescar; A wedding ring, Un anillo 
de matrimonio; Those are fighting words, 
Esas son palabras para reir. El adjetivo 
y el nombre algunas veces se traducen por 
un nombre: The frying pan, La sartén. 

VI. En la combinacién de as + -ing, 
la forma en -ing puede traducirse: (a) por 
un adjetivo (preferentemente uno de 
origen participial) usado como sub- 
stantivo: John described them as hating 
(loving) everybody, Juan los describié como 
enemigos 0 aborrecedores (amantes) de todo 
el mundo. (b) Este adjetivo puede re- 
emplazarse por un substantivo seguido 
de una cléusula adjetival: Juan los descri- 
bié como seres que odiaban a todo el mundo. 
(c) La frase as + -ing se traduce por 
medio de por + infinitivo si as es equiva- 
lente a because of (a causa de): They 
condemned the book as having poisonous 
propaganda, Condenaron el libro por tener 
(o porque tenta) propaganda venenosa. The 
articles were rejected as being of inferior 
quality. Los arttculos fueron rechazados por 
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ser de calidad inferior. (d) Si as being 
equivale a to be, being no se traduce al 
espafiol. La frase puede omitirse en ambos 
idiomas: J consider John (as being) a man 
of honor, Considero a Juan (como) un 
hombre de honor. (e) La frase as if + 
gerundio se vierte al espafiol por como + 
gerundio 0 como si + imperfecto de sub- 
juntivo: He looked at me as if trying to 
read my thoughts, Me miré como tratando 
(como st tratara) de leer mis pensamientos. 

Es de esperar que las anteriores ob- 
servaciones contribuyan a minorar las 
caidas del estudiante al traducir al es- 
pafiol las formas en -ing; digo ‘“minorar” 
porque me parece que evitarlas del todo 
es muy diffcil, dadas la frecuencia y 
variedad de usos que estas formas tienen 
en inglés. Voy a terminar expresando el 
deseo de que este estudio no resulte tan 
vacio y fastidioso como los sermones del 
famoso predicador del P. Isla, Fray 
Gerundio, que “atin no sabia leer y ya 
sabia predicar.” 


NOTAS 


Los ejemplos latinos han sido tomados de 
Charles E. Bennet, Latin Grammar y Herbert 
C. Elmer, Latin Grammar, New York, 1929. 
*M. Montrose Ramsey, A Spanish Grammar, 
New York, 1945, p. 209. 

* Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntaz List, New 
York, 1937, p. 239. 
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‘Real Academia Espafiola, Graématica de la 
lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1928, pp. 471-474. 

5 Este segundo ejemplo es parte de una oracién 
muy larga de la traduccién de Valera de Dafnis 
y Cloe, que empieza: ‘‘Por medio de las faébulas 
se explican los fenémenos de la Naturaleza.’’ 
Entre éstos se hallan ‘‘el subterr4neo origen de 
las fuentes, el brio devorador,’”’ etc. Juan 
Valera, Obras, II, 379-380. 

* El Cantar de Sancho II y Cerco de Zamora, 
Madrid, 1947, p. 231. 

7 Citado por Cuervo, A. Bello, y R. J. Cuervo, 
Grématica de la lengua castellana, Notas, p. 68. 
* Los dos dltimos ejemplos citados de L. B. 
Mitchell, The Latinity of John de Trokelowe, 
University of New Mexico, 1932, pp. 31-32. 
*M. Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Madrid, 1929, 
pp. 373-374. 

1° Edouard Bourciez, Eléments de Linguistique 
romane, Paris, 1946, pp. 81 y 665-666. 

1 Citado por Cuervo, en Bello y Cuervo, 
Grématica, Notas, p. 72. 

12 Cervantes, Don Quijote, Cldsicos Castellanos 
IV, Tomo I del Quijote, Madrid, 1931, p. 245. 
43 Cervantes, Novelas ejemplares, Emecé, Bue- 
nos Aires, p. 346. 

4 Lazarillo de Tormes, B.A.E. III, 88. 

18 Cuervo, op. cit., Notas, p. 70. 

16 Cervantes, Don Quijote, Clasicos Castellanos, 
XXII, Tomo VIII, Madrid, 1923, p. 65. 

! Grématica, p. 459. 

18 Cuervo, op. cit., p. 73. 

19 Vide Porter G. Perrin, Writer’s Guide, New 
York, 1942, p. 642. 

20 Nétese que en + infinitivo puede usarse sin 
valor temporal. Vide supra, Tiempo del ge- 
rundio, (B). 
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RUBEN ROMERO AND THE NOVEL OF THE 
MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


R. ANTHONY CASTAGNARO 
New York University 


José Rubén Romero is a novelist in 
name only.* His novels, even when com- 
pared with those of contemporary Euro- 
pean and American writers, appear as 
unorthodox, informal ramblings of a 
raconteur. An English translation of the 
title of his first prose work, “Jottings of a 
Villager,” is particularly appropriate in 
revealing the informal frame and sub- 
stance that characterize all his later works. 
The anecdote—authentic, altered or in- 
vented—is the main vehicle of his prose. 

With an informal gathering of his fellow 
villagers as his audience, Romero evokes 
the interesting incidents of his life and 
transmits them orally to his listeners. The 
unschooled nature of his written work 
clearly points to its oral quality; the 
egocentric orientation of the typical 
Hispanic conversationalist is always visi- 
ble. Whether he is the manifest pro- 
tagonist (Apuntes de un lugarefio, Des- 
bandada, Anticipacién a la muerte, Una 
ez fut rico), the person on whom the 
protagonist is modelled (El pueblo ino- 
cente, Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle), or 
whether he shares the spotlight with 
another character (La vida initil de Pito 
Pérez, Rosenda), Romero is always writing 
of himself and, more than most writers, to 
please himself. This frankly egocentric 
approach is characteristic of all his novels 
and explains the most important facets of 
his literary style. 

The characters in Romero’s novels— 
there are more than two hundred in his 
eight novels—are, for the most part, 
actual people he has known. His charac- 





* An abridgment of a doctoral dissertation 
at New York University (June, 1952). Rubén 
Romero died July 4, 1952, after this article 
was written. 


terizations, therefore, are not character 
creations in the literary sense. They are, 
rather, evocations of people he has en- 
countered in his own real life and whom, 
with a varyingly small amount of re- 
touching and polishing, he introduces in 
his novels. This being so, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that a few of Romero’s char- 
acter evocations appear in more than one 
work. 

In keeping with this personal approach 
to characterization, Romero rarely gives 
us full-length, detailed portraits, or por- 
traits which follow the precepts of the 
literary schools of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century. Most of his characters 
are sketched in fragmentary fashion, the 
resulting incompleteness being made up 
for, in part, by the vividness of the de- 
pictions. The presentation of personal 
peculiarities is frequent, and serves to 
render the character impression more last- 
ing in the reader’s consciousness. The 
emotional proximity existing between 
Romero and his character evocations also 
strengthens this effect. But Romero’s 
most important characters are re- 
membered not for their physical appear- 
ance but for what they say. 

Romero devotes considerable attention 
to describing the external appearance of 
his characters. When he works out a well 
proportioned and vivid description of Don 
Vicente’s appearance, for example, 
Romero seems to be so proud of it that he 
repeats the descriptive paragraph, almost 
verbatim, later on in the work (El pueblo 
inocente). But neither this device, nor the 
device of frequently reminding the reader 
that Rosenda’s eyes are green (Rosenda), 
is enough to counteract the vagueness in 
the physical appearance of the respective 
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characters. And so it is with Romero’s 
other large canvases, Pito Pérez being no 
exception. It is by means of their speech 
that his characters reveal their person- 
ality. 

Most of Romero’s portraits are literary 
transcriptions of real and specific Mexi- 
cans. As such, and as a result of their 
vivid and representative quality, these 
portraits constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Mexican novel and to the study 
of the Mexican scene. Despite their in- 
completeness, Romero’s characterizations 
fill out one composite and truly repre- 
sentative picture, that of the inhabitant 
of the small town, the aldeano, whom 
none of the other novelists of the Mexican 
Revolution has painted more effectively 
than Romero. 

Being the emotional, egocentric racon- 
teur that he is, Romero presents similar 
peculiarities in his descriptions of physical 
circumstance. He picks out those portions 
of observable reality that strike his 
attention most. Naturally enough, his 
descriptions of physical objects tend to 
become more detailed the greater the 
personal, emotional meaning they have 
for him. Naturally, too, he makes abun- 
dant use of personification. He achieves 
unusually vivid effects through his flair 
for simile and metaphor. The use of more 
than thirteen hundred of these figures in a 
production of eight relatively short novels 
is a good indication of this descriptive 
bent. He has wrought some very effective 
comparisons, and many of his similes and 
metaphors can be counted among the 
most picturesque to be found in the novel 
of the Revolution.! But, as in his oral 
characterizations, his similes and meta- 
phors are used as vehicles for his con- 
versational wit. Their essence is not an 
esthetic one; they are not used to suggest 
a reality that lies behind the clearly 
visible. 

Of great irregularity in orientation, 
length, and effectiveness, Romero’s de- 
scriptions of physical reality, his local 
color, his costumbrismo all serve as back- 


drops for his characters and himself as 
they act and, primarily, speak. 

Essentially a small-town man of limited 
academic and literary culture, Romero 
often achieves chaotic literary effects 
when he seriously undertakes to describe 
and comment. His vocabulary—the most 
easily read yardstick of his literary self- 
consciousness—is marked by several levels 
of linguistic tone. It is of wide range and 
includes, in approximate order of fre- 
quency, common and colloquial words, 
regionalisms (including dialectal expres- 
sions, archaisms, and Indian terms), 
academic words (including cultural al- 
lusions), scatological terms, and foreign 
expressions. Like the provincial who feels 
self-conscious in the presence of cultivated 
men of letters—we recall his acceptance 
into the Mexican Academy—Romero 
tries to compensate for the generally 
popular level of his vocabulary by insert- 
ing an inordinate number of high-sound- 
ing terms. In doing so, he produces the 
spectacle of a “popular,” regionalistic 
writer whose vocabulary contains a 
proportionately greater amount of learned 
terms than that of more genuinely edu- 
cated and well balanced writers like 
Azuela and Lépez y Fuentes. Occasion- 
ally, however, when the self-conscious 
author casts off his recently acquired and 
artificial literary trappings, he assumes 
his more authentic manner and gives 
literary status to the regionalistic ele- 
ments of his writings. 

The basis for designating Romero as a 
“novelist of the Revolution” is neither as 
broad nor as deep as in the case of his 
fellow novelists. To be sure, his novels 
contain several chapters on the course of 
the Revolution in Michoacén (A puntes de 
un lugarefio, Desbandada, Mi caballo, mi 
perro y mi rifle), and repeated references 
(Desbandada, Una vez fut rico) to the 
hackneyed theme of “por qué se hizo la 
revolucién.” But the reader finds no real 
analysis, no real criticism of the Revolu- 
tion’s course or significance. The signifi- 
cance of the events that have been taking 
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place around him, and in which he has 
played at least a small part, either escapes 
his notice or concerns him little. The 
coverage by any of the other prominent 
novelists of the Revolution—even that of 
Magdaleno, who, for reasons of chro- 
nology and literary approach, treats the 
Revolution less intensively than Azuela, 
Guzman, or Lépez y Fuentes—is much 
more comprehensive than the coverage 
Romero gives. 

When Romero does stop to defend the 
Revolution, he utters the platitudes to 
which only non-thinking or unconcerned 
Mexicans will limit their comment. The 
reader familiar with the works of Azuela 
and the rest cannot help suspecting that 
Romero’s praise of the Revolution does 
not carry deep conviction. The Revolu- 
tion appears in his works only to the 
degree that it portrays his own participa- 
tion in the struggle and in the effects it 
has had upon his personal life. More than 
anything else, the Revolution serves as a 
source of anecdotic material for this 
primarily anecdotic writer. In one es- 
pecially noticeable case, Romero uses the 
same event (the incursion into TacAmbaro 
of the vandalistic band of Inés Garcia 
Chavez) as the center of two of his more 
memorable tales (in Desbandada and 
Rosenda). 

Yet Romero is as surely a “novelist of 
the Revolution” as any of the writers 
usually so designated. Besides scattering 
his abundant collection of tales through- 
out his novels, Romero has portrayed, in 
the person of Pito Pérez, as genuine a 
product of the Mexican Revolution as 
any single character of Romero’s better 
known literary colleagues. Despite the 
undeveloped and inconsistent character- 
ization by which he is presented to the 
reader, Pito Pérez stands as a highly 
representative, spiritually sick personifi- 
cation of the disinherited pelado of pres- 
ent-day Mexico. In a more significant and 
paradoxical sense, Romero, absolutely 
unrevolutionary in style, appears on the 
literary scene as Mexico’s most authentic 
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revolutionary product: an unschooled 
man of the masses who has risen to liter- 
ary fame and fortune. Like Diego de 
Rivera (whom he also resembles physi- 
cally), Romero is an exponent of the 
truly “popular” art which the Mexican 
Revolution has lifted from scorn and 
obscurity to the high degree of appreci- 
ation and universal acclaim which it now 
enjoys. 

The novels of Romero are Romero him- 
self. In every chapter—almost on every 
page—we feel his presence and person- 
ality. To an unusually high degree in the 
case of Romero, “style is the man,” and 
the works of Azuela, Lépez y Fuentes, 
Guzman, and Magdaleno seem like the 
cold observations of the most impersonal 
novelist when compared with those of 
Romero. Subconsciously gathering the 
personality traits which Romero exhibits 
in his novels, and adding to these the 
knowledge gathered from more objective 
sources, the reader can form a more com- 
plete and genuine picture of this author 
than he can of any other novelist of the 
Mexican Revolution. Rubén Romero thus 
emerges as an ideologically undeveloped 
hedonist for whom the writing of novels 
is a vital complement to the expression of 
his deep egocentricity or egolatrta. 

Romero’s need is to focus the reader’s 
attention upon himself. In order to 
achieve this, he resorts to a rambling 
series of personal stories, often told 
directly, often interwoven in a plot 
which is never more than incidental. He 
is always an orally communicative writer; 
his personal “humor” always pervades 
his novels. Interpreted in any of the usual 
meanings the word has had in its peculiar 
history, “humor” is the subjective char- 
acteristic which most clearly distinguishes 
Romero’s style from that of the other 
novelists of the Revolution. For Azuela, 
Lépez y Fuentes, Guzman, and Mag- 
daleno, the Revolution is too serious, too 
tragic, and too close for them to achieve 
the literary objectivity which must some 
day be achieved, if the Revolution is to 
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be understood in true literary and histori- 
cal perspective. Moreover, these serious 
writers apparently have too much cog- 
nizance of and respect for the novel’s 
traditional form to allow the more inti- 
mately personal intrusions of the novelist 
the free rein which Romero gives. For 
Romero, on the other hand, the Revolu- 
tion represents a basic but bygone period 
in his life; the violent stages of the 
struggle were already past when Romero’s 
first novel appeared in 1932. Besides, 
Romero’s personal career has profited as 
a result of his connections with the 
Revolution: he has represented Mexico in 
foreign countries as Consul General 
(Spain) and Ambassador (Brazil, Cuba). 
Hence, though he is genuinely a “novelist 
of the Revolution,” the Revolution is not 
a source of emotional or ideological stress 
for Romero. Given the incidental role of 
the Revolution in his literary material, 
and the sensual, roguish egocentricity 
that he displays in his own overt life, it 
is not surprising to find that Romero is 
the only humorous writer among the 
most important novelists of the Revolu- 
tion. 

In attempting to define and understand 
Romero’s humor, it is useful to remember 
that Hispanic humor, in general, has 
always been distinct from the humor of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. Hispanic humor, 
traditionally more restricted in scope, 
variety, and degree, is usually limited to 
specific characters and situations, and 
rarely attains the social, cosmic pro- 
jections of a Bernard Shaw, for example. 
Nor does it usually possess the subtleties 
of an Oscar Wilde. Hispanic humor is 
more direct and accessible. It is heavier, 
too, for it is a desperate sublimation of 
grief. Lacking the Anglo-Saxon’s highly 
developed emotional detachment, the 
Hispanic is serious and tragic in his 
general orientation to life. His laughter, 
therefore, is less refined, his mocking more 
merciless. Typically Hispanic humor is 
greeted with the carcajada; internal, 
intellectually deeper “laughter for its own 
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sake’’ is more the inheritance of the Anglo- 
Saxon genius. 

Humor in Hispanic literature has de- 
veloped little from the caricature and the 
word-play which characterize Lazarillo de 
Tormes and Quevedo. Its pivot is still the 
chiste, the humorous turn that rests more 
on the manner than on the content of the 
tale. The pun—sometimes brilliant, some- 
times farfetched—s still the basis of the 
residual conceptismo which distinguishes 
spoken and written Spanish from spoken 
and written English in our own time. 

The countless anecdotes that Romero 
tells in his novels are in the genuine 
Hispanic tradition. They encompass the 
humor of circumstance, the humor of 
character and caricature, the quick, 
direct, occasionally farfetched wit of 
verbal play. Scatology is abundantly 
present, either in isolated or related form. 
Sex is a fundamental component of 
Romero’s humor—it is the central ele- 
ment of some of his best chistes—just as 
it is a natural, unspectacular component 
of Romero’s orientation to habitual life. 

It is in La vida initil de Pito Pérez, his 
best novel in other respects also, that 
Romero achieves the greatest variety 
and the highest form of Hispanic humor. 
From the direct, Quevedesque word-play, 
from the ingenuity of his similes and 
metaphors, from the jokes played on the 
grocery-store clerk and the innkeeper’s 
barrels of wine, from the caricature of the 
pharmacist, Pito Pérez passes on to the 
kindly trick played on Padre Pureco, by 
which he supplies the good priest with 
Latin quotations from the latter’s own 
book, and, finally, to the sublimely 
humorous, tragicomic adventure with la 
Caneca, the woman’s skeleton which Pito 
Pérez carries about with him. Here, 
Death, the greatest of human incon- 
gruities, is the butt of all of Pito Pérez’s 
(and Romero’s) ingenuity, an ingenuity 
which also brings together cynicism and 
kindliness in an extended emotional in- 
congruity within an incongruity. 

In Pito Pérez, Romero has channeled 
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all the lyricism that he expresses intermit- 
tently in his other novels and not always 
dexterously in his poems. In this out- 
standing case of character projection, 
Romero has used the Mexican rogue to 
make articulate all his anger at the in- 
justices of the world, all his feelings as a 
frustrated poet, all his sentimental aspira- 
tions to the triumph of ethical beauty. 
Like Cervantes’ greater character pro- 
jection, Pito Pérez expresses his author’s 
complaint against the world’s wrongs; 
unlike Don Quijote, Pito Pérez is a 
sentimental anarchist. Especially in the 
second part of the novel, Pito Pérez could 
easily have become a repulsive character. 
He is saved from this literary fate by his 
pathos. Pito is an intelligent, noble, and 
sentimental soul who could have realized 
the worthy qualities of his character if 
Fate had not conspired against him so 
frequently and viciously. Moreover, his 
pathos is a genuine expression of a na- 
tional or racial quality not easily under- 
stood by the average non-Latin reader. 
Its core lies in the realization that man’s 
fate on earth is frustrated from the very 
beginning, and in the resulting desire to 
conquer Fate by a desperately emotional 
rejection of Nature’s impositions. La vida 
initil de Pito Pérez may very well be 
considered the lyrical compendium of this 
aspect of Mexican psychology. 

In the popular source and the un- 
sophisticated quality of his humor—his 
gracia—Romero is an authentic literary 
descendant of Juan Ruiz, Miguel de 
Cervantes, and Francisco de Quevedo. 

Rubén Romero’s literary style is the 
lack of formal style. He is temperamen- 
tally incapable of constructing a novel. 
There is no technical consistency or 
virtuosity in his descriptions. There is no 
profound analysis, no social projection in 
his characterizations. Romero lacks the 
novelistic depth essential to the true 
novelist. Peculiarly enough, in the dis- 
solved, amorphous cast of his “novels,” 
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he unconsciously falls within the tech- 
nique of the contemporary novel. 

Romero’s most typical and charming 
manner is that of the raconteur, the con- 
versationalist in writing. Hence, his 
stylistic forte is narration and dialogue. 
His characters, enormous in their variety, 
are best characterized when they speak; 
his greatest character is himself—the 
hedonistically humorous rogue who 
ambles through all the pages of his novels. 
Romero’s vague literary orientation is the 
retarded romanticism of the provincial. 
Essentially and inevitably a provincial, 
he is the most “popular” writer among 
the novelists of the Revolution. When he 
tries to rise above the lugarefio that he is, 
he falls out of character and fails as a 
writer. Undeveloped as an esthetic or 
social ideologist, he is at his lyrical best 
when he expresses his own emotion. Not 
nearly as “literary” as his fellow novelists 
of the Mexican Revolution, J. Rubén 
Romero is, nevertheless, the most person- 
ally absorbing novelist of contemporary 
Mexico. 

NOTE 
1 “Tnstintivamente se agachan las cabezas para 
no tropezar con la béveda del cielo, de un azul 
tan fuerte que nos hace mirarlo precavidos, 
como si tuviera un letrero diciendo: cuidado 
con la pintura.”’ (Apuntes de un lugarefio) 

“Sobre el papel color marfil las letras pa- 
recian patitas de mosca.”’ (El pueblo inocente) 

“‘Llegé a mi pueblo y se instalé entre no- 
sotros por una larga temporada, un dentista 
alemfn de esos que parece que recorren el 
mundo como misioneros de la muela podrida.”’ 
(Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle) 

“La campana grande de Pdtzcuaro regafia 
a su hermana menor, la de Quiroga, porque 
ensefia la lengua a la luna.” (La vida initil de 
Pito Pérez) 

“En mis pasos de amor, yo fuf como uno de 
esos tubos de cristal de diversos colores que 
giran en las puertas de las peluquerias: tuve 
listas de tonto, de cruel, de sumiso, de rebelde. 
Tales facetas aparecian y desaparecfan al im- 
pulso generador de mis pasiones.”’ (Anticipa- 
cién a la muerte) 

‘*Los ex diputados caminan por la vida como 
articulos sueltos de la Constitucién y para todo 
invocan su antiguo fuero.’”’ (Una vez fut rico) 











EXTRANEOUS EPISODES IN DON QUIJOTE 


Sister Marre Tuomas, F\S.E. 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Connecticut 


The itinerary of Don Quijote, especially 
in the first part of the book, follows a 
winding path and seems to obey the 
caprices of Rocinante. Each new turn of 
the road affords a pretext and an occasion 
to satisfy his curiosity. Master and squire, 
traveling along with him, glean much 
from the countryside. A pattern, with its 
merits and defects of course, unfolds it- 
self and one sees gradually all the by- 
paths being interwoven and linked to the 
main highway. What diverting elements 
does this highway offer? As Cervantes is 
rich in invention and possesses a natural 
creative genius, there is an abundant 
variety of episodes to suit all tastes: 
pastoral tales, psychological novels a lo 
italiano, sentimental stories, Moorish 
incidents, and narratives of adventure. 

Retracing this winding itinerary, the 
first episode off the main road is the story 
of Marcela and Chrysostom, related by a 
goatherd. Cervantes gives the reader a 
short pastoral novel: lovers disguished as 
shepherds and shepherdesses, a narrative 
of idealized love (ch. 12-14). The story 
could certainly stand by itself, but, as 
Casalduero remarks, many adventures of 
the Quijote could also be treated in this 
manner and it would become a dangerous 
practice.! 

The next episode weaves itself in and 
out of the central pattern through nearly 
a half a dozen chapters. The main char- 
acters of the episode are: Cardenio,? 
Dorotea, Luscinda, Fernando. The action 
takes place in Andalucfa.* Cardenio’s 
story is the first one to be related, followed 
by Dorotea’s tale, which Cervantes inter- 
rupts, no doubt to bring all the characters 
of this episode together at a propitious 
moment, for Luscinda and Fernando must 
come on the scene to solve the problems 
of Dorotea and Cardenio. Thus, the com- 


plicated pastoral-sentimental tale is linked 
to the main characters as Dorotea tempo- 
rarily plays the role of a lady in distress, 
Princess Micomicona, in order that Don 
Quijote may act out the part of the 
gallant knight, out to right the wrongs of 
the world. 

There follows a scene in an inn which 
Cervantes uses as the stage for the final 
act of the episode. Luscinda and Fernando 
happen to arrive at the inn, both dis- 
guised, but they are soon recognized. A 
bit of melodrama is brought into play: a 
gush of tears, heart-rending pleas, in- 
cluding even a convent kidnapping, all of 
which bring the story to a happy ending 
(ch. 23, 24, 27, 28, 36). 

The tale contains both pastoral and 
sentimental elements. Dorotea is pre- 
sented to us within a cuadro bucdlico.‘ 
Cardenio, at first, is a mystery to the 
reader, but through a series of disappear- 
ances and reappearances, he finally clari- 
fies his position. There are numerous in- 
consistencies regarding his story which 
might make one say that “su historia es 
tan rota como su figura ‘el Roto de la 
mala figura’ ”’.’ As to Don Fernando, he 
vacillates, uncertain as to all his decisions 
and finally he yields only after much 
pleading. Dorotea redeems the story and 
is the only convincing character of the 
plot. 

Casalduero claims that the stories of 
Marcela, Cardenio, and Dorotea are 
dramatizations of Cervantes’s discourse 
on the Edad de oro, as well as a psy- 
chological study: 

Los obstdculos sociales—conflicto con el padre 
de Luscinda, con su propio padre, con el duque 
Ricardo, con Fernando, con Luscinda—nacen 
de la calidad psicolégica de Cardenio. Esta 
peligrosa exploracién del mundo interior nos 


hace penetrar en la novela moderna, la novela 
de aventuras psicolégicas, de la accién interior.* 
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The next halt on the road brings in a 
psychological novel a lo italiano: El 
curioso impertinente. The story, one of the 
most famous digressions of the Quijote, is 
introduced in a seemingly offhand way 
by Cervantes. One evening at the inn, the 
guests are discussing books of chivalry. 
The innkeeper praises these books and 
the curate asks to see some of them. The 
inkeeper pulls them out of an old valise 
left by a traveler and discovers, as well, a 
few loose manuscript papers. On the first 
page, the curate reads this title: El 
curioso impertinente. It intrigues him; so 
he proposes to read it aloud. The story is 
interrupted only once while don Quijote 
is having an adventure with the wine 
caskets in an upper room (ch. 33-35). 
Although it is italianate in form, the 
human solution is typical of Cervantes’ 
manner.’ 

Cervantes gives a critical judgment of 
the novel through the curate, who says, 
after finishing his reading: 

Bien me parece esta novela; pero no me puedo 
persuadir que ésto sea la verdad; y si es fingido, 
fingié mal el autor, porque no se puede imaginar 
que haya marido tan necio que quiera hacer 
tan costosa experiencia como Anselmo. Si este 
caso se pusiera entre un gal4n y una dama, 
pudierase llevar; pero entre marido y mujer, 


algo tiene de imposible; y en lo que toca al 
modo de contarla, no me descontenta (p. 333). 


Ten years later, in chapter III of the 
second part of his Quijote, he comments on 
the tale once more. Samson Carrasco 
notes that “una de las tachas en Don 
Quijote es que su autor puso en ella una 
novela intitulada El Curioso imperti- 
nente, no por mala ni por mal razonada, 
sino por no tener que ver con la historia. 
...” Cervantes, at first, passes over the 
remark with a bantering reply on the 
part of don Quijote. But, no doubt, the 
criticism was troubling him because he 
comes back to the charge in chapter 44, 
with his reasons for inserting this tale and 
that of El cautivo. 

His explanation is given in a half- 
defiant, half-apologetic tone that reflects 
the criticism of readers, who would have 
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more of don Quijote and Sancho Panza 
and less of interpolated irrelevancies. It 
seems in fact, here, that Cervantes must 
have grown weary of writing on one 
subject, as he confesses in the name of 
Cid Hamet: 


. .. que fué un modo de que jaque tuvo.. . de 
s{ mismo por haber tomado entre manos una 
historia tan seca y tan limitada como ésta de 
don Quijote, por parecerle que siempre habia 
de hablar dél y de Sancho, sin osar extenderse 
a otras digresiones y episodios m&s graves y 
mds entretenidos; y decia . . . que era un tra- 
bajo incomportable cuyo fruto no redundaba 
en el de su autor; y que, por huir deste incon- 
veniente, hab{fa usado en la primera parte del 
artificio de algunas novelas, come fueron la del 
Curioso impertinente y la del Capitan cautivo, 
que estén como separadas de la historia... 
También pensé, como él dice, que muchos, 
llevados de la atencién que piden las hazafias 
de don Quijote, no la darfan a las novelas, y 
pasarian por ellas...sin advertir la gala y 
artificio que en s{ contienen, el cual se mos- 
traré bien al descubierto cuando por sf solas, 
sin arrimarse a las locuras de don Quijote .. . 
salieran a luz; y asf, en esta segunda parte no 
quiso ingerir novelas sueltas ni pegadizas, sino 
algunos episodios que lo pareciesen, nacidos de 
los mesmos sucesos que la verdad ofrece, y aun 
éstos limitadamente ...y pues... teniendo 
habilidad, suficiencia y entendimiento para 
tratar del universo todo, pide no se desprecie 
su trabajo, y se le den alabanzas, no por lo que 
escribe, sino por lo que ha dejado de 
escribir . . . (pp. 776-777). 


However, weary or not, the apology does 
bring in the fact that, were these tales 
published by themselves, the elegance and 
art of their composition could not fail to 
be noticed; furthermore, he mentions 
that he has ability, capacity, and brains 
enough to deal with the whole universe. 

The last part of the discourse certainly 
reveals the state of mind of an author 
intent on conquering “la fuerte presién 
critica del ambiente de su época.’” 

The character of Camila is only 
sketched but there are deep human traits 
analysed and developed in Anselmo and 
Lotario. For instance, Lotario tries to 
point out to his friend the utter folly of 
his reasoning, the dangers of the fantastic 
idea he wants to carry out. Anselmo does 
not heed his warnings and has to pay the 
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hard penalty of lost happiness. The psy- 
chological problem is carried through to 
the dramatic ending without faltering.’ 

A recent translator of Don Quijote, 
Samuel Putnam, has called the tale by a 
new name, through a desire to try to give 
as nearly as possible the meaning of the 
episode: “Story of the one who was too 
curious for his own good.’’” 

A Moorish element constitutes the next 

step along the way. It is preceded by a 
long digression that don Quijote makes on 
arms and letters. The story of El cautivo 
then takes five chapters (39-41, 43, 44). 
This tale is not to be taken as a literal 
account of Cervantes’ experiences," but 
it is basically autobiographical.” As such, 
it might have a better excuse for insertion 
in the Quijote than El curioso imperti- 
nente. 
The story itself was composed in 1589 
or 1590 and is apparently contempo- 
raneous with a Memorial which Cervantes 
addressed to Philip IT in April or May of 
1590.4 Whatever the truth of the details 
in the story, it represents a narrative com- 
posed at a period of his life hitherto con- 
sidered barren of literary work other than 
occasional poems. This realistic narrative 
seems to be Cervantes’ first attempt in an 
experiment which finally produced the 
Novelas ejemplares and Don Quijote.“ 

The last intercalation of part one is the 
story of Leandra, related by a goatherd 
(ch. 51). The contents of this tale seem to 
conform to the sentimental manner of the 
love and adventure tale of the Renais- 
sance. In this, Cervantes made a distinct 
concession to his readers; its romantic ele- 
ments have not the lasting vitality of his 
realism.!5 

In the second part of Don Quijote, the 
episodes are fewer. There is the story of 
the wedding of Camacho (ch. 19-22), but 
don Quijote and Sancho are so much part 
of it that it can hardly be called an 
intercalation. In chapter 40, there is an 
element of banditry introduced with the 
character of Roque,'* as well as another 
melodramatic interlude with Claudia’s 
story: a story of supposedly betrayed 


love, disguise, meeting with the lover 
whom she wounds mortally and leaves, an 
encounter with Roque who helps her by 
returning to see the dying young man, her 
discovery (alas, too late!) that don 
Vicente had not betrayed her. The con- 
clusion is the customary refuge to a 
convent to pass her life with a better and 
more understanding spouse. Chapter 43 
contains still another tale: that of Ana 
Felix. It is a Moorish story with the same 
traits of brigandage, lovers separated, 
disguise, pirates, and a happy ending." 

In inserting extraneous episodes and 
thus interrupting the progress of his main 
narrative, Cervantes was not resorting to 
a new device in story-telling, for he had 
precedents in pastoral novels and Italian 
epics of chivalry. 

The Arcadia of Jacobo Sannazarro 
(1481), inspired by the Idilios of Theo- 
critus and the églogas of Virgil, had been 
translated into Spanish in 1547. The 
chivalric novel Don Florisel de Niquea, by 
Feliciano de Silva, appeared between 
1532 and 1551. Then, about 1559, Jorge 
de Montemayor published his Diana, and 
in his main plot, he interweaves various 
episodes: for example, that of Arsenio 
and Arsileo, of Ismania, of Felix and 
Felixmena. In fact, the story of El 
Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa was in- 
serted by an unknown hand in the fourth 
book of Montemayor’s Diana, and in the 
1561 edition issued after his death, and in 
all subsequent editions. Cervantes him- 
self later inserted in the sixth book of his 
Dorotea (1585) a “Canto a Calipe” in 
verse, as well as the episodes of Carino, 
the tragic love story of Lisandro, the 
story of Timbrio and Nisida which trans- 
ports the reader to Italy. 

Cervantes freely admits that they are 
intrusive matter. At the beginning of 
chapter 28 of the first part of Don 
Quijote, he says: 


Felicisimos y venturosos fueron los tiempos 
donde se eché al mundo el audacisimo ca- 
ballero don Quijote de la Mancha, pues por 
haber tenido tan honrosa determinacién, como 
fué el querer resucitar y volver al mundo la ya 
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perdida y casi muerta orden de la andante 
caballerfa, gozamos ahora en nuestra edad, 
necesitada de alegres entretenimientos, no solo 
de la dulzura de su verdadera historia, sino de 
los cuentos y episodios della, que en parte, no 
son menos agradables y artificiosos y verda- 
deros que la misma historia (p. 245). 


The long statement already quoted from 
chapter 44 gave the implication that sus- 
tained effort was irksome to Cervantes. 
Besides, had he not contemplated the 
completion of the Galatea for thirty 
years? And he did have his Persiles y 
Sigismunda an equal length of time on his 
hands. His Viaje del Parnaso has an 
abrupt ending—as if he had become tired 
of it. 

But there were other reasons for the 
presence of all these stories in his Quijote. 
Cervantes had these stories written and 
it seemed a good way of disposing of 
them. It is by no means unlikely that he 
mistrusted his own powers of extracting 
from Don Quijote and Sancho Panza 
material enough to fill a book; but above 
all, it is likely that he felt doubtful of his 
venture. It was a very bold experiment in 
literature; he could not tell how it would 
be received and it was well, therefore, to 
provide his readers with something of the 
sort they were used to, as a kind of in- 
surance against total failure.” 

The latter portion of the first part is 
almost all episodes and digressions— 
tales, long criticisms on chivalry, ro- 
mances, and drama, the goatherd’s some- 
what pointless stories, all expressed with 
lavish expenditure of words and weari- 
some verbosity.” For it is in style that 
these tales offended most. Cervantes’ 
sins were the besetting sins of the prose 
of the day, and besides, he was a careless 
writer. Clemencin, his compatriot and 
staunch admirer, declares it to be down- 
right slovenliness at times.” This state- 
ment finds its echo in the Putnam trans- 
lation of Don Quijote: 

“ecareless’’ and “‘slovenly”’ are adjectives that 
have been used by his most devoted admirers 
in speaking of his method of composition; and 
that there is a basis for this charge must be 
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evident to any reader who observes the rather 
numerous contradictions and inconsistencies .** 


Casalduero brings forth the idea of a 
Cervantes “barroco”’: 


Lo importante en el Quijote no es que Cer- 
vantes se disculpe de estar escribiendo eso o 
lo otro, o de haberlo escrito sino que sintiera 
la necesidad de incluirlo en ese conjunto, de 
que sintiera el ritmo de su fantasfa moverse en 
la direccién en que se mueve con el aire y el 
tono que lo hace...El Cervantes barroco 
contempla a veces su obra desde un punto de 
vista renacentista y entonces se siente descon- 
certado aunque él fuera quien con mas exacti- 
tud definié la composicién barroca ‘orden de- 
sordenada . . . de manera que el arte, imitando 
a la naturaleza, parece que all{ la vence.’™ 


The prevailing style of the second part is 
more Cervantes’ style, the style into 
which he falls naturally when he is not 
imitating romances of chivalry. It be- 
comes simple, unaffected, colloquial, not 
indeed a model of grace and elegance, for 
he always wrote hastily, but a model of 
clear, vigorous expression. 

In the second part, after Don Quijote 
and Sancho Panza had become entities to 
the popular imagination, there was no 
need for Cervantes to interpolate ex- 
traneous matter. His readers told him 
plainly that what they wanted was more 
Don Quijote and Sancho Panza and fewer 
novels, tales, and digressions. He did not 
heed this advice altogether, however, to 
judge by the story of fair Claudia and 
that of Ana Felix. 

Cervantes was aware of his short- 
comings as well as of public opinion and 
he rationalized his ideas through Samson 
Carrasco: 


. ..e8 grandisimo el riesgo que se pone el que 
imprime un libro, siendo de toda imposibilidad 
imposible componerle tal, que satisfaga y con- 
tenta a todos los que le leyeren (p. 516). 


NOTES 


1 Joaquin Casalduero, ‘“‘La composicién de El 
ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha,”’ 
Revista de filologia hispdénica (1940), 340. 

? The name of Cardenio was probably suggested 
by Venta de Cardenas, a halting place at the 
mouth of the Despefiaperros gorge. 

















ExtTRANEovs Episopgs 1n “Don QuImJOTE” 


* Don Quijote, ed. Clemencin, Paris, [n. p.]} 
1910, I, 394. Dicese ‘‘de esta Andalucia”’ porque 
realmente ésta era la provincia en que se 
hallaban los interlocutores. 

* Rosa Bazan de Camara, El alma del Quijote, 
Buenos Aires, 1924, p. 74. ‘“Dorotea, como una 
de las ninfas pobladores de la Sierra Morena, 
viene a ofrecernos el encanto bucélico, con la 
limpia claridad del dia y con la transparencia 
de las cristalinas aguas que se deslizan mansas, 
entre las pefias.” 

‘Salvador de Madariaga, Guia del lector del 
Quijote, Madrid, Aguilar, 1935, p. 96. 

* Casalduero, loc. cit., p. 359. 

7 Angel Valbuena-Prat, Historia de la literatura 
espafiola, 2 vols., Barcelona, Gili, 1946, I, 876. 
* Madariaga, op. cit., p. 60. The dramatists who 
gathered round Lope de Vega as their leader 
regarded Cervantes as their common enemy. 
Also, the aristocracy no doubt did not like his 
ridiculing their favorite reading. We know that 
Lope openly sneered at Don Quixote and Cer- 
vantes. See Ormsby, The ingenious gentleman 
Don Quizote of la Mancha, I, 50-52. 

* This novel was adapted by Guillén de Castro 
in a comedy (ed. Martinez, Valencia, 1908). 
Lope de Vega also used the theme. The popu- 
larity of the story spread abroad and in France, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, there are various translations and adap- 
tations to be found: Jean Richer (1608); l’abbé 
St. Martin de Chassonville (1744); C. d’Arno- 
bat and L. de Villebrune (1777); adaptation by 
Campiston, ‘‘Le jaloux désabusé”’ (1710); Fu- 
selier, ‘Jupiter curieux impertinent’’, given as 
a divertissement at the Foire St. Germain, 
Paris (1711); play by Destouches, ‘‘Le curieux 
impertinent’’ (1711); three-act comedy by Mau- 
ger, “‘L’épreuve imprudente’’ (1758). 

10 The ingenious gentleman Don Quizote de la 
Mancha, 2 vols. (Trans. 8. Putnam), New 
York, Viking Press, 1949, I, xix. 

The story of Cervantes’s captivity is told in 
a work of Diego de Haedo, Topografia y historia 
general de Algiers, Valladolid, 1612. 

12 The story includes a romantic episode which 
Cervantes used in a play Los bajios de Argel, 
based also on personal experience. He men- 
tions, for example, Captain Diego de Urbina, 
who was captain of his company at Lepanto. 
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18 In this Memorial, Cervantes mentions service 
seen at Lepanto, Navarino, Tunis, and Goletta 
in the same chronological order as they appear 
in El cautivo. 

M. A. Buchanan, ‘‘Extraneous matter in the 
first part of Don Quijote,’’ Estudios eruditos in 
memoriam de A. Bonilla y San Martin, I (1927), 
148. 


® Rudolph Schevill, 
Duffield, 1919, 237. 

16 Roque Guinart was a Catalan bandit who 
had become notorious three or four years be- 
fore this was written. He appears to have been 
a well-behaved free-booter, as Cervantes de- 
picts him. 

7 The elements of disguise, sudden reunions 
after years of separation, false situations, 
chance meetings, which Cervantes uses as 
dramatic devices, will continue to be popular 
even way into the eighteenth century in France, 
for example, in the novels of Le Sage, Mari- 

vaux, l’abbé Prévost. 

1% In his Viaje del Parnaso, he writes that he 
composed an infinite number of romances. 
Many must have been lost or reached us 
anonymously in collections. See his Obras com- 
pletas, VI, 28. 

19 See The ingenious gentleman Don Quizote de 
la Mancha, (trans. Ormsby) New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1901, I, 91-92. 

2° An exception might be made in favor of the 
story of the captive, which has an interest in 
itself, independent of the autobiographical 
touches it contains; it is in the main told in a 
straightforward soldierly style. 

*1 On the other hand, Cervantes gives us, for 
example, the charming episode of Don Luis 
and Dofia Clara (Part I, chs. 43-44), as if he 
wanted to show that when he chose, he could 
write a love story in a simple, natural style. 

% The ingenious gentleman Don Quizote, (trans. 
Putnam), I, xxi. 

*3 Casalduero, loc. cit., p. 324. Samuel Putnam 
disagrees with the view put forth by him, that 
is: that Cervantes had from the start de- 
liberately and carefully plotted out a master- 
piece of baroque art. See Putnam translation, 
p. 469. 


Cervantes, New York, 





“MANITOS” AND THEIR LANGUAGE 


Heten M. Ranson 
México, D. F. 


Although the Mexicans are often 
malicious in their uncanny facility for 
finding just the right apodo, they can be 
affectionate too; never more so than in the 
name for their Spanish-speaking brethren 
of Southwestern United States: the 
diminutive of mano (for hermano), a term 
of confidence among humble folk. Since 
only a favored few of the northern New 
Mexicans have ever been in Old Mexico, 
the two peoples would hardly under- 
stand each other if there were no means of 
communication besides the spoken word. 
One cannot help wondering sometimes if 
the manitos understand each other, since 
the disconcertingly sharp ,Eh? (like the 
French ‘“Hein?’’) is heard so often. But 
this is probably nothing more than one of 
the bad habits of untutored people; or 
they are stalling for time; or being 
Americans all, perhaps they think that 
““tMande usted?” is too servile. 

Much has been written about the 
Spanish of Cervantes’ time, as it is spoken 
in the rural districts of New Mexico. It is 
still true; but a change is gradually com- 
ing about through contact with modern 
life. An effort is being made to accomodate 
the curricula of the schools to their 
Spanish-speaking students. In the con- 
solidated High School of the little com- 
munity of Santa Cruz, they are taught 
the technical terms of motoring, so that 
they will not say “No baque su troca.” 
Assignments are made in Selecciones, and 
in the newspaper El Nuevo Mexicano. At 
the same time their interest is being en- 
couraged in the folklore which is their 
heritage. While their English classes are of 
course conducted in English, anything 
they may have to say to each other as an 
aside is sure to be Spanish; but since by 
far the greater part of their formal edu- 
cation is English, if they are called upon 
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to read aloud in Spanish, they read 
haltingly and with embarrassment. Any 
informal writing is apt to be badly 
spelled. 

Even college students of Spanish ex- 
traction say that they have to speak the 
“barbarous lingua franca” in order to 
make themselves understood. They too 
have picked up bits of Mexican slang and 
Pachuco expressions from the radio and 
the movies: sQuthubole? and ;M uy suave! 

Many of their songs and dances are 
the latest popular hits from Mexico, al- 
though they do not forget the old ones 
from the Mother Country of Spain. 
Native songs—or native adaptations of 
Mexican songs—can be recognized from 
local words, as in this one dé la Paul 
Bunyan: 


Cuando vend{ a mi puerca pinta 
Buenos pesos le saqué. 

Me compré un tiro de caballos 
Y una troca Chevrolet. 


Délares, by the way, are called reales 
by the “ancient people”, and pesos by 
the younger generation. The highway is 
still El Camino Real. Carretera seems to 
be understood but not yet accepted. 

As in the Appalachian highlands, local 
happenings are the themes of tragic 
ballads; for example in El Corrido de Pepe 
Dominguez (1947): En ese pueblo de 
Truchas un baile se celebraba / Como a 
las diez de la noche, a su _ rival 
esperaba. .. . 

“En ese pueblo de Truchas,” as in the 
other mountain villages, all fish are 
truchas instead of pescado, since mountain 
trout is the only kind of fish that is 
known. 

Children, playing with mud pies, tell 
you that they are making quequitos de 
zoquete. Lodo is unknown to them. The 
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Arabic word ¢goguet means “chunk” or 
“block”; or by extension, “‘an ugly little 
person.’’ One of the characters in Palacio 
Valdés’ José says: ““¢Cudntos zoquetes de 
pan le han dado, sefior marqués, para 
encargarse de este negocio?” I had associ- 
ated it with blocks of adobe, until I learned 
that in Latin America the Nahuatl word 
zoquitl means “mud”; or—also by exten- 
sion—anything dirty or disgusting. In 
spite of the admixture of Anglo-Saxon and 
Indian blood, the Moriscos are still the 
predominant racial type. This helps to 
account for the parallelism in language. 

A favorite baptismal name in the region 
of the Hermanos Penitentes is Esquipulo. 
The girls are called “Pulita,” or just 
“Lita.” Tradition has it that the first 
weavers and the first priests in these vil- 
lages came from Guatemala, and that the 
Santuario in Chimayé was called after 
the famous shrine of the Black Christ in 
Santiago de Esquipulas, which in turn 
has the Maya name of an ancient 
chieftain. 

The country people still say “Vamos a 
comeri”; and of their songs, “A los 
ancianos les van a gustari.’’ Their lan- 
guage is “mexicano” and their food 
“Espanish”—a confusion no doubt due to 
the Anglosajones, since it is impressed 
upon all newcomers that they must not 
call the people Mexicans. In point of fact 
their cookery is Mexican, modified ac- 
cording to the available ingredients. The 
relatively few Nahuatl words in their vo- 
cabulary are largely for varieties of ani- 
mals, birds, and plants not known in 
Spain. For various kinds of peas, green 
beans, and sweet-potatoes one hears 
sometimes arvejonas, frijoles verdes, papas 
dulces, and sometimes chicharos,' ejotes, 
camotes. Corn is of course maiz, but corn 
on the cob is always elote. 

A word should be said about the re- 
sponsibility of the Anglos. The situation 
is not quite the same as in Quebec, where 
I have been told by English-speaking 
Canadians that they pride themselves on 
speaking French badly, and learn just 
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enough to get by with the servants. They 
do admit, however, that ‘the French are 
nicer to us than we are to them.” Nor is 
the feeling the same as in New Orleans, 
where the Creole daughter says “Don’t 
talk French, Mother—they’ll think you’re 
a guigui!” Or in colonial Mexico, 
where the Spaniards derisively twisted 
Cuauhnahuac into Cuernavaca. In New 
Mexico the relationship is symbolized by 
a mural in the University Library in 
Albuquerque, showing the Spanish- 
American and the Indian student clasping 
hands with a blond American youth. 
There is no inferiority complex on the 
part of the Spanish-Americans, who very 
courteously and naturally speak English 
to you even if they know that you under- 
stand Spanish; but when they turn to 
each other, they use Spanish well spiced 
with English. 

No; the gringos are very cooperative. 
They choose Spanish names for their en- 
terprises and their homes: Las Dos Kay, 
La Tienda Diferente (pronounced 
Differenty), Vista Encantada (for 
Encantadora?) and call their town houses 
“haciendas” (they do have lovely gar- 
dens). On the other hand, a charming 
Spanish-American home is called “El 
Chante de Montoya.” And what is a 
chante? In Spanish, ch sometimes replaces 
English sh... . 

As for the street-names of Santa Fe, 
we have among others Paseo de la Cuma. 
I had supposed that Cuma was intended 
to be Cumbre, since the street next to it 
is Paseo de la Loma. An old-timer suggests 
Paseo de la Cuna, a waltz popular in his 
youth. This was very probably the origi- 
nal intention. In Mexico the surname La 
Cuma is a corruption of La Combe; the 
only possible meaning for cuma is a 
Mexican vulgarism for comadre. Neither 
is applicable in this instance. The City 
Engineer—himself a Spanish-American— 
shrugs it off with “It must be an Indian 
word.” 

Mr. Grill lives on Calle Grillo. This 
leads one to suspect that the street-names, 
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like the sidewalks, originate not with the 
City Fathers but with the property- 
holders; though the same old gentleman 
reminds me that “the word ‘grillo’ as 
used around New Mexico means ‘cricket’ 
or ‘bond’, used on prisoners to keep them 
from fleeing.” 

There is any number of “Caminos”— 
even a Camino Sin Nombre, but there is 
no Camino Sinuoso. There is however a 
Torcido Street, and there is Calle Corvo. 
Different people have told me that this 
should be Calle Cuervo; but the lady who 
is responsible for the name says that “any 
Spanish name, correct or incorrect, was 
better than Hughes. . .. There was much 
discussion whether ‘corva’ or ‘curva’ was 
correct. I looked up the word ‘corvo’ in 
Follett’s Spanish dictionary. . . . The City 
Council approved Calle Corvo. . . . Even- 
tually the newcomers...will give up, 
lean back, relax and begin to really enjoy 
what Santa Fe has to offer.” 

This attitude is quite understandable 
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never studied in school. Any inquiries 
about masculine or feminine endings are 
met with completely blank looks. One 
reads in the newspaper about the 
“farolitas” and “luminarios” which il- 
luminate the town on any festive occasion 
—(a most gracious custom, regardless of 
grammar). An official publication of the 
Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce calls 
them ‘“‘flarlitos.” In an otherwise charm- 
ing book for children about Taos, the 
famous old merry-go-round is called “Tio 
Viva.’ One canal is a “‘canale,” one frijol 
a “frijole,” one tamal a “tamale.” A host- 
ess once sent out rhymed invitations to a 
costume party: “So come en costumbre, 
the Santa Fe way.” 

By contrast, when Spanish-Americans 
are talking in English, the speech-melody 
of Spanish carries over. The verb is not 
so much emphasized as it is with people 
whose mother-tongue is English: ‘““Now 
we will see how things are.” “Can I help 
you?” The Spanish-American sales-girl 





























in people who speak a language they have says: 
r a -+_* -f 
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Twenty-five cents. Thank you. Come back! 


While her Anglo counterpart says: 




















Twenty-five cents, period. 
A propos of A Streetcar named Desire, 
Hamilton Basso said, “‘Accents have fared 
badly in New Orleans.” In any bilingual 
community, the accent is bound to shift. 
The annual Plaza Fair of the Santa Fe 
art colony is called “La Feria de las 
Flores.”’ Evidently the artists have never 
heard the Mexican song of that title. But 
after all, if it is galeria (and realeteria 
and grocerterta) why isn’t it feria? Ruben 
is heard instead of Rubén, and Ojala in- 
stead of Ojald (when it isn’t Ojaldi). 


The subject of New Mexicanisms was 
very thoroughly covered as of 1909-1915 
by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stan- 
ford University. He listed some 300 loan- 
words such as boquebor (buckboard), 
queque (cake), resensaque (dressing-sack),* 
sorgieste (shirt-waist), and gorejel (or 
gorijel). They look very intriguing in their 
Spanish dress. But the Santa Fean work- 
man of today says “Dame un screw- 
driver” with no accent at all. He has gone 
to school in the City Different. 

Naturally there are many literal trans- 
lations from the English: el papel (for 
the newspaper), casa escuela, viruelas de 
gallina, Tuvimos un buen tiempo (not re- 
ferring to the weather), Vamos a la tienda 
de grosertas, La llave no quiere trabajar. 
(This last would be understood in Mexico 
by the sophisticated; but to the vast 
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majority anything can be descompuesto, 
from a dead fish in the lake to an elevator 
no funciona). 

When little Gordo says “I want to make 
company,” how is his teacher to know 
that he wants a piece of gold paper to 
make a bell for the Christmas-tree? And 
there is the mother who was trying to 
get her children’s attention: ““Now every- 
body scooch!” 

A gentleman from Barcelona once said 
to me, “You can’t tack a diminutive onto 
an adverb. Ahorita doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” To which the tapattos replied, 
“Tt doesn’t to him, but it does to us.” 
In New Mexico we say “ahorita,” and it 
means something to us. We also say 
“| Llega!” which means—between friends 
—‘‘Come over some time!” or if you like, 
“Come on in and set a spell!” 

Traces of Galician and other dialects 
have been found, as evidenced in the use 
of u for o, as in cute (two syllables, please), 
their word for coat, more often called 
“cotén.” This with the survival of 
seventeenth-century expressions, the 
elision of consonants, the use of “¢Mér- 
camelo?’* for “{Cémpramelo?” and the 
adoption of Americanisms and “Indian 
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words,” make it difficult for a mere gringa 
to understand a casual conversation. They 
tell me it is just as well. Other languages 
formerly spoken in different parts of the 
country have more or less given way to 
English. It cannot be denied that the 
Spanish of the Southwest has degenerated 
in the course of its impact with three cul- 
tures. If it is through degeneration that 
languages are born, perhaps we are watch- 
ing one in the making. At any rate, it is 
rich and varied, constantly changing, and 
still very much alive. “No se domina, pero 
se habla.” 


NOTES 


1 This is not an Indian word; it comes from 
* Theresa K. Smith, Poncho and the Pink Horse, 
Austin, Steck Co., 1951. 

* A house garment then in vogue, not unlike a 
brunch-coat. Spanish chambra? 

‘ The use of this palabra antigua is not confined 
to New Mexico: “Papé . . . mérquese un auto- 
mévil ... (Por m&s que en el colegio el pro- 
fesor le corrigiera aquel modo dspero de hablar, 
y le advirtiera que se debe decir ‘comprar’ en 
vez de ‘mercar,’ 6] procuraria expresarse de 
otra manera con el profesor, o en alguna visita, 
o en cualquier otro sitio; pero en su propia 
casa, no habfa porqué hablar ‘como cuando se 
lean libros.’)’? Jorge Ferretis, San Automévil 
(México, 1938), p. 150. 





THE HUMOROUS GENIUS OF JOSE SANTOS GONZALEZ VERA 


Donatp F. FoGetiquist 
University of California, Los Angeles 


In Latin American literature a humor- 
ous vein can be traced from earliest 
colonial times down to the present day, 
but humorous works of enduring literary 
merit are relatively few. Not every gen- 
eration produced a writer of the caliber 
of Ferndndez de Lizardi or Ricardo 
Palma. Among contemporary writers in 
Latin America there may be none who can 
be judged the equal of these masters. 
However, no objection can possibly be 
raised to the designation of José Santos 
Gonzalez Vera as a humorist of unusual 
talent. There has been a remarkable un- 
animity of opinion in the recognition of 
this talent, and a general approval of the 
action of the judges who awarded him the 
Chilean national prize for literature for 
1950. 

Any comments on Gonzalez Vera as a 
humorist should be prefaced by the state- 
ment that humor is only one of the aspects 
of his writing that give it an individual 
flavor. Actually it is the leaven and not 
the substance of which his works are 
made. In a restrained, direct, and lucid 
manner he writes of people, places, and 
experiences. His wit comes opportunely, 
and serves to accentuate rather than dis- 
tort. One critic aptly designates this 
quality as “...una pulgarada de 
humorismo que no puede herir porque no 
tiene mds intencién que la de colocar 
valores en el justo plano en que deben 
estar... .”' One will not enjoy Gonzdlez 
Vera exclusively for his humor, but it is 
a quality that gives his writing much of its 
appeal. Its freshness and spontaneity will 
delight any reader. 

All three of Gonzalez Vera’s books, 
Vidas minimas (1922), Alhué (1929), and 
Cuando era muchacho (1951), are written 
in the first person and are reminiscences 
of earlier periods in the author’s life. In 


chronology Alhué logically comes first, 
for it evokes Gonzdlez Vera’s childhood, 
spent in a little village in the central 
valley of Chile. In Vidas minimas, the 
author, now a young man, gives his im- 
pressions of life in a conventillo of 
Santiago, and also relates some of his 
experiences in Valparaiso. Cuando era 
muchacho is a sort of omnibus book of 
reminiscences embracing Gonzalez Vera’s 
childhood, youth, and maturity. Here, 
there are appealing sketches of obscure 
individuals whose existence ran its humble 
course almost unnoticed by other men, 
and there are also glimpses of some of the 
most important figures in the public life 
of contemporary Chile. Clarity, pro- 
fundity, and wit mark the style 
throughout. 

Some of Gonzdlez Vera’s most charm- 
ing passages are those in which he returns 
to childhood scenes and acquaintances. 
His memories of Alhué are recorded with 
whimsical humor and affection: 


Alhué, debo reconocerlo, era un pueblo con 
individualidad. Pocas moscas, un solo fraile y 
ningdn carabinero. Casi reunfa las condiciones 
deseadas por Baroja para su repdblica del 
Bidasoa. 

Sus habitantes tuvieron el buen gusto de 
bautizar las calles con nombres Gtiles, precisos 
y localmente histéricos. Nada de remontarse a 
la revolucién francesa ni al descubrimiento de 
la imprenta, ni invocar nombres militares, 
gregorianos o pol{ticos. 

La calle donde expedian pan, fierros, ver- 
duras y drogas, en vez de llamarse San Pablo o 
San Diego, denomindbase razonablemente Calle 
del Comercio. 

Después, mds all& de la plaza, seguia la 
calle en que se construyé la primera casa de 
dos pisos y se instalé el primer hotel. Fué, por 
ambos motivos, Calle del Progreso. 

Y la que a mi me albergaba, linda calle con 
el cementario al fondo, un alcalde filésofo y 
lector de Manrique decidié que se llamase 
Calle de la Unién.* 
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It can be seen in this description of 
Alhué that Gonzalez Vera is not so much 
interested in the setting itself as he is in 
all of its human connotations. It is in his 
observation of human beings and their 
behavior that his humor most often mani- 
fests itself. Like James Thurber, he is 
particularly adept at finding some caprice, 
obsession, or peculiarity in an individual 
and making it the object of his subtle 
musings. One of his most amusing 
sketches is that of Loreto in Alhué. Loreto 
was one of those individuals who devoted 
her life to the cult of unhappiness, not 
because of her resentment of humanity, 
but because, according to her logic, mis- 
fortune was the natural, inevitable order 
of things: ‘‘Dentro de su sistema, la per- 
fecta salud y la muerte natural eran 
hechos de la misma naturaleza que los 
milagros” (p. 50). When an aunt of the 
author’s came to live with the family, her 
incurable rheumatism soon endeared her 
to Loreto, and the latter thus came to 
embrace the entire family in the warmth 
of her affection, going so far as to show no 
resentment toward those members who 
were in good health. Loreto concerned 
herself with the restoration of the aunt’s 
health, resorting to her extensive knowl- 
edge of herbology in the preparation of 
plasters and potions. However, her solici- 
tude proved to be of no avail, for after 
some two years the aunt died “‘completa- 
mente vegetalizada.” 

Another amusing sketch is that of the 
Atria family in Cuando era muchacho. 
These individuals could well have been 
relatives or acquaintances of Thurber’s 
in Columbus, Ohio: 

Cuando Atria me invité a su casa a tomar 
once, a las tres de la tarde, pareciébme que 
nadie m&s habia allf. ;Qué silencio, qué per- 
sistente silencio dominaba! Después del té 
quise fumar, pero me rogé no hacerlo. Ningdn 
Atria fumaba y la atmédésfera quedaria im- 
pregnada de humo. Serfa un disgusto. Al irnos 
a@ su cuarto, pude percatarme que en cada 
pieza habfa un Atria entregado a la meditacién 
© la lectura. Las tres hermanas, profesoras 
todas, disponfan de bibliotecas propias. Los 
hombres tenfan las suyas. Uno lefa a los en- 


ciclopediastas. Sergio reunfa obras de poesia y 
literatura. El menor, Fidelicio, se interesaba 
por libros de arte. Cuando éste resolvié hacerse 
pintor, debié plantar frente a su cuarto yerbas 
arom&ticas para compensar el cAustico olor de 
la pintura. Aunque me enteré de la presencia 
de varios Atrias no of ninguna voz. (Al parecer 
ninguno hablaba sino en caso de necesidad 
suma: una 0 dos veces por mes.)* 


A multitude of ordinary human beings 
pass through the focus of Gonzdlez Vera’s 
observation and in each he finds some 
distinguishing foible. There is the melan- 
choly storekeeper, Don Nazario, in Alhué 

‘... tan grande, tan mudo. Se asemejaba 

mas a un 4rbol que a un hombre . . .”; the 
grave digger, Aliste, who had a habit of 
meeting his companions of an evening at 
the village saloon and whose imagination, 
stimulated by a few drinks, was a source 
of wonderment not only to his friends but 
even to himself; Tomas, the handyman, 
in Vidas mtnimas, an individual who was 
always inspecting the walls and roof of 
the buildings in the hope of finding a 
pretext for repairing some crack or other 
flaw, an occupation which usually kept 
him hammering, sawing, and singing 
lustily far into the night, while other 
people lay awake cursing him. 

Restraint and subtlety are character- 
istic of Gonzdlez Vera’s humor. Only oc- 
casionally does he resort to caricature as 
a humorous device, when he finds some 
human form or feature that is a caricature 
in itself. He speaks, for instance, of a 
certain obese woman, with whom he col- 
lided on a lurching train, as “una sefiora 
semejante a un tonel’’ and he refers to her 
again as “la hinchada sefiora.” He notes 
that Don Nazario had an extraordinarily 
small head but that this was not the most 
distinguishing peculiarity of his physique: 
“y del rostro, m4s reducido atin, cafa, sin 
desprenderse, una enorme nariz.” 

Often there is an edge to Gonzdlez 
Vera’s wit, but he does not use it to 
wound. It is the type of irony of which 
Anatole France wrote, ‘Son rire calme la 
colére.” Of the schoolmaster in Alhué he 
commented: “lo odidbamos con en- 
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tusiasmo”’; of Clorinda, another character 
in Alhué: “Habia suprimido de su exis- 
tencia la cordialidad.” In Cuando era 
muchacho, where he speaks of the im- 
mediate dislike that he and another 
individual took to each other, it is with a 
candor and wit capable of making a friend 
of any enemy: “Antes de cambiar una 
palabra le fuf antipdtico. Le correspondi 
como pude.” There is also about Gonzdlez 
Vera’s humor the redeeming quality that 
he is as ready to poke fun at himself as at 
anyone else. He finds his own foibles and 
blundering to be as absurd as anything 
that provokes his amusement in the con- 
duct of other men. He is never guilty of 
taking himself too seriously, an attitude 
strikingly revealed in such a witty touch 
of self-ridicule as the following: “Cuando 
me convert{ en hombre, o algo parecido, 
fué a verme.” 

Perhaps Gonzalez Vera’s keenest humor 
is in the sparks of wit that flash unex- 
pectedly, here and there, throughout his 
writing, but he is also capable of carrying 
the humorous tone throughout some scene 
or episode or sustaining it in lengthier 
characterizations. The description of the 
wake in Vidas minimas is a bit of 
costumbrismo reminiscent of Larra’s in- 
cisively humorous sketches: 


Anochecfa bastante cuando la gente empezé 
a llegar para el velorio. El pescadero, que habia 
estado fuera de la ciudad, se acereé tosiendo y 
arrastrando su pierna; estreché la mano del 
viudo y dejé en un escaparate un paquete de 
velas y una botella de cofiac. El lo sentia 
mucho . . . pero ;qué diablos contra la voluntad 
de Dios nada se puede! 

El viudo agradecié el obsequio y murmurs: 
jAsi es! Yo me resigno ... pero, créame... 
jno me consolaré nunca! 

Ademd&s de las mujeres del conventillo, 
vinieron algunas de afuera; todas trafan algo 
entre las manos: ya eran velas, azticar o dinero. 

Al entrar manifestaban la extrafieza que les 
producia lo sucedido, y agregaban que de no 
estar viéndolo, nunca se hubieran figurado etc. 

...Hablaban interrogativamente, y ter- 
minaban por afirmar que Dios sabe bien lo que 
hace, que su voluntad debe ser respetada . . . 

Después de algunos tragos la pldtica fué 
menos grave, menos lamentosa; cada uno hacia 
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la historia de sus parientes; relataban cémo 
habfan fenecido.‘ 


When Gonzalez Vera’s father, a man 
who, according to the author’s admission, 
“‘posey6 en demasia el talento de olvidar 
a sus deudores,”’ took his family to San- 
tiago to try his fortunes there, it was 
necessary to leave part of their possessions 
behind in the custody of friends. Three 
boxes of books were entrusted to one 
Patancha—a man of pious and benevolent 
character—for safekeeping. It was ten 
years before the author was able to return 
to claim the books. Not a page was left 
of them. Patancha’s wife had disposed of 
them in the way that to her had seemed 
most fitting: 


...La mujer del piadoso Patancha que 
desconocia el alfabeto, empleé los volimenes 
para encender fuego. Sabia que el papel bien 
seco era inmejorable. Confesé haberlo usado 
con prudencia, casi con avaricia, sin excederse 
de una hoja por dia y no dejé de extrafiarle que 
libros tan voluminosos, en apariencia, se con- 
cluyeran tan ligero. Las tapas si que le fueron 
tiles y duraderas como sopladores.* 


Marital relations are often a source of 
humorous inspiration to Gonzalez Vera. 
In Alhué, especially, husband and wife 
episodes are an important comic element. 
His sly satire on the institution of matri- 
mony itself asserts itself in his comment 
on a temporary suspension of hostilities 
in the household of the fisherman, Ismael: 
“Y durante algunas horas flotaba en el 
hogar esa simpatia que le atribuyen los 
solteros.” This state of conjugal harmony 
continues until noon of the following day 
when Ismael returns from his fishing with 
well-whetted appetite and proportional 
ill humor: 


...A las doce llegaba con sartas de pes- 
cados. Se iniciaba en ese instante el crepdsculo 
de la amistad. 

—2Qué comeremos hoy?—indagaba. 

—Papas con luche y . . . porotos con chu- 
choca. 

—jAh!—Esa exclamacién terminantisima 
equivalia también a: Maldito sea, Me reconde- 
nara o Peor es morirse. 
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—Si no te gusta, dndate al bajo a comer 
manjares. Ya sé que no tengo suerte para nada 
porque... 

... Poco a poco iba entrindole el deseo 
vehemente de asir a su mujer y pegarle sin 
l4stima, hasta silenciarla; pero no estaba bien 
alborotar a diario. Adem&s de no rematarla, 
el remedio resultaria peor que la enfermedad. 
Le darfa asunto para mover la lengua un mes 
entero (pp. 132-134). 


A more vigorous method of settling 
domestic controversies was employed by 
the bilious Loreto, of whom mention has 
already been made. Whenever her hus- 
band, Tristén, came home with his spirit 
fortified by strong drink, and struck a 
heroic or defiant pose, Loreto was wont to 
seize a cudgel and belabor him quietly 
and systematically, a method that was 
always successful in persuading Tristan 
to be reasonable. 

Gonzalez Vera has probably introduced 
these somewhat farcical situations be- 
cause of their factual element as well as 
their comic character. He has no need to 
rely on farce for humorous effect, and if 
he has done so on very rare occasions, it 
is hardly to be imputed to him as a fault. 
He is always an original humorist. The 
great Moliére himself made abundant and 
effective use of farce. Perhaps this is, 
basically, a satire on that perverseness in 
human nature that moves people to laugh 
when someone hits his finger with a ham- 
mer, tears a hole in the seat of his pants, 
or inadvertently steps into a puddle 
of mud. 

Man is not the only member of the 
animal family whose antics Gonzdlez Vera 
finds worthy of observation and comment. 
In Alhué he writes of a donkey who had 
all the attributes of a village character. 
This animal belonged to the municipality 
and earned his keep by pulling a cart once 
a year in the procession that took place 
in the observance of the “semana del 
Sefior.” In this cart rode an effigy of 
Judas, and this association, as well as the 
donkey’s predilection for grazing near the 
cemetery, and his reluctance to cooperate 
with his human masters, resulted in his 
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acquiring a rather sinister reputation. 
Many villagers, particularly the old 
women, believed that he was Satan in 
disguise. Gonzalez Vera handles this en- 
tire situation with deft humor: 


Para que el sacrificio se verificase protoco- 
larmente, habia que uncirlo desde el alba. Al 
principio se entregaba a una pateadura de- 
lirante; pero como romper las varas no era 
empresa facil, optaba por echarse al suelo y 
quedar petrificado. 

El gafidn encargado de conducirlo, desde ese 
instante comenzaba a garrotearlo con la mayor 
constancia. Al mismo tiempo le gritaba las mds 
candentes injurias. 

Ambos medios eran initiles. El asno perma- 
necia sordo e insensible. Al cabo de una hora 
llegaba el peén al mds absoluto agotamiento 
fisico e intelectual; no podia agregar un garro- 
tazo mds ni proferir otra injuria. El asno 
triunfaba. 

Y, como no carecfa de cierta generosidad, 
apenas su enemigo yacia con una mano sobre 
la otra, se enderezaba, y, filoséficamente, avan- 
zaba contra la muchedumbre. 

Su sometimiento era condicional. E] con- 
ductor no podia privarlo del placer de ir de- 
vorando las yerbas que encontrase a lo largo 
del callején. La marcha era lenta y accidentada 
(pp. 96-97). 


In Cuando era muchacho there is a horse 
that calls to mind that decrepit, moth- 
eaten bag of bones described by Quevedo 
in El buscén. The élan vital of the latter 
animal was so near the point of extinction 
that if he had closed his one good eye he 
would have been dead. In his gait there 
was as much vertical as horizontal move- 
ment: “mds de manco que de bien criado, 
iba haciendo reverencias.’”* Gonzdlez 
Vera’s description of his horse depends 
more on equine psychology and less on 
equine physiology than Quevedo’s. 
Quevedo draws a pitiless caricature, and 
his laughter is almost cruel, while Gonzdlez 
Vera’s humor has its characteristic 
touches of benevolence: 


...Le puse jdquima. Monté. El casi no 
reparé en mf. Parecia no tener ilusiones. Sdélo 
le interesaba nutrirse. Le excité con chasquidos 
y consintiéd en moverse a lentos pasos. Luego 
pretendi hacerlo galopar y se desentendié hu- 
mildemente. Tuve que talonearle con insis- 
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tencia para que iniciara un mentiroso trotecito. 
En el camino lo disminufa hasta quedar en su 
paso de costumbre (p. 22). 


Without any apparent intention of win- 
ning a reputation as a writer of humorous 
pieces Gonzalez Vera has shown himself 
to be one of Latin America’s most clever 
humorists. He has a sharper, more original 
wit than Rubén Romero, whose perennial 
recourse is to picaresque situations. 
Gonzalez Vera’s humor is spontaneous 
and unaffected, singularly free of malice. 
It takes unexpected turns that the reader 
cannot anticipate, and often it has an 
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artless profundity that provokes thought 
as well as laughter. 


NOTES 


1 Amanda Labarca H., “‘En torno a Gonzdélez 
Vera,”” Repertorio Americano, March 15, 1952, 
p. 238. 

* Gonzdlez Vera, Alhué, Mendoza, 1946, pp. 
121-123. 

* Gonzélez Vera, Cuando era muchacho, San- 
tiago, 1951, pp. 75-76. 

*Gonzdélez Vera, Vidas minimas, Santiago, 
1933, pp. 37-38. 

5 Cuando era muchacho, p. 62. 

* Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, El buscén, 
Clésicos castellanos, V, Madrid, 1927, p. 29. 

















SOME COMMON SPANISH “AL-” NOUNS OF ARABIC ORIGIN 


BERNARD DULSEY 
University of Kansas City 
and 
EuGen H. Mvue.uer 
Linda Hall Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Since Spanish developed out of the 
Latin spoken in the Iberian peninsula, 
foreign elements found their way into the 
Vulgar Latin spoken there: linguistic prac- 
tices and usages, Ibero-Celtic words, and 
borrowings from the C 
Phoenicians, and Greeks. In the course of 
its history Spanish has demonstrated an 
almost unlimited ability to adopt and 
assimilate foreign elements. 

During the Arabic rule, Spanish as- 
similated a great amount of Arabic lin- 
guistic material, but at no time did the 
inhabitants, even in the south, relinquish 
their Romance tongue. This Vulgar Latin 
was, and remained throughout the Arabic 
domination, the language of everyday 
life; it was spoken in all unofficial dealings, 
in the market places, and by women and 
children. Arabic was the language of ad- 
ministration, literature, and of high-class 
families claiming Arabic descent. 

This Spanish language of the south 
(Mozarabic) was quickly accepted in the 
Visigothic capitals and other large cities; 
at the same time, however, the Visigothic 
development of spoken Latin continued. 
But because of its isolation the Spanish 
of ‘Al-Andalus’ relied to a very great 
extent on Arabic for its new concepts. It 
was through the Mozarabs, the Spanish- 
speaking Christians under Moslem rule, 
that a considerable stock of Arabic words 
was introduced into Spanish. Since the 
Arabs were the executors of administra- 
tive policies, the leaders in social conven- 
tions as well as in commerce and the 
various industrial enterprises, it is largely 
from these cultural areas that the 
Mozarabs borrowed Arabic names and 


terms which they carefully fitted to 
Romance standards or norms. 

In the process of borrowing and assimi- 
lation, the existing Spanish was primarily 
concerned with the integration of Arabic 
final consonants, the simplification of dif- 
cult consonants and consonant com- 
binations offensive and irreconcilable to 
Romance. For final consonants only 
nouns are of decisive importance, since 
verbs were given purely Romance 
terminations. 

We are here concerned only with some 
of the most common Spanish nouns which 
clearly reveal the Arabic article ‘al-.’ It 
was the practice in medieval loan-words 
to take over the Arabic article ‘al-’ as 
part of the word, assimilated to the initial 
letter when it was also assimilated in 
Arabic, as in the case of all dentals.’ Also 
within the word itself, when it contained 
sounds or consonant combinations un- 
common or repugnant to the ears of those 
speaking Romance, this assimilation was 
maintained, as, for example, where an 1 
standing before a d had the effect of 
causing the lateral element of stressed d 
to be occlusive, as in Sp. ‘aldea,’ from 
Arabic ‘al-dai’a’ (pronounced: ad-dai’a). 


A. Animal and vegetable life: alacrén, albari- 
coque, albatros, alcachofa, alcatraz, alfalfa, al- 
godén, alheli (alelt), almeja 

B. Commerce: alambique, dlcali, alcohol, alma- 
cén, alquttran 

C. In the home: albéndiga, alcoba, aldaba, al- 
fetique, alfil, alfiler, alfombra, almtbar, almo- 
hada 

D. People: albafiil, alcahueta, alcalde, alfarero, 
alférez, alguacil, almirante 

E. Social life and customs: albarda, jalbricias!, 
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aleufia (alcurnia), alforja, alhaja, alpargata, 
alquiler 
F. Miscellaneous: alarde, alboroto, alborozo, 
aledzar, aldea, algarabia, algebra, aljamia, al- 
quimia 


Related words obviously of the same 
origin as words listed were omitted: 
alfarero also serves for alfarera and al- 
fererta. But we list both alboroto and al- 
borozo, even though they are ultimately 
derived from the same Arabic source. 
Similarly we list both albatrosand alcatraz.* 
In the last two instances we count both 
Spanish words because the modern Span- 
ish meanings of these similarly derived 
words are quite dissimilar. 

We append the entire group alphabeti- 
cally with words found in the Buchanan 
and Keniston lists indicated by a pre- 
ceding B or K. All words in the Keniston 
list are also in the Buchanan list. Of the 
forty-six nouns, twenty-four are in the 
Buchanan list and nine in the Keniston. 


The most common English meaning is 
given after each Spanish word. 


alacrén m. scorpion 

alambique m. still 

B alarde m. parade 

B albafiil m. mason 

albarda f. packsaddle 

albaricoque* m. apricot 

albatros m. albatross 

. albéndiga f. ball of forced meat with eggs 
and spice 

. B alboroto m. disturbance 

. B alborozo m. merriment 

. B jalbricias! f. pl. joy! 

. B alcachofa f. artichoke 

. alcahueta f. bawd 

. BK alcalde m. mayor 

. Gleali m. alkali 

. aleatraz m. pelican 

. B alcézar m. castle 

. BK alcoba f. bedroom 

. B alcohol m. alcohol 

. alcufia (alcurnia) f. ancestry 

. aldaba f. knocker 

. BK aldea f. village 

. alfalfa f. alfalfa 

. alfarero m. potter 

. alfeftique m. sugar paste 
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. alférez m. ensign 

alfil m. bishop in chess‘ 

BK alfiler m. pin 

BK alfombra f. carpet 

B alforja f. saddlebag 

B algarabia f. Arabic 

dlgebra f. algebra 

BK algodén m. cotton 

B alguacil m. constable 

BK alhaja f. jewel 

alheli (alelé) m. violet 

aljamia f. Moorish name for the Spanish 
language 

B almacén m. warehouse 

B almeja f. clam 

B almibar m. sugar syrup 

B almirante m. admiral 

BK almohada f. pillow 

alpargata f. fiber sandal 

BK alquiler* m. rent 

. alquimia f. alchemy 

alquitrén m. tar 


NOTES 


‘In English we also have instances of the 
tendency to adopt a foreign word with its 
article. From the Spanish we have alligator 
from el lagarto, and lariat from la reata. A re- 
versal of this, applied to the indefinite article, 
occurs in apron (from French: naperon, the 
‘“‘n’”’ of naperon going over into the indefinite 
article) and adder (from A. 8. naedre, Germ. 
Natter, Goth nadrs, resulting by mistake from 
a nadder, where the ‘“‘n’’ of the noun becomes 
part of the indefinite article). 

* For the obvious connection between albatros 
and alcatraz we quote the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary entry under “‘alcatras’’: ‘“‘alcatras, 
-ace, -ash (from Pg. (variant of) alcatruz, the 
bucket of a noria -.. . in Sp. arcaduz, alcaduz 
a. Arab. al-qidis. applied to pelican. (he 
carried, they thought) water in his beak to his 
young in desert. By mistaken identification 
transferred to other large oceanic birds, and 
by English voyagers to the Frigate-bird, 
whence eventually, in a modified form, to the 
albatross q.v.)”’ 

*The Arabic article here is combined with a 
word taken from the Latin. Arabic al-barcoc 
from the Greek praikokion from Latin praecoz. 
‘al-fil, originally from the Persian pil; the 
Arabs, lacking the letter “‘p’’, wrote it fil. In 
Persian pil means “‘elephant.’”’ (The French 
word for bishop is fou, a fool.) The Spanish 
word marfil, “‘ivory,’’ is derived from the same 
source as alfil. 

5 alquiler is found in the Keniston list under 
the verb alquilar. 
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THE METAPHORS OF JORGE GUILLEN 


JULIAN PALLEY 
University of New Mexico 


It may be that in other epochs other 
phases of poetry were given more im- 
portance, but it is undeniable that in the 
twentieth century the image has occupied 
poets more than rhythms, music, ideas, or 
narrative. Remember the significance 
given to the image by the Ultraists; said 
Guillermo de Torre: “La imagen es el 
protoplasma primordial, la substancia 
celular del nuevo organismo lfrico. La 
imagen es el resorte de la emocién fragante 
y de la visién inesperada: el reactivo 
colorante de los precipitados quimico- 
liricos.’” 

Image is the generic term; the metaphor 
is a kind of image, and there are sub- 
species of metaphors. Metaphor, etymo- 
logically, means a transfer: from meta 
(beyond, over) and pherein (to bring or 
bear). Metaphor implies movement; it is 
a transfer from one image to another, a 
combination of two images to produce a 
third. ‘La metdéfora puede definirse como 
la identificacién voluntaria, lfrica y mo- 
mentdnea de dos o més conceptos dis- 
tintos, con la finalidad de suscitar nuevos 
érdenes de relaciones y emociones en la 
mente del lector.’* To illustrate with a 
metaphor from Lorca: “Un carémbano 
de luna / la sostiene sobre el agua.” The 
mind of the reader swiftly associates the 
ray of moonlight with the icicle, and ar- 
rives at the image of an icicle (moonlight) 
sustaining the gypsy girl on the surface 
of the cistern. 

Metaphors can be simple or highly com- 
plex. The metaphors of Lorca are gen- 
erally brilliant, sharp and simple, based 
often on folk speech. The metaphors of 
Jorge Guillén, like those of Géngora, are 
often highly complex and intellectual. For 
example, this one from Géngora: 

. . 8ino grullas veleras, 


tal vez creciendo, tal menguando lunas 
sus distantes extremos, 


caracteres tal vez formando alados 
en el papel didfano del cielo 
las plumas de su vuelo.* 


An incredibly complex yet beautiful 
image: the “swift-flying cranes (grullas 
veleras), their extremities like increasing 
or decreasing moons, the plumes of their 
flight forming winged characters on the 
diaphanous paper of the sky.” There are 
at least five metaphors involved in this 
one tremendous image. The metaphors of 
Jorge Guillén are moresubdued, but some- 
times just as complex: 
Cuando el espacio sin perfil resume 
Con una nube 
Su vasta indecisién a la deriva 
-2Dénde la orilla?- 
Mientras el rio con el rumbo en curva 
Se perpetda 
Buscando sesgo a sesgo, dibujante, 
Su desenlace, 
Mientras el agua duramente verde 
Niega sus peces 
Bajo el profundo equfvoco reflejo 
De un aire trémulo .. .‘ 


Less sharp, more impressionistic than the 
image of Géngora, this will, however, offer 
the same difficulties to the inattentive 
reader. Guillén here is describing a river 
by a series of very lovely metaphors: 
above, the sky “without profile” con- 
tinues its indecisive course; while the river 
with its “curved route” perpetuates itself, 
seeking constantly its conclusion by draw- 
ing slanted lines (sesgo a sesgo), while the 
green water is so dark that one cannot 
see the fish that it contains, under the 
“deep ambiguous reflection” of the tremu- 
lous air. 

Guillermo de Torre describes four kinds 
of metaphors: First, the shift from one 
sense to another: ‘“Las banderas cantaron 
sus colores” (J. L. Borges). Second, the 
shift from a static state to a dynamic: 
“i Qué alacridad de mozo / en el espacio 
airoso!”’ (Guillén). Third, the attributing 
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of the qualities of animate objects to in- 
animate objects (what Torre calls meta- 
gogia, and what was known as the 
“pathetic fallacy” by the last generation 
of English teachers): ‘“‘y el monte, gato 
gardufio, / eriza sus pitas agrias’”’ (Lorca). 
And fourth, those metaphors which utilize 
heavenly or geographic elements (similar 
to metagogia) : “‘La luna vino a la fragua / 
con su polisén de nardos’’ (Lorca). 

All of these types can be found in 
abundance in the poetry of Guillén. For 
example: Shift of senses: ‘“Entonces se 
ensordecen / Las sombras por los muros”’ 
(p. 45). Static to dynamic: “rachas de 
espacios virgenes” (p. 480). Metagogia: 
“Sonrefdo va el sol / Por la pared. iGo- 
zosa Materia en relacién!’’(p. 22). Heavenly 
elements: “Albor. El horizonte / entreabre 
sus pestafias, / y empieza a ver” (p. 26). 

But aside from these types, and others, 
there is a kind of metaphor which Guillén 
is particularly fond of, and which perhaps 
distinguishes his work from that of other 
poets. It is a metaphor of the abstraction. 
Guillén’s poetry is full of abstractions. 
Not those relating to human qualities 
(hope, honor, love), but those relating, 
very precisely, to nature and natural phe- 
nomena: space, clarity, time, darkness, 
profundity, plenitude, height, length, ex- 
pectation, the immediate, the present, the 
future, Spring, April, afternoon, morning, 
evening, solitude, cold, greenness. Quite 
often he uses abstractions simply, without 
metaphors: ‘‘Claridad de corriente, / Cir- 
culos de la rosa, / Enigmas de la nieve 
(p. 27). 

Claridad, circulos, enigmas, all abstrac- 
tions. But much more often he uses ab- 
stractions metaphorically; he converts ab- 
stractions to concrete images or gives them 
animate qualities. This is not new: when 
we say that time flies, we are using this 
type of metaphor. But with Guillén, the 
metaphorical twist is extraordinarily im- 
portant to his poetry; he uses it with a 
daring, abundance, precision, and beauty 
never before seen in poetry. Indeed, it is 
difficult to read ten lines of Guillén with- 
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out coming across a metaphor, or at least 
the suggestion of a metaphor, of the ab- 
straction. All of the following examples 
are taken from the first poem of Cdntico, 
“Mas Alla:” 


Intacto, ain, enorme, 
Rodea el tiempo. 


Mientras van presentdndose 
Todas las consistencias 

Que al disponerse en cosas 
Me limitan, me centran! 
Una seguridad 

Se extiende, cunde, manda. 
El esplendor aploma 

La insinuada mafiana. 


Y la majiana pesa, 
Vibra sobre mis ojos. 


Voy salvando el presente, 
Eternidad en vilo. 


A ciegas, acumulo 
Destino: quiero ser. 


Lo profundo es el aire. 
La realidad me inventa. 


Largos, anchos, profundos 
Enigmas—en sus masas. 
Suena a orilla de abril 


De ese lustre que ofrece 
Lo ansiado « su raptor. 


Que al despertarse un hombre 
Lanza la soledad 
A un tumulto de acordes 
(Italics mine) 


This poem, of which I have given only 
fragments, expresses the poet’ Ss joy at 
awakening in the morning, in the realiza- 
tion, the consciousness of his own being, 
after the chaos of sleep: “...iLuz! Me 
invade / Todo mi ser. i Asombro!”’ (p. 16). 
Notice the abstractions in the above ex- 
amples: ‘‘Time, intact and enormous, en- 
compasses me; the consistencies (notice 
Guillén’s preference for scientific, exact 
terms) on arranging themselves in things, 
limit me; a security extends itself; the 
splendor crushes the insinuated morning; 
the morning presses and vibrates on my 
eyes; the present, eternity in the air; I 
accumulate destiny; reality invents me; 
long, wide, profound enigmas; on the shore 
of April; what is desired is offered to its 
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abductor; and on awakening, a man flings 
solitude to a tumult of chords.” 

Notice that in most cases the metaphor 
is formed by the use of a verb which 
would normally apply to concrete objects 
rather than to abstractions: ‘extends, 
crushes, presses, vibrates, accumulates, in- 
vents, flings.”’ The metagogia is often pres- 
ent: “La realidad me inventa.” In one 
case, the metaphor is formed by adjec- 
tives: “long, wide, profound enigmas.” 
But throughout there is the desire to 
concretize abstractions. It is a view of 
reality which, because of its novelty, has 
often puzzled the reader and led him to 
believe that this poetry is ‘‘cold” and ‘‘ob- 
scure,” which it most certainly is not. If 
the reader keeps in mind Guillén’s atti- 
tude toward abstractions, the most 
“difficult” part of the poetry will be 
overcome. 

Here are some other metaphors of this 
nature, picked almost at random from 
Cdntico: 


iLa tarde es tan alta! (p. 35) 


Se cierne lo inmediato 
Resuelto en lejanfa. 

Hacia el sol, en volandas, 
La plenitud se escapa. 

Las mas claras distancias 
suefian lo verdadero. (p. 75) 
Agil, pulcro, joven, 

El frio mas claro. (p. 38) 


Cantaré el ruisefior 
En la cima del ansia. (p. 47) 


Primavera delgada entre los remos 
De los barqueros! (p. 113) 
Tiempo en profundidad: esté en jardines. 
Mira como se posa. Ya se ahonda. 
Ya es tuyo su interior. (p. 315) 


Altitud veladora: 

descienden ya vigias 

por tanta luz de luna. 

los plumajes del frio 
tensamente se ciernen. 

Dificil delgadez : 

ébusca el mundo una blanca, 
total, perenne ausencia? (p. 211) 


Amarillea, 


inmévil, la expectacién 
yacente sobre la arena. (p. 494) 


. ..redondo Ahora. (p. 224) 


Sola silba y desliza 
la longitud del camino 
por el camino. (p. 234) 


Por una red de rumbos 
clarisimos de tarde 
van exactas delicias. (p. 146) 


Hay tanta plenitud en esta hora 
tranquila entre las palmas de algdn hado, 
que el curso del instante se demora 
lentisimo, cortés, enamorado. (p. 169) 


“The immediate soars, resolved into dis- 
tance; plenitude escapes, in flight, toward 
the sun; the nightingale will sing on the 
peak of desire; slender Spring between the 
oars of the boatmen; time in profundity; 
watchful altitude; the plumage of cold 
moves tensely; does the world seek a 
white, total, perennial absence?; round 
Now; the longitude of the road whistles 
and slides; there is such plenitude in this 
tranquil hour, which lies between the 
palms of some Fate, that the course of 
the instant pauses, slowly, courteously, 
enamored.” This last image is especially 
beautiful, calling to mind Géngora. Again 
we find the extension of the metagogia, 
giving human traits to abstractions: 
“Agile, handsome, young, clearest cold; 
the clearest distances dream the True; 
Expectation, lying motionless upon the 
sand, becomes yellow.” 

E''The poet is essentially a seer. He sees 
farther and more clearly than others; he 
perceives relationships that others do not 
perceive. Guillén sees things which we 
consider abstractions—time, profundity, 
cold, Spring—as concrete images that take 
form, move, act, and sometimes possess 
human characteristics. In this fashion he 
brings reality closer, organizes it, controls 
it. It is his most personal view, his vision 
of reality, where doubts become certain- 
ties, where there is harmony and order. 
It is this vision which he offers to us to 
enjoy also. Who can say that he is mis- 
taken? Remember that to the prisoners of 
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Plato’s cave, the only apparent reality 
was that of the shadows. 

We find in Géngora, and quite often, 
the same type of abstraction-metaphor 
which distinguishes Guillén’s poetry. Here 
are some examples from the Soledad 
Primera: “entre espinas crept 
pisando” (1. 48); “lo que lloré la aurora” 
(1. 329); “cuya memoria es buitre de 
pesares” (1. 509); “donde la primavera / 
—calzada abriles y vestida mayos—’’(Il. 
83-84). The last metaphor is particularly 
striking. Géngora here unites three ab- 
stractions—Spring, April and May—to 
form a single concrete image. 

It is in this sense (that of metaphors) 
that Géngora can best be seen as a poetic 
ancestor of Guillén. Even more so than 
Guillén, Géngora was “drunk with meta- 
phors.” Like those of Guillén, as noted 
before, his metaphors are sustained and 
intellectual. Like Guillén, he experi- 
mented with every conceivable type of 
metaphor. Gdéngora converted every 
phase of reality that came before his eyes 
to metaphor. The table was for him a 
“euadrado pino”’; the bird, “cftara de 
pluma.” As Pedro Salinas pointed out, 
Géngora’s poetry was an “exaltation of 
reality” ;* and there is no better way of 
describing the poetry of Guillén; in no 
Spanish poet since Géngora do we find 
reality “exalted” as it is in Guillén’s 
poetry. For Géngora, the table was 
“cuadrado pino”’; for Guillén, it is: 


... El nogal 
confiado a sus nudos 
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y vetas, a su mucho 
tiempo de potestad 


reconcentrada en este 
vigor inmévil, hecho 
materia de tablero 
siempre, siempre silvestre! (p. 40) 


For Guillén, the simplest objects are 
“maravillas concretas”’: 


El balcon, los cristales, 
Unos libros, la mesa. 
¢Nada mas esto? Si, 
Maravillas concretas. 


Material jubiloso 

Convierte en superficie 
Manifiesta a sus 4tomos 

Tristes, siempre invisibles. (p. 21) 


And from his “blessed armchair’, he ex- 
alts the excellence of the world: 


{Beato sillén! La casa 
Corrobora su presencia 

Con la vaga intermitencia 

De su invocacién en masa 

A la memoria. No pasa 

Nada. Los ojos no ven, 

Saben. El] mundo esté bien 
Hecho. El instante lo exalta 

A marea, de tan alta, 

De tan alta, sin vaivén. (p. 235) 


NOTES 


1 Guillermo de Torre, Literaturas europeas de 
vanguardia (Madrid, 1925), p. 296. 

? Ibid, p. 304. 

* Soledad primera, lines 610-619. 

* Guillén, Céntico, primera edicién completa 
(Buenos Aires: Editorial Sudamericana, 1950), 
p. 113. Subsequent page references in the article 
will be to this edition. 

* Guillermo de Torre, op. cit., pp. 316-317. 

* Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry (Balti- 
more, 1940), p. 147. 
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MY FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH THE SPANISH OF MEDELLIN 


RAPHAEL ADES 
New York, N. Y. 


In 1948 I went to Medellin, Colombia’s 
second largest city, for a stay of almost 
three years. I was equipped with what I 
considered an adequate knowledge of 
Spanish, since I had spent six years of my 
childhood in Barranquilla, on the Carib- 
bean coast of Colombia, and a dozen 
more formative years in Panamé. But 
there was a big surprise waiting for me 
when I arrived in Medellin. 

The uneven topography of Colombia, 
which includes three cordilleras of the 
Northern Andes, has retarded the de- 
velopment of transportation; therefore, 
the various regions of the country have 
developed different accents and vocabu- 
laries. Although I had no difficulty in 
making the language adjustment from 
Barranquilla to Panam4, I found many 
important differences in the colloquial 
speech of Medellin. 

Medellin is the capital of the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, and the Antioquefios 
are famous as a thrifty, hard-working, 
and strongly regionalistic people. Some- 
times they are compared to Texans or to 
Scotsmen. Medellin, with a population of 
350,000, is situated one mile up in the 
Andes, where it is spring all the time and 
where orchids grow without hothouses. 

Antioquefios are special in many ways. 
They have their special working hours, 
which start at about 7:00 a.m. (and they 
do not sleep the afternoon siesta); they 
own the largest industries in Colombia; 
they have families of ten to twenty chil- 
dren; and, of course, they have their own 
brand of colloquial Spanish. I was sur- 
prised to find that many of the special 
features of the A ntioquefio vocabulary cor- 
owe to typical aspects of Antioquefio 

e. 

The following are random observations 
and are not intended to give the whole 


story of colloquial Antioquefio Spanish. 
And some of the expressions that I heard 
in Medellin may well be part of the col- 
loquial vocabulary in other places. 

One of the outstanding peculiarities of 
the colloquial speech of Antioquia is the 
way women breathe while they speak. 
For instance, if a woman is counting from 
one to eight, she may say, uno, dos, tres, 
cuatro while exhaling; and then she may 
continue with cinco, seis, siete, ocho while 
inhaling. The women’s favorite expression 
of surprise is a fairly long series of no, no, 
no, which is uttered while inhaling. The 
affirmative answer, sf, usually spoken 
while inhaling, sounds very much like a 
sigh. Foreign women who have resided in 
Medellin for a few years sometimes adopt 
these habits even while speaking their 
native tongue. It would be interesting to 
find out whether this habit has anything 
to do with the fact that Medellin is five 
thousand feet above sea level. 

There is a special gesture to indicate 
the relative height of a child. The way 
one holds his hand is a very important 
detail. The fingers should be held one 
above the other in such a way that the 
little finger is nearest to the ground. It is 
considered improper to indicate the height 
of a child by holding one’s hand so that 
the palm is turned to the ground, a gesture 
used for animals or objects only. 


MI DIOS. The reference to God is usually 
preceded by mi. The expression of gratitude, 
Dios se lo pague, becomes Mi Dios se lo pague. 

AVE MARIA, the popular interjection, 
takes the place of caramba. Antioquefios are 
one of the most devoutly Catholic groups in 
the Western Hemisphere. There are shrines in 
virtually every home, factory, store, office, 
bank, and also along the highways. 

PUES is usually tacked to the end of 
a sentence. An imperative such as Vamos 
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becomes Vamos, pues! This is probably as 
typical of an Antioquefio as Ave Maria. 

VOS is used instead of the familiar td. Tu 
quieres becomes Vos querés. The imperative 
mira becomes mirdé, and so on. Close friends, 
and even brothers and sisters, often use the 
polite usted when talking to each other. 

2ESTA AMANADO? (Do you feel at home?) 
Used continuously to inquire whether a 
stranger is enjoying his stay in Medellin. 
Antioquefios are very courteous, especially to 
foreigners. 

2ESTA ALIVIADO? (Are you cured? or 
Are you healed?). Used even though the person 
addressed has not been sick. Often takes the 
place of éCémo esté usted? 

RESTREPO. The most popular family name 
in Medellin. It is found at all levels of society. 
Another popular name is LONDONO. Others 
are A, URIBE, and VELEZ. One of the 
favorite first names is JAIRO. 

PAISA (from paisano, fellow-countryman). 

The most popular appellation for an Antio- 
queno. 
MAICERO (lit. a corn man or corn-eating 
man) is another popular appellation for the 
Antioquefio. It is probably due to the fact that 
he is fond of arepas, which are made of corn. 

ENCIMA. Antioquefios are very successful 
businessmen, and one of their favorite practices 
is to barter one article for another and to pay 
the difference in cash. The designation of the 
difference is a prominent item in the local vo- 
cabulary. La encima is the noun, and the act 
of paying the difference is encimar. 

ALCALDE MAYOR. This ancient Spanish 
title is still used officially instead of plain 
alcalde. 

ODONTOLOGO. Used instead of dentista. 

CONTEMPLADO. Used to designate a 
spoiled child, instead of the standard con- 
sentido. 

CHINCHE (bedbug) is, surprisingly, a 
street urchin. Travelers find this sort of 
changed meaning all the time. A word or 
expression that is polite in one place can be 
downright obscene in another. 

PASTELEAR (from pastel). To cheat in an 
examination. 

PEINILLA. A long, thin machete. 

RUANA. Typical cloak, similar to a poncho, 
which also serves as a blanket. Modern in- 
dustrial Medellin has streamlined the ruana 
by adding a collar and a zipper where formerly 
a plain slit, in the center, was enough for the 
head. Some of the newer children’s ruanas are 
made with hoods, in beautiful pastel colors. 

ECHAR UN JUNINAZO. Refers to the 
fashionable part of Carrera Junin, an avenue 
in downtown Medellin. When the girls stroll 
along Junin, dressed in their Sunday best, 
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estén echando un juninazo. Officially, the streets 
in Medellin are numbered, but no one recog- 
nizes them by the newfangled numbers; there- 
fore, the old names are used. Just imagine a 
native New Yorker saying, ‘‘Avenue of the 
Americas”’ instead of “Sixth Avenue.’’ The 
difficulty is the exact opposite in Medellin, 
and it applies to all of the streets. 

LA PLAZA DEL MERCADO. Although it 
is an enclosed building in Medellin, it is called 
la plaza del mercado and, more often, just 
la plaza. 

SEMAFORO. A traffic light. There are only 
a handful of them in Medellin. 

TETRAMOTOR is a four-motor airplane. 
Most of Colombia’s cities are sharply isolated 
by mountain ranges, and they depend very 
heavily on air transport. About half of all 
passengers, and a substantial part of the 
freight, travel by air. One of Colombia’s air- 
lines is the oldest in the Western Hemisphere. 

LOS CATEDRATICOS INFORMAN. This 
is the name of a popular radio program along 
the lines of ‘Information, Please.’’ 

HINCHA (from hinchar, to swell) is a sports 
fan. The body of fans is la hinchada. As far as 
I know, these are Argentine slang words 
brought in by Argentine sports magazines, 
which are widely read by Antioquefio soccer (or 
futbol) fans. Soccer (and not bull fighting) is 
the foremost spectator sport. In the course of 
the past few years, Colombia has beeen im- 
porting soccer stars from Argentina, Brazil, 
and other places. Colombia pays higher prices 
for them than any other country in the world. 
Anyone who goes to Medellin should not fail 
to see one of these exciting soccer games. They 
are held in the middle of a racetrack; and the 
soccer and horse racing go on simultaneously. 

MEDIA MANANA. A mid-morning snack. 

ALGO. An afternoon snack. 

AREPA. An unleavened corn cake, thicker 
and sometimes of a different shape than the 
Mexican tortilla. The arepa is the traditional 
staple in the Antioquefio diet. 

TINTO is not wine but black coffee. Co- 
lombia’s famous mild beverage is drunk 
constantly throughout the day, usually in a 
demitasse. Foreigners who reside in Medellin 
adopt the habit quickly. Coffee is especially 
palatable in the Andean spring climate of 
Antioquia’s capital city. 

PERICO (lit. a parakeet). This is tinto (see 
above) with a dash of milk, also served in a 
demitasse. 

HUEVOS PERICOS. Scrambled eggs. 

PISCO, which is an alcoholic drink in Chile, 
is a turkey in Medellin (instead of the standard 
pavo). 

RASCARSE. To get drunk. 

GUAYABO. A hangover. 
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PANELA. Unrefined brown cane sugar. It 
is sold in solid molds, shaped almost like a 
half-grapefruit. Agua de panela is drunk cold 
or hot, and it is an important item in the 
Antioquefio diet. It is also given to cattle 
(cold, of course). 

DEDETIZAR, to spray with D.D.T. insec- 
ticide, is one of the interesting linguistic 
developments. The word appears in the text of 
a Medellin city ordinance. 

MISTER is the usual designation for a 
foreigner, whether he speaks English or not. 
There are relatively few foreigners in Medellin. 
The feminine of el mister is la mistera; and the 
plural, of course, is los misteres. 

TAX is not a “tax”? but a “‘taxi.’”? These 
are the names of some of the taxi companies 
in Medellin: Servitaz, Suavetaz, Neotaz, Taz 
Imperial, and Taz Medellin. Whether this word 
is of English origin or not, I do not know. The 
vehicles themselves are American, but almost 
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all of the taximeters in use in Medellin were 
made in Sweden. 

LA JAI (from English “high’’). Used to 
designate the upper social class. 

SANFORIZADO (sanforized) is one of the 
most popular foreign-derived words. It is used 
daily in singing radio commercials (which, 
incidentally, the government is trying to re- 
strict) and in many other advertisements of the 
various Antioquefio textile mills. The largest 
of these mills employs 7,500 workers. 

The Yiddish tongue, which has adjusted 
itself to so many different situations through- 
out the world, is continuing its healthy growth 
in Medellin. Here are three examples of verbs 
which the Jewish colony has adapted from 
Spanish verbs ending in -ar: MADRUGAR 
becomes madrugieren; FRACASAR becomes 
fracasieren, and APROVECHAR becomes apro- 
vechieren. 








STUDENTS AND UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE SPANISH 
GOLDEN AGE 


Wiituiam W. MoseE.Ley 
University of New Mexico 


During the Golden Age when Spanish 
literature was at its height, Spanish uni- 
versities reached their greatest develop- 
ment. The universities of Spain were 
closely bound to her literary greatness; 
they played a large part in forging the 
literary concepts of the age and in shaping 
the minds of her writers. 

Many phases of life in the Golden Age 
afford interesting discoveries replete with 
rich, colorful details, but few subjects of 
investigation hold one’s interest quite as 
firmly as the study of student and uni- 
versity life. The university student of 
the Golden Age was, first and foremost, 
the nonconforming individual so charac- 
teristic of the Spaniard; he was filled with 
the exuberance of his youth, and he found 
himself in an atmosphere of freedom in 
which his personality could be expressed 
fully and completely. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that Spanish student life in the 
Golden Age should be a very special kind 
of existence. 

The university occupied a place of 
particular importance in the Spain of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
value of these educational institutions was 
Officially recognized early in the thir- 
teenth century. The estudio general of 
Salamanca, established about 1215 by 
order of Alfonso [X, was from the begin- 
ning granted a royal protection reaf- 
firmed by Fernando III in a decree of 
April 9, 1243. The growth of the school 
into the University of Salamanca is said 
to date from this year. The compilation 
of Las siete partidas, begun about 1256, 
incorporates into law the royal patronage 
of the university and grants special pro- 
tection to the students in attendance. 
Ttiulo XXXI of the second partida, de- 
voted to the universities, provides for 


the establishment of two types of institu- 
tions, the estudio particular and the 
estudio general. The estudio particular was 
merely the assembly of a few students 
under a teacher of some particular sub- 
ject for private instruction. The estudio 
general was an organization much broader 
in scope, embracing all the fields of learn- 
ing of the time and set up by decree of 
the king. It was the latter type which 
grew into the university. 

Law II of tétulo XXXI provided that 
estudios generales should be set up in 
places which were healthful, close to an 
abundant supply of food, and with good 
inns where students might find inexpen- 
sive lodging. Special protection was to be 
provided for students traveling to and 
from the universities, and extra as- 
surances decreed for their safety. The 
fine for robbing a student was four times 
the usual penalty, and one who injured 
or killed a student was to be “escar- 
mentado cruelmente, como ome que 
quebranta nuestra tregua, e nuestra 
seguranga.’* A student had immunity 
from civil prosecution for his own crimes, 
except offences which resulted in blood- 
shed. In all other cases, the student en- 
joyed the privilege of being judged by 
the president of the university instead 
of by the civil authorities. This provision 
was reaffirmed by law as late as 1805. 
The Novtsima recopilacién de las leyes de 
Espafia published in that year contained a 
decree issued by Fernando and Isabel in 
1492 providing that new students should 
not enjoy immunity from prosecution for 
crimes committed before their matricula- 
tion for the duration of an entire course.* 
Luis Vélez de Guevara’s El diablo cojuelo 
(1641) contains a reference to this law; 
don Cleoffs boasts, ‘““Yo estoy matricu- 
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lado en Alcal4, y no tiene ningtn tri- 
bunal jurisdicién en mi persona.’ 

The special privileges given to students 
were exploited to their fullest. In taking 
advantage of their freedom, Spanish 
students engaged in all of the vices known 
to modern university students in the 
United States, but they went far beyond 
the ordinary customs of today. They 
practiced everything from cutting classes, 
gambling, wasting parents’ money, to 
stealing and assault. There were not in- 
frequent fights between students and 
townspeople and altercations with police 
officers. There was of course the usual 
initiation of the novatos, to which the 
hazing of new freshmen in modern Ameri- 
can colleges can scarcely compare. 

There are many points of similarity 
between the life of students in Golden 
Age Spain and the life of the picaro of 
fiction. The picaresque novel is itself the 
most important single literary source of 
information on Spanish student life, for 
three reasons. First, the picaros them- 
selves attended universities, often as 
servants to their student masters. Second, 
mischievousness, licentiousness, and even 
lawlessness characterized Spanish student 
life of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in such a life as this the 
ptcaro could not fail to find a place. Third, 
life for many students was a hard one, 
full of suffering and privation, as was the 
life of the ptcaro; therefore hunger and 
the desire for self-preservation tended to 
lead students into the same kind of 
petty thievery of which picaros are usu- 
ally guilty. 

A brief but essentially accurate de- 
scription of life at the University of 
Salamanca is found in La verdad sospe- 
chosa (1619?) of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén. 
The old counselor tells don Beltran, the 
father of don Garcia, who has just re- 
turned from college, about life at the 
university city: 


En Salamanca, sefior, 
son mocos, gastan humor, 
sigue cada cual su gusto; 


hazen donaire del vicio, 

gala de la travessura, 
grandeza de la locura: 

haze, al fin, la edad su oficio.* 


Claudia, in La tia fingida (1606-1610), 
uses a number of very descriptive ad- 
jectives in warning Esperanza of the 
kind of youths to be found in Salamanca: 
“‘Advierte, hija mia, que estas en Sala- 
manca, que es llamado en todo el mundo 
madre de las ciencias, y que de ordinario 
cursan en ella y habitan diez o doce mil 
estudiantes, gente moza, antojadiza, arro- 
jada, libre, aficionada, gastadora, dis- 
creta, diabélica y de humor.”* Actually 
the number of students at Salamanca 
never exceeded the 7,800 enrolled in 
1567,° but the rest of Claudia’s state- 
ment is essentially correct. 

Student pranks are a part of Golden 
Age literature from the very beginning 
of the period. Even earlier is the Auto del 
repelén (1509) of Juan del Encina, a 
farce representing the tricks played by 
students on two shepherds, Piernicurto 
and Johan Paramas. After undergoing 
a hairpulling attack by the students and 
being subjected to other indignities, they 
take refuge in a private home. 

Cervantes’ interlude La cueva de Sa- 
lamanca (1615) carries on to a degree the 
tradition of the Auto del repelén. With 
less slapstick but more real humor 
Cervantes tells how a Salamancan student 
dupes Pancracio, the stupid husband of 
Leonarda, by conjuring up two devils and 
a hamper full of food, using the tricks he 
learned in ‘“‘Salamanca’s cave.” 

El bobo del colegio (1620) of Lope de 
Vega depicts the free life of students: 


Entrdébanle a visitar 
mil caballeros mancebos, 
y estos generosos nuevos 
que aqui vienen a gastar 
la primera sangre y la plata 
primera del avariento 
padre, en cuyo pensamiento 
mas el amor se dilata 
que los esperados cursos. 
Aqui espadas negras luego, 
oO naipes, eran su juego; 
aqui los largos discursos 
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sobre aficiones y votos; 
aqui cenas y meriendas, 
en que se alargaban riendas 
y aun iban los frenos rotos.’ 


Free-spending students who gamble 
away their parents’ money are numerous 
in lite: ary sources of the Golden Age. In- 
teresting is the letter written by the 
Salamantine student Pedro to his father, 
in Obligados y ofendidos, y gorrén de 
Salamanca (1636) of Rojas Zorrilla. ““Pa- 
dre y Sefior: Por ésta sabr4 vuesa merced 
como he jugado el dinero del curso. . . .Ya 
sabe vuesa merced que el que no come 
tiene pena de muerte: vuesa merced tiene 
obligacién de sustentarme, que yo no le 
pedi que me engendrase. Yo estoy tan 
quieto que ya no dejo que nadie rifia con- 
migo. . . . Vuesa merced me lo vuelva a 
enviar luego al punto con el plus, por otro 
nombre pecunia.”’® 

Abundant references to student life 
are found in Alonso, mozo de muchos amos 
(1624) of Jerénimo de Alcal4 YAfiez. 
Alonso, a picaro who accompanies his 
masters to the university, considers that 
the conduct of students has reached such 
a state that even he is outraged and takes 
it upon himself to reprimand his very 
masters: 


Me preciaba de dar consejos a mis amos, 
reprendiendo sus travesuras, el salir de noche 
a correr los tostadores de las castafieras, los 
pasteles, el pan y la fruta, el poco acudir a 
escuelas, el quedarse en la cama en viendo 
llover o nevar, el demasiado juego. Ellos me 
llamaban el procurador de los embargos; pero 
yo lloraba con justa razén el tiempo perdido, la 
hacienda de los pobres padres ausentes, enga- 
fiados con una loca esperanza de ver a sus hijos 
medrados en saber, puestos en dignidades y 
gobiernos; mas acabado el curso, vuélvense 
como se fueron, gastado en devaneos el tiempo, 
consumida la hacienda y sin letras.’ 


Alonso is able to perceive one of the 
major causes of the vices into which stu- 
dents fall. He notes that youths, away from 
home, “libres de la sujecién de los que 
respetaban, y con dineros, y sin tener 
quien les vaya a la mano, gastan a su 
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albedrio, no les bastando para un mes lo 
que era suficiente para todo un curso” 
(p. 7). 

Perhaps the student most adept at 
stealing is Pablos in Vida del Buscén 
(1626). Driven at first by hunger, Pablos 
soon becomes such an expert that his 
thefts make him celebrated in all of 
Alcal4. His most interesting adventure is 
related thus by Quevedo: 


Yendo una noche a las nueve—que ya anda 
poca gente—por la calle Mayor, vi una con- 
fiteria y en ella un coffin de pasas sobre el 
tablero, y tomando vuelo, vine, agarréle, di a 
correr; el confitero dié tras mi y otros criados 
y vecinos. Yo, como iba cargado, vi que aunque 
les llevaba ventaja, me habfan de alcanzar, 
y al volver una esquina sentéme sobre él y 
envolvi la capa a la pierna de presto, y empecé a 
decir con la pierna en la mano: ‘‘;Ay! Dios se 
lo perdone, que me ha pisado.”’ Oyéronme esto, 
y en llegando empecé a decir: ‘‘Por tan alta 
sefiora,”’ y lo ordinario de “‘la hora menguada 
y aire corruto.”’ Ellos se venian desgafiifando, 
y dijéronme: ‘‘:Va por ahi un hombre, her- 
mano?” “ Ahi delante, que aqui me pisé, loado 
sea el Sefior.’’ 

Arrancaron con esto y fuéronse; quedé solo, 
llevéme el coffin a casa, conté la burla y no 
quisieron creer que hab{ia sucedido asi, aunque 
lo celebraron mucho, por lo cual los convidé 
para otra noche a verme correr cajas.’° 


Fellow students paid Pablos a high 
tribute: ““Decian los compafieros que yo 
solo podia sustenar la casa con lo que 
corria, que es lo mismo que hurtar en 
nombre revesado” (p. 63). Pablos makes 
what his companions think is a rash 
promise to disarm the constable and his 
patrol; using his ingenuity and wits, he 
succeeds in fulfilling his promise. 

Interesting details of a student’s arsenal 
are found in Mateo Aleman’s Guzmdn de 
Alfarache: ‘la cota entre los colchones, la 
espada debajo de la cama, la rodela en la 
cocina, el broquel con el tapadero de la 
tinaja!’’" Since rules forbade students to 
possess arms, they concealed them with 
great care. The long sofana, an essential 
part of most students’ dress, afforded ex- 
cellent concealment. 

The adventures of students by night 
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recall the statement of Juan Ruiz in the 
Libro de Buen Amor: 


Cantares fiz’ algunos, de los que disen los 
giegos, 
E para escolares, que andan nocharniegos, 
E para otros muchos por puertas andariegos, 
Cagurros 6 de burlas: non cabrian en dyez 
pliegos." 


The less admirable side of college life 
is praised from the picaro’s point of view 
by Guzman de Alfarache: 


Si se quiere desmandar una vez en el afio, 
aflojando a el arco la cuerda, haciendo trave- 
suras con alguna bulla de amigos, zqué fiesta o 
regocijo se iguala con un correr de un pastel, 
rodar un melén, volar una tabla de turrén? 
¢Dénde o quién lo hace con aquella curiosidad? 
Si quiere dar una misica, salir a rotular, a dar 
una matraca, gritar una c4tedra o levantar en 
los aires una guerrilla por sélo antojo, sin otra 
razon o fundamento, zquién, dénde o cémo se 
hace hoy en el mundo como en las escuelas de 
Alcalé? . . . ;Oh dulce vida la de los estudian- 
tes!;Aquel hacer de obispillos, aquel dar trato 
a los novatos, meterlos en rueda, sacarlos 
nevados, darles garrote a las arcas, sacarles la 
patente o no dejarles libro seguro ni manteo 
sobre los hombros! (37-39) 


The fearful reputation of students is 
vividly portrayed by Santa Teresa de 
Jestis in her Libro de las fundaciones. 
Santa Teresa and a companion Marfa del 
Sacramento, newly arrived in Salamanca, 
secured a house previously occupied by 
students. Aware that the students were 
very angry at being forced to leave, the 
two nuns feared that some youths might 
have hidden in the house to molest them: 


La casa era muy grande y desbaratada, con 
muchos desvanes, y mi compafiera no habia 
quitdérsele del pensamiento los estudiantes, 
pareciéndole, que como se habian enojado tanto 
de que salieron de la casa, que alguno se habia 
ascondido en ella. Ellos lo pudieron muy bien 
hacer, segin habia adonde. . . . 

Como mi compafiera se vid cerradaen aquella 
pieza, parece sosegé algo cuanto a lo de los 
estudiantes; aunque no hacia si no mirar a 
una parte y a otra, todavia con temores. Y el 
demonio que la debia ayudar con representarla 
pensamientos de peligro para turbarme a mf, 
con la flaqueza de corazén que tengo, poco me 
solfa bastar." 
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It has already been noted that there 
are similarities between the student and 
the picaro: the relation of the two is 
summed up by Pablos in Vida del Buscén 
who states that in a certain tavern “no 
habia sino estudiantes y picaros, que es 
todo uno” (p. 65). 

Methods of hazing new students were 
sometimes both brutal and repugnant. 
Pablos bears the brunt of the tricks, and 
he experiences most of the common 
abuses. Beginning with the compara- 
tively harmless practice of holding their 
noses and saying, “Por resucitar est4 este 
Lazaro, segin hiede” (p. 6), the old 
students begin to expectorate upon him 
until he is completely covered. Appar- 
ently the most common practice, this 
abuse is described in Alonso, mozo de 
muchos amos, and cited by Guzman de 
Alfarache: 


Conociéronme luego por novato: pusiéronme 
cerco gran cantidad de aquellos estudiantes, 
comenzando a descargar en m{ mds saliva que 
suelen arrojar granizo las m&s prefiadas nubes 
por el mes de marzo: y teniéndome en medio 
como a blanco de sus travesuras, me pregunta- 
ban cémo quedaba mi sefiora madre y los se- 
fiores hermanos, si lloré al partirme de ellos, y 
si habfa trafdo algunas pasas o confites para 
desayunarme. Hiciéronme que subiese en la 
c&tedra, no dej4ndome bajar hasta que lesleyese 
alguna cosa, y al cabo me dieron por libre, de 
tal modo que mi negro ferreruelo salié mds 
blanco que nieve. Maravilleme yo de que unos 
mozos tan grandes como sus padres diesen 
en aquellasboberias, masd&banme por respuesta 
que era costumbre antigua, y que todos pasa- 
ban por aquel rasero, como si disparates seme- 
jantes no se pudieran evitar y dejarlos, pues en 
efecto el viejo primero fué mozo... (p. 6). 


The custom of having the incoming 
students recite from the professor’s chair, 
or “hacer de obispillos,” seems to have 
been common. Pablos is also whipped and 
beaten, and most repugnant of all, is 
covered with unspeakable filth as he 
sleeps. Pablos’ master escapes this treat- 
ment but is forced to pay the patente, or 
‘nitiation” fee, of twenty-four reales. 

Students from all provinces of Spain, 
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as well as from foreign countries, at- 
tended Salamanca. In La ta fingida 
Claudia mentions that there are in Sa- 
lamanca students from Aragén, La Man- 
cha, Valencia, Catalonia, Andalucia, 
Extremadura, the Basque country, and 
other regions; she names the characteris- 
tics by which the youths from different 
provinces are known. Sometimes sec- 
tional rivalry became extreme and led 
to violence between various provincial 
groups. A letter written by Father 
Andrés Mendo, dated November 17, 1635, 
relates an event which had just taken 
place in Salamanca: 


En esta Universidad ha habido grandes 
novedades esta semana. Es el caso de que un 
estudiante andaluz dijo no sé qué de los viz- 
cainos delante de uno de ellos, el cual, agra- 
viado, diéd cuenta a los demas; y de lance en 
lance se fueron irritando, de suerte que la 
nacién andaluza y la viscaina salieron a refiir 
muy de mano armada. 

Fué la batalla sangrienta; quedaron algunos 
andaluces heridos y dos vizcainos muertos. 
Recogiéronse los andaluces; y los vizcainos, 
después de haber enterrado a los dos con la 
mayor pompa que ha visto Salamanca, tra- 
taron de vengarse. Pusiéronse de por medio 
todas las personas graves, recogiéndolos en 
sus casas y Colegios mayores, y después de 
muchos trabajos se aquietaron. La justicia did 
tras las casas de los andaluces y se eché sobre 
los hatos, porque las personas todas se han 
ido, de suerte que no se ve ni un andaluz en la 
Universidad." 


Evidence demonstrates that a most 
democratic atmosphere existed in the 
universities of Spain in the Golden Age. 
Students from all classes of society at- 
tended the universities, from the very 
rich with their own houses and servants 
to the very poor, with little or no financial 
resources. The student Gaspar de Guz- 
man, later the Conde-Duque de Olivares, 
had in his employ no less than fifteen 
servants. At the other extreme were the 
sopistas, who depended on the monastery 
breadlines for their food. Those who were 
able to enter the service of a rich student 
were fortunate. Pablos, in Vida del 
Buscén, went to the University of Alcala 
as a page of don Diego Coronel. In Alonso, 
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mozo de muchos amos, Alonso went to 
Salamanca in the service of a group of 
students he chanced to meet. Anyone, 
even the lowliest servant, could attend 
classes. Alonso tasted of the knowledge 
of every faculty of the University of 
Salamanca, and in spite of his servile 
status gained quite a reputation for 
wisdom. In El licenciado Vidriera of 
Cervantes two traveling students find 
the young Tomas Rodaja, who said he 
was leaving home “‘y que iba a la ciudad 
de Salamanca a buscar un amo a quien 
servir, por sdélo que le diese estudio.” 
The students took him with them, ‘“‘dan- 
dole estudio de la manera que se usa dar 
en aquella Universidad a los criados que 
sirven” (p. 239). 

After their enrollment, most students 
adopted the customary dress consisting 
of the sotana, a long cloak of dark color, 
reaching to the ankles, and the bonete 
cuadrado, or four-cornered academic hat. 
Poor students usually wore instead a 
short cape and cap, and were known as 
capigorristas. These students, largely 
without a source of income, had the repu- 
tation of living at the expense of others; 
hence they were sometimes called gorro- 
nes. Guzman de Alfarache notes that his 
housekeeper steals from the household 
supplies in order to feed her favorite 
capigorrista. 

In the absence of regular university 
dormitories, many students of moderate 
means lived in student boarding houses, or 
puptlajes. The prices they paid were 
usually fixed by the university. These 
houses were managed by a pupilero or 
bachiller de pupilos, who was also re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the students 
under his control. Students could also live 
as camaristas, renting a room in a private 
home, usually with a companion, and 
without any contact with the other in- 
habitants of the house. Guzman decides 
to enter a pupilaje rather than become a 
camarista, fearful that he might chance 
upon a mate who will “dafiarle con 
vicios” and lead him away from his 
studies. Some of the more wealthy stu- 
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dents had houses of their own; with 
sufficient resources, they lived comfort- 
ably. 

An interesting inventory of the sup- 
plies carried to college by a well-to-do 
student is given in Vida del Buscén. 
Don Diego’s supplies included two cots 
or pallets, five mattresses, eight sheets, 
eight pillowcases, four covers, and a 
trunk of linen, clothing, and odds and 
ends (p. 38). 

All pupilajes were, in theory at least, 
under the strict supervision of the uni- 
versity authorities. At Salamanca, pu- 
pileros were required to lock their doors 
at seven o’clock in the evening in winter, 
ten in summer, to assure that students 
spent their evenings in study. 

In the life of many students in Golden 
Age Spain, hunger was a real problem. 
Students with little or no resources often 
attended the universities; for example, 
the sopistas, who secured their food from 
the monasteries. Even students of mod- 
erate means often suffered from hunger. 
The traditional stinginess of the pupileros 
afforded much material for literary works, 
especially in the picaresque novel. Per- 
haps the best portrayal of this aspect of 
student life is found in Vida del Buscén. 
The characterization of Démine Cabras, 
who probably actually existed, is vividly 
drawn by Quevedo: “‘Pues zsu aposento? 
Aun arafias no habia en él; conjuraba 
los ratones de miedo que no le royesen 
algunos mendrugos que guardaba; la 
cama tenia en el suelo, y dormia siempre 
de un lado, por no gastar las sAbanas; al 
fin, era archipobre y protomiseria” (p. 
26). 

Cabra’s miserly treatment of his 
charges and his brazen attitude are 
pictured boldly: 


Repartié 4 cada uno tan poco carnero, que 
en lo que se les pegé 4 las ufias y se les quedé 
entre los dientes pienso que se consumié todo, 
dejando descomulgadas las tripas de parti- 
cipantes. Cabra los miraba, y decfa: ‘‘Coman, 
que mozos son y me huelgo de ver sus buenas 
ganas.’’ Mire v. m. qué buen alifio para los 
que bostezaban de hambre. 

Acabaron de comer y quedaron unos mendru- 
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gos en la mesa y en el plato unos pellejos y 
unos giiesos, y dijo el pupilero: ‘“‘Quede esto 
para los criados, que también han de comer, no 
lo queramos todo.”’ (p. 28) 


Guzman de Alfarache gives a detailed 
outline of the scanty fare to be found at 
the table of a pupilero in Alcala; after 
experiencing the food, Guzman says, the 
unfortunate students “traen los esté- 
magos pegados a el espinazo, con mas 
deseo de comer que el entendimiento de 
saber” (p. 29). Guzman often heard his 
puptlero excuse himself by saying that 
only the stupid eat until their hunger 
is satisfied, since a full stomach hinders 
the understanding. 

Marcos de Obregon tells less graphi- 
cally of the hardships of students and 
their effect on academic life: 


Si los trabajos y necesidades que los estudiantes 
pasan, no los llevase la buena edad en que los 
coge, no habfa vida para sufrir tantas miserias 
y descomodidades como se pasan ordinaria- 
mente; pero con ser en la puericia y ado- 
lescencia, edad tan quitada de cuidados y 
sentimientos, se hace gusto del acfbar, risa y 
pasatiempo de la necesidad, con que se va pasan- 
do aquel espacio en que se sazona y hinche de 
doctrina el entendimiento, que con la esperanza 
del premio todo se hace sufrible. Ninguno hay 
que no se prometa grandes cosas en los primeros 
afios, que en comenzando a gustar o disgustarse 
de la mala correspondencia, por la tardanza de 
los arrieros, o del olvido de los padres y pa- 
rientes, por la mayor parte se encogen y de- 
saniman, especialmente aquellos que por ser 
pobres no tienen quien les acuda con lo nece- 
sario o parte dello; que cierto desjarreta mucho 
la necesidad al que con buenos pensamientos 
comienza los estudios. La falta de manteni- 
mientos, el carecer de libros, la desnudez, la 
poca estimacién que consigo traen estas cosas, 
tienen muchos y grandes ingenios acobardados, 
arrinconados, y aun distraidos por la privacién 
de sus esperanzas mal logradas.'* 


A testimony to the universality of 
hardship among students is the state- 
ment of the youth after they have re- 
ceived the patente from Pablos’ master: 
“Viva el compafiero y sea admitido en 
nuestra amistad; goce de las preeminen- 
cias de antiguo; pueda tener sarna, andar 
manchado y padecer el hambre que 
todos” (p. 47). 








A student not plagued by hunger or 
disease was a rare thing, as Berganza 
testifies in Coloquio de los perros: “‘Final- 
mente, yo pasaba una vida de estudiante 
sin hambre y sin sarna, que es lo mds que 
se puede encarecer para decir que era 
buena; porque si la sarna y la hambre no 
fuesen tan unas con los estudiantes, en 
las vidas no habria otra de mds gusto y 
pasatiempo, porque corren parejas en ella 
la virtud y el gusto, y se pasa la mocedad 
aprendiendo y holgd&ndose.”’”” 

Authors’ fictional portrayals of student 
and university life may be exaggerated 
to some degree, but apparently are on 
the whole accurate. There is no doubt 
that there was actually much mischievous- 
ness and licentiousness among students 
in Spain during the Golden Age. The uni- 
versal agreement of sources, both literary 
and historical, testifies to this fact. Most 
of the authors cited here knew university 
life from first-hand experience. Juan del 
Encina was a student at Salamanca. 
Quevedo attended the University of 
Alcalé. Alcal4 Ydfiez graduated in medi- 
cine from the University of Valencia. 
Mateo Aleman and Vicente Espinel 
pursued studies at both Salamanca and 
Alcal4. Ruiz de Alarcén studied law at 
Salamanca; Vélez de Guevara received a 
Bachillerato en Artes from the University 
of Osuna. Lope de Vega probably at- 
tended Alcal4, and Rojas Zorrilla may 
have been a student at Salamanca. 
Cervantes may have attended the Uni- 
versity of Osuna or of Seville. Licentious 
conduct on the part of students appar- 
ently was a source of trouble as early as 
the mid-thirteenth century. The com- 
pilers of Las siete partidas saw fit to in- 
clude in Titulo XXXI, Ley VI of the 
second partida the following statement 
concerning the duties of the rector: 


E el Rector deue castigar, e apremiar a los 
Escolares, que non leuanten vandos, nin peleas, 
con los omes de los logares do fueren los Esco- 
lares, ni entre si mismos. E que se guarden en 
todas guisas, que non fagan deshonrra, nin 
tuerto a ninguno. E defenderles que non anden 
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de noche, mas que finquen sossegados en sus 
posadas, e que punen de estudiar, e de apren- 
der, e de fazer vida honesta, e buena. Ca los 
Estudios para esto fueron establecidos, e non 
para andar de noche, nin de dia armados, 
trabajandose de pelear, e de fazer otra locura, 
o maldad, a dafio de si, e estorvo de los lugares 
do biven. (II, 556) 


Certainly these provisions were not in- 
cluded without reason; the very vices 
mentioned herein were probably a part of 
student life even at this early date. 

Students, however, did not entirely 
neglect the proper function of universities 
as institutions of learning. Giving due 
credit to her academic glories, Alonso in 
Alonso, mozo de muchos amos calls the 
city of Salamanca ‘“‘madre de los ingenios 
del mundo y princesa de todas las cien- 
cias” (p. 6). Garceran in El bobo del 
colegio states: 


Salamanca encierra en si 
todo lo bueno del mundo 
Es un liceo segundo: 
Atenas se cifra alli. (p. 510) 


Marcos de Obregén pays tribute to Sa- 
lamanca by saying upon his arrival that 
“la grandeza de aquella Universidad hizo 
que me olvidase de todo lo pasado” (p. 
185). He cites some of the great figures of 
Salamanca’s history: 


Alegrése mi alma de veer que los ojos gozasen 
lo que tenfan los ofdos y los deseos llenos de la 
soberbia fama de aquellas academias que han 
puesto silencio a cuantas hay en el mundo. Vi 
aquellas cuatro columnas sobre quien estriba 
el gobierno universal de toda la Europa, las 
bases que defienden la verdad catélica. Vi al 
Padre Mancio, cuyo nombre estaba y esté 
esparcido en todo lo descubierto, y otros 
excelentisimos sujetos, con cuya doctrina se 
conservan las facultades en su fuerza y vigor. 
Vi al Abad Salinas, el ciego, el m&s docto varén 
en misica especulativa que ha conocido la 


antigtiedad .. . 


The Abad Salinas is the great professor of 
music Francisco Salinas to whom Fray 
Luis de Leén wrote one of his most famous 
poems."® 

As Spain’s importance as a world 
power declined, her literature suffered a 
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decline characterized by extreme poverty 
of ideas and lack of creative power. This 
general decline in the field of learning was 
felt by the universities also; during the 
seventeenth century they decreased in 
importance and in prestige; the privileges 
of students were reduced, restrictions 
were imposed upon the institutions, the 
quality of scholarship fell, and enroll- 
ments decreased to a fraction of what they 
had been. By 1620 there were only four 
thousand students at Salamanca; by 
1700 this number had fallen to two 
thousand.!* 

The day of the Spanish university had 
passed, but the age when the man of 
letters was a worthy rival of the man of 
arms had given it its period of glory. 
The importance of the universities is 
reflected in student life itself, blessed by 
special privileges, in all of its democracy, 
freedom, and unrestrained enthusiasm. 


NOTES 


1 Las siete partidas, in Los cédigos espafioles 
(Madrid, 1872), II, 555. 

* Novisima recopilacién de las leyes de Espaiia, 
in Los cédigos espafioles (Madrid, 1872), IX, 25. 
? Guevara, El diablo cojuelo, in Angel Valbuena 
Prat, La novela picaresca espafiola (Madrid, 
1946), p. 1663. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1954 
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Victor R. B. Oelschliger, Florida State University 
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THE MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


We call to your attention a new His- 
pania Department. The alert among our 
readers, whether or not they are also 
readers of PMLA, are already aware that 
there is a Foreign Language Program, 
under the direction of William Riley 
Parker, Secretary of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and Editor of PMLA. 
The MLA is gathering strength and data 
for a vigorous assault upon the opposi- 
tion, whether inside or outside the pro- 
fession. The internal opposition is mainly 
indifference, an indifference that ranges 
from complacency to despondency and 
that, whatever its mood, assumes that 
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someone else will take the initiative. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
such an attitude by members of the 
AATSP or any other foreign language 
association. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made 
a sizable grant to the MLA for the “FL 
Program,” but note that this grant was 
made only after the MLA had shown a 
recent but active concern in foreign lan- 
guage problems and a desire to take 
vigorous steps to meet and solve them. 
The FL Program can not succeed without 
the help of all modern language teachers. 
‘The MLA got the money, let them do the 
work’ is an attitude that will ensure the 
failure of the Program. And if it fails, 
modern language teaching in the United 
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EDITORIALS 


States will be well along the road previ- 
ously traveled by the classical languages. 
This is our chance to turn back on that 
road, and as an Association, and even 
more importantly as members of the 
Association, we must be constantly 
aware of our share in the responsibility 
for its success. 

Our duty is to inform ourselves about 
the FL Program and to take the initiative 
in sending information to and asking for 
help from the MLA office at 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. This 
office must be made a clearing house for 
all kinds of foreign language informa- 
tion. Take nothing for granted. In case 
of doubt, don’t assume that the MLA 
knows all about it anyway. Send in your 
data, your newspaper clipping, your sug- 
gestions. Every bit of local information 
will help to clarify the nationwide pat- 
tern. The MLA and Professor Parker are 
profoundly ignorant of and desperately 
anxious to learn about foreign language 
problems in your school and your com- 
munity. They want to know about en- 
rollments, successes and failures in teach- 
ing methods, people outside the profession 
who are opposed to or in support of for- 
eign language teaching. If they are op- 
posed, send in what they say and 
suggestions for an answer to it. If they are 
in favor, get a statement of their support 
on paper or in print, and send that in, 
especially if they are prominent, news- 
worthy personalities. All this information, 
with your suggestions and requests for 
help, is urgently needed, so that the MLA 
staff may sift it, study it, organize it, and 
make it effective ammunition in our 
joint campaign—ours and yours, mind 
you, not just theirs. 


YOUR EDITOR JOINS THE 
MLA STAFF 


The preceding editorial was written 
before May 11, significant in the mind of 
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your editor, at least, as the date of his 
appointment as Associate Secretary of the 
MLA and Associate Director of the MLA 
FL Program. For the next two years I 
shall be straddling the two jobs (MLA 
and AATSP), and I hope that you, the 
members of the AATSP, will help to 
make the straddle less painful. I accepted 
the new job, on leave of absence from 
Choate, only because I felt that this was 
the very best way I could fulfill my im- 
plicit and explicit duties as Editor of 
Hispania. But since my association with 
the FL Program will be a more than full- 
time job, I have asked for and obtained 
the consent of the AATSP Executive 
Council to appoint George T. Cushman, 
my colleague at Choate and the Adver- 
tising Manager of Hispania, Assistant 
Editor for the two-year period of my ab- 
sence from Choate. He will handle all the 
correspondence that comes to me or to 
him at Choate, send articles and books to 
readers and reviewers, and in general act 
as my alter ego. I have known him for 
years, and I have complete confidence in 
his ability to handle these tasks as well 
as, or better than, I. Final decisions on 
the contents of each number of Hispania 
will continue to be made by me, from New 
York, and I shall send each number to 
the printer and see it through the various 
stages from manuscript to publication. 
But all manuscripts and routine com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
designated reader or to Mr. Cushman at 
Choate. By the time that this number 
reaches you, I will be on the job at MLA 
headquarters and he will have returned 
from a vacation in Mexico, ready to pitch 
in and make Hispania a better, more 
efficient journal. We ask for your under- 
standing and your active support. With- 
out these no Editor could succeed, and 
with them, he can not fail. 








Conducted by 
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SPANISH FOR THE “EXCEPTIONAL” CHILD 


Rita SWEARINGEN Rounpat 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Should only selected groups of children 
study foreign languages as a curriculum en- 
richment, or should all pupils have that privi- 
lege? The program in Lawrence has, from its 
beginning, been a democratic one. 

My experience teaching Spanish to a group 
of fifth-grade school children, described by 
their regular classroom teacher as “slow learn- 
ers” and by their principal as ‘“underprivi- 
leged,”” has been unique. This class began 
studying Spanish in September 1952 at the 
request of their teacher, who feared that her 
children, if they were not taught Spanish, 
might feel different from the normal group 
of the same age, who were scheduled to study 
Spanish. Spanish, hence, became a regular 
part of the class curriculum for the entire 
school year of 1952-53. I am considered a 
“special teacher” who comes to teach the 
group Spanish twice a week for thirty-minute 
periods. 

The children in this class, fifteen in all, 
were held back from their regular class for 
various reasons which made their principal 
feel that they needed special help. Four of 
the fifteen children had speech defects; five 
had I. Q. ratings below ninety, the lowest 
sixty-four; one was believed to be suffering 
from a brain pressure that was gradually 
causing her mental capacity to decrease; one 
was extremely cross-eyed; another was ex- 
ceptionally tense and nervous. All came from 
either economically or emotionally unstable 
home environments. 

Warned beforehand by the regular teacher 
that most of these children had great difficulty 
with reading and spelling, I presented Spanish 
to this class almost entirely through con- 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

t Rita Rounda is one of a group of students 
trained at the University of Kansas to teach 
Spanish in the elementary school. She has been 
for two years a “‘roving’’ teacher, employed 
by the School Board of Lawrence, Kansas. 





versation. No book was used and not until 
the end of the first semester did I write any 
Spanish words on the blackboard, so that 
Spanish might not seem to the class an ad- 
ditional problem in these two learning ex- 
periences. At the beginning of the second 
semester, each child received a sheet contain- 
ing the names in Spanish for the months, a 
jingle using the days of the week, three 
groups of sentence patterns such as the fol- 
lowing about foods: 


biftec 
hamburguesa 
jamén 
tocino 


Me gusta comer 


The vegetables frijoles, arroz, papas fritas, 
and espinacas, plus tortillas, tacos, arroz con 
pollo, flan, bizcochos, and frutas were given in 
another chart, and a pattern using the verbs 
yo tengo with a listing of various parts of 
the body, and yo llevo with several articles of 
clothing made up the third diagram. Then 
descriptive words were added, such as: un 
sombrero nuevo or un vestido de algodén. In 
addition to the vocabulary included on this 
sheet, the children were given the numbers 
from one to one hundred, the response mucho 
gusto to an introduction, and the names of 
classroom objects such as la bandera, el libro, 
el piano, el lapiz. 

My methods of teaching in this class are 
simple and I seldom vary them, since the 
children seem to like what they are accus- 
tomed to do. When I introduce a new set of 
words (el plato, el vaso, el cuchillo, el tenedor, 
la cuchara) I first hold up the article to be 
named and say its Spanish name several 
times. After the class repeats the name to- 
gether several times, I ask if anyone would 
like to try the word alone. One by one the 
whole class volunteers. Then I introduce the 
next article and so on until all five have been 
named. Following this, each child has a chance 
to see how many of the five he can name cor- 
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rectly, and several of the children proudly ac- 
complish this. The last half of the period is 
usually spent playing a Spanish game such as 
“Numbers.” 

These children seem to enjoy perhaps more 
than any other subject in Spanish that of 
numbers. Following the suggestion of a fellow- 
teacher, I taught this group to play an arith- 
metic game in Spanish. Four children, one 
from each row in the class, are sent to the 
blackboard and given either addition or sub- 
traction problems in Spanish to work on the 
board. In order to make a point for his row, 
the child must not only write and work cor- 
rectly the problem but turn to the class and 
give the correct answer in Spanish. 

Every one of the fifteen children in this 
special class seems to enjoy Spanish. They are 
eager to learn words to teach their little 
brothers and sisters and their schoolmates who 
are not studying Spanish. When I entered the 
school grounds one afternoon two of the girls 
from this group ran to ask me whether I 
could stay “just a little longer in Spanish 
today so we can learn more new words.” 
Frequently, as I leave, their voices follow 
me to the door asking questions about what 
we will do next time or how to say in Spanish 
some special word. 

Although each child in this group is a chal- 
lenge to me as a teacher, three in particular 
seem interesting to this discussion of language- 
learning: Lynn, Meredith, and Don, who rep- 
resent the extremes in mental capacity and 
interest. 

Lynn, whose I. Q. rating of 118 was the 
highest in her class, was placed in this special 
class because she had missed almost half of 
her previous year of school work. For some 
reason, not thoroughly understood, she had 
poured kerosene over a large field and then 
set the field on fire. In pouring the kerosene 
on the field, she had accidentally spilled some 
on her own clothes so that not only the field 
but also her legs caught fire and were so 
seriously burned that skin from other parts 
of her body had to be grafted to save her 
legs. In my class she is completing the work 
of the previous year in addition to doing her 
regular current assignments. Her regular 
teacher reports that Lynn seems very insecure 
in a school environment and sometimes is so 
rebellious that she has to be removed force- 
fully from the room so that the other children 
might do their school work. She is receiving 
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special treatment from a school guidance coun- 
selor. In Spanish Lynn shows a sustained 
interest and learns very quickly. She fre- 
quently vies with Don for the right to answer 
questions first in class. She has never shown 
one rebellious trait in this class, whose work 
seems a constant challenge to her. 

Don, whose I. Q., established by a Stanford 
Binet individual test and listed as 64, was the 
lowest in his class, ranks with or sometimes 
even ahead of Lynn in the quickness with 
which he learns Spanish words. Don, who is 
very hard of hearing, has been examined by a 
university psychological clinic which reported 
that he showed special difficulties in areas 
involving language comprehension. His teacher 
reported that reading assignments were fre- 
quently put into dramatic form by the rest 
of the class especially for Don. In the Spanish 
class Don shows remarkable success. Once 
after a two-week vacation, when the class was 
asked if anyone would like to see how far he 
could count in Spanish, Don counted almost 
without hesitation from one to forty. He is 
nearly always the first to learn a new series of 
words and the first to recall them when they 
are reviewed, as they frequently are in this 
class. One period after the class had begun to 
learn the foods already mentioned, Don, with- 
out any suggestion from his teacher, had writ- 
ten on the board for me to see: 


Me gusta comer jamén y papas 
fritas y frijoles y flan y tocino 
y hamburguesa y biftec. 
The teacher’s birthday is veinte Mayo. 


In the arithmetic game Don always wants to 
represent his row and frequently works and 
answers his problem correctly first. His inter- 
est has remained constant throughout the 
school year. 

Meredith, whose I. Q. has gradually 
dropped over a period of five years from one 
hundred-three to seventy-four, was most dif- 
ficult to interest in Spanish. Even the first 
day, she ignored me as I stood in front of 
the class talking about countries where Spanish 
is spoken. Meredith was interested in coloring 
a picture, so I began to teach the class colors: 
rojo, negro, gris, blanco until Meredith looked 
up and said, “Your dress is gris.”” Frequently 
thereafter when I entered the room, Meredith 
would tell me in Spanish the colors I was 
wearing; but that was all she did. Her regular 
teacher told me that although Meredith an- 
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noyed the other children and acted as if she 
did not like Spanish, she really was afraid to 
recite at all unless she was positive of her 
answer. Knowing this, I have tried through- 
out the year to call on Meredith when I am 
reasonably certain she feels confident of her 
answer. Still, all through the school year she 
has laughed at the other children and mocked 
their Spanish when they ask, as they 
nearly always do at the close of the period, 
to sing Fray Felipe. A week ago, it was 
Meredith who asked that we sing Fray Felipe. 

Next year these children will be placed 
within a normal class again, and I am looking 
forward to seeing how their slight knowledge 
of Spanish in a class with other children who 
are beginning Spanish will affect them. Some 
results of studying Spanish could be seen 
this year. The regular teacher reported that 
those children with speech defects became less 
conscious of having their speech corrected 
since they had seen me correct the pronunci- 
ation of all the children. Studying Spanish 
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made the class feel rather “special” and gave 
their morale and self-confidence a little boost. 
In the Spanish arithmetic game, the children 
had a chance to practice what in some cases 
was a difficult skill. They began to show a 
special interest in finding on the map places 
where Spanish was spoken and they were very 
eager to hear of the customs or folklore of 
these countries. Finally the principal, who 
saw and tried to satisfy the need of this group 
for special attention, suggested to me a pos- 
sible use that Don, with his I. Q. rating of 
sixty-four, might have for his knowledge of 
Spanish in the Midwest which seems, at first 
glance, so far from contacts with Spanish- 
speaking peoples. Don’s father is a railroad 
foreman and has many Mexican-American 
laborers working with and for him. “Why 
couldn’t Spanish help Don to become a well 
adjusted young man who could talk to his 
Mexican workers in Spanish?” asked the prin- 
cipal, and I am sure it could, and will. 


FUN TO LEARN ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 


Manvet H. Guerra 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Youngsters in Western New York and On- 
tario, Canada, are greeted every Thursday 
at 5:00 over WBEN-TV, Buffalo, New York, 
with the gay and familiar ;Hola, amigos! 
Following the program, children in the streets, 
playgrounds, and schools repeat the words 
and phrases, such as sQué tal? ,Qué hora es, 
Pepe? ;Hasta la vista, amigo! “Fun to Learn 
about Latin America” is a fifteen-minute tele- 
cast of Spanish Lessons and Hispanic Culture 
at the primary grade level. However, judging 
from the adult mail, many viewers and listen- 
ers are above this age group. 

Since the program began December 4, 1952, 
the mail has climbed from two hundred letters 
a week to about a thousand. The Buffalo 
Evening News Station, WBEN-TV, sponsor 
of the program, also underwrites the printing 
of a Spanish Guide Booklet that is a comple- 
mentary text for the Spanish Lessons. Since 
the program began, 25,000 Booklets have 
been distributed free to schools, hospitals, 
veterans organizations, civic groups, and 
women’s clubs. Two hundred eighty-five 


grammar schools in the area are using the 
Booklet in one way or another. In some in- 
stances, TV sets are brought into the class- 
room, auditorium, or gymnasium of the gram- 
mar school. Children return to school with 
their friends and parents and enjoy the Span- 
ish ‘‘fiesta.”” Spanish Clubs are organized among 
many small fry, who scribble their request for 
free booklets from the studio. In other schools, 
the Spanish lesson has become part of the 
regular instruction. Some teachers with vary- 
ing degrees of Spanish knowledge and fluency 
teach the youngsters with the Guide Booklets 
before them. Some teachers make the Spanish 
lesson part of the music lesson in which the 
children sing Allé en el Rancho Grande, Las 
Mafanitas, Cielito Lindo, and La Cucaracha 
in Spanish. Other teachers use the Booklets 
as part of the Art course in which the children 
make Easter and Christmas Cards and label 
them in Spanish, construct pifiatas and play 
the game in a fiesta, or make brightly colored 
serapes and sombreros in order to create a 
foreign environment conducive to conversa- 
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tional dialogue, such as ;Ay, qué hambre tengo 
yo! St, pero té comiste. Ahora yo voy a casa. 
iPor qué? ;Por que tengo frio! Other teachers 
use the Booklet to teach history and geogra- 
phy, especially when they present the dis- 
covery and colonization of the Southwest and 
introduce the place names and family names 
of Spanish heritage. This seems particularly 
true of the fifth and sixth grades, where the 
social studies receive more attention. 

There are teachers with both Spanish prepa- 
ration and enthusiasm who are presenting 
Spanish as such during the regular class hours. 
Most seem to prefer the early morning hours 
when the children are most alert. The Spanish 
booklets are distributed and the teacher pre- 
sents a fifteen- or twenty-five-minute lesson. 
On Thursday, the homework assignment en- 
joys the glamour of TV participation at home 
and repetition of the TV program in class 
recitation. Such is the program now in progress 
in the fourth grade of the Campus School of 
Practice. Mrs. Hanover’s youngsters enthusi- 
astically recite the short phrases and words 
presented the day before on TV, under the 
direction of their energetic student teacher, 
Miss Jeanette Fusco, or Mrs. V. Thompson. 

In the Jamestown New York High School, 
more than two thousand booklets were dis- 
tributed and they greatly aided the efforts of 
Miss Beatrice E. Eckberg, Head of the Foreign 
Language Department, to coordinate Spanish 
instruction in the Jamestown Public Schools. 
Superintendent Ring of Jamestown supported 
the endeavor of Miss Eckberg, and together 
they worked out a plan whereby grammar- 
school teachers were advised and helped in the 
presentation of Spanish to the youngsters. A 
fiesta held in Rogers Grammar School on May 
6, 1953, proved to the community without a 
shadow of a doubt the facility that children 
have in learning a foreign language and the en- 
richment provided by this social and cultural 
achievement. The children sang, conversed in 
colloquial Spanish, and dancedjmany folk num- 
bers. Each school and grade (1 through 4) 
presented a different skit of life in the Ameri- 
cas. That Thursday, May 7, “Fun to Learn 
about Latin America” telecast a description 
of this program and its accomplishments. At 
other times, book covers entitled Caperucita 
Roja, with a translation of “Little Red Riding 
Hood” made by the teacher, and the drawings 
and Spanish labellings made by the pupils, 
were exhibited. 
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The object of “Fun to Learn about Latin 
America” stems from the philosophy of the 
Moderator that it is fun to learn Spanish and 
about Latin America. The tonic spirit of the 
program is found in the word “fun.” At no 
time is the TV classroom a resemblance of 
routine assignments or linguistic obstacle 
courses of any kind. In the spirit of fun the 
program begins with an exhibition of a Latin 
American flag. Children are encouraged to 
draw or paint one like it and then to label it. 
This country is the one saluted in an im- 
aginary itinerary. The moderator then dis- 
cusses the most outstanding personalities, 
events, geographical data, and economic ex- 
port that pertains to the country honored. 

The moderator and the children next sing 

a song from that country, or dance el baile 
tipico. Here the national costume and some 
statement about the dance are featured. At 
other times, pictures of the country are shown 
and described. At times the moderator says 
it is time for el cwento. And with the children 
around him, he reads a short story about Latin 
American life, in English, On other occasions, 
the moderator invites Latin American stu- 
dents, tourists, businessmen, or teachers to 
be his guest and discuss life in their native 
country. 
However, the Spanish lesson is always a 
part of the program, no matter what im- 
mediately precedes it. Visual cards two by 
one and a-half in size are made by the Art 
committee, composed of State College stu- 
dents. Pictures of animals, toys, personified 
characters (el gato, el lobo, la pelota, el policia) 
are the true forte of the TV medium. Pic- 
torially, the English equivalent need not be 
employed. From the noun, the inquiry pro- 
ceeds to its modification by an adjective: El 
lobo—El lobo malo—El lobo grande—El lobo 
grande es malo. Adjectives that pertain to 
colors, sizes, character traits, and numerals 
are presented. Forms of both the first person 
singular and third singular of ser, estar, tener, 
hacer, correr, aprender, hablar, and ir are 
introduced. Later, the first and third plural 
and the second intimate singular are used. 
Idioms with hacer and tener are presented 
without much explanation. 

During each program, an average of ten 
new cards are presented. Every six weeks the 
total number is reviewed. At times, a black- 
board is used to write down the Spanish 
equivalent of the English names. Youngsters 
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are taught to call themselves Roberto, Maria, 
Pepe, Juan, or Dorotea. A Spanish crossword 
puzzle and a guessing game are also popular 
parts of the program. 

Past programs have included a reading (on 
Lincoln’s birthday) of the Gettysburg Address 
in Spanish, with the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic playing in the background, and the 
bust of Lincoln superimposed on the flags of 
the Americas; the pifiata game en the 
children, while the college Spanish class 
Christmas carols in Spanish, ah Gael an 
Noche de Paz; a dramatization of Don 
Quijote’s adventure with the windmills, pre- 
sented by the children in Spanish, after the 
moderator reads in English a general transla- 
tion of the scene and language. 

Indeed, as the former U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, said at 
the Washington Conference of last January: 
“The use of television should be fully explored 
... foreign languages could then be made 
available to an entire elementary school popu- 
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lation.” Why don’t you study the possibility 
of telecasting Spanish in your community? 
Here are a few suggestions: (1) Select children 
of average intelligence, rather than use a high 
IQ as your criterion of selection. However, 
parental attitude and willingness to cooperate, 
and the child’s attitude of voluntary participa- 
tion, are of primary concern. (2) Combine 
knowledge of the character of the new medium 
with the showmanship of good teaching. 
Remember that visual aids should be put to 
new and extensive uses. (3) Ask your Program 
Director for the support and underwriting of 
some textbook materials which you could 
make yourself for free distribution in the 
community. (4) Last, but basically first, work 
to synthesize the arts: music, dance, language, 
songs, costumes, games, and cultural informa- 
tion. Teachers and students in these allied 
fields will donate their valuable services to 
enrich the language and culture program, and 
you will make valuable friends in the endeavor. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 





“ADELANTAR” 


Fragrance of gardenias and reek of gun- 
smoke, screams in the night and knights in 
jeans, curare and caviar, sagebrush and sub- 
way, lovers’ soft sighs and hard Russian spies, 
tomahawks and Tommy guns, hot cars and 
cold cadavers, canter of cow ponies and flash 
of jet fighters—an impressionistic composite 
of one hundred odd Spanish pulps (parse ‘odd’ 
as you like), through which I have recently 
waded, ostensibly looking for linguistic curi- 
osities in peninsular vernacular. Actually I 
found them much more entertaining than 
reading Azorin or watching wrestling on tele- 
vision; try as I will, I simply cannot force 
myself to be intellectual. 

These novels (by courtesy) have all been 
published within the last few years, rolli 
forth from the presses of three Spanish pub- 
lishing houses that specialize in catering to hoi 
polloi: Editorial Cies (Vigo), Editorial Bru- 
guera (Barcelona) and Editorial Alhambra 

* Members are invited to send to the Editor 
notes that offer or request information on 
points of syntax and usage not adequately 
treated in standard textbooks. 





(Madrid). Three also are the categories into 
which they fall: the love story, the cowboy 
story, and the detective novel or chiller-diller. 

Two facts stand out in the overall picture. 
The first, more interesting from the psycho- 
logical than from the linguistic point of view, 
is that the writers of the love stories without 
exception use Spanish pen names, but most of 
the authors of the detective and cowboy 
novels, Spaniards all, adopt an Anglo- 
American nom de plume. The implication is so 
obvious as to be plain to even an Educationist: 
Spaniards are the specialists in matters ama- 
tory, Americans the experts in mayhem, 
murder, and Wild West antics. 

The second and the linguistically interesting 
fact is that where a human antecedent is 
involved nearly all of these writers use le, les 
for the masculine accusative most of the time 
and la, las for the feminine dative at least part 
of the time. Where a non-human antecedent is 
concerned this practice is much less frequent. 

Although this crystal-clear dichotomy of a 
common accusative-dative case into masculine 
and feminine is held in high esteem by the 
members of the Society for the Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Freshmen, who hope that the 
practice will catch on, become general 
wherever Spanish is spoken and be extended 
to non-human antecedents, it can be a decided 
nuisance to one trying to determine whether 
a given verb is construed in popular speech as 
transitive or intransitive. 

A case in point is the verb adelantar used in 
the sense ‘ganar la delantera a alguno andando 
o corriendo.’ According to the RAE dictionary 
the verb in this sense may be used either 
transitively or reflexively. The latter construc- 
tion is the common one. A few years ago I 
read a line which suggested that adelantar 
might also popularly be construed as an in- 
transitive: Entonces no tuve mds idea que 
adelantar al tren (E. Jardiel Poncela, /Espé- 
rame en Siberia, vida mia/, Buenos Aires: 
Juventud, 1945, p. 243). So I started stalking 
the Adelantar that fed only on datives, but all 
of my early bags were more ambiguous than 
gender in a Copenhagen clinic. Take for ex- 
ample the following, culled from a couple of 
novels by Luisa Marfa Linares: Mientras cam- 
biaban el neumdtico, vieron pasar, adelantando- 
les, los seis coches restantes (Un marido a 
precio fijo, Buenos Aires: Juventud, 1944, p. 
82). Adelantaron a varios de sus compafieros, y 
otros, a su vez, les adelantaron a ellos (p. 83). 
Los dos nadaban perfectamente y Maz acortaba 
sus brazadas para no adelantarla (Escuela para 
nuevos ricos, México: Albatros, n.d., p. 117). 

Although Miss Linares writes perfectly dar- 
ling love stories she cannot qualify as a 
linguistic witness in the case at hand, for Miss 
Linares works as a full-time leista and as a 
part-time laista manipulating her characters. 
And so it went: Spanish writers would not 
distinguish datives from accusatives and 
Spanish-Americans seemed to stick to the 
reflexive construction. The linguistic safari 
just concluded has, however, turned up two 
more examples of what at least looks like the 
intransitive construction and one undeniable 
transitive: Pero aunque sorteé con extraordi- 
naria habilidad toda clase de obstdculos y ade- 
lanté a muchos de los automéviles que le prece- 
dian (A. Lancaster, El vencedor de la muerte, 
Madrid: Alhambra, 1951, p. 93). Iban lanza- 
dos a mds de setenta millas por hora, adelan- 
tando a los autos que les precedian (Eddie 
Thorny, Trdfico siniestro, Madrid: Alhambra, 
1951, p. 64). Media hora después, el “Bentley’’ 
pasé como una exhalacién, adelantando un 


camién (Peter Debry, Naipes siniestros, Barce- 
lona: Bruguera, 1952, p. 113). 


GERALD P. SULLIVAN 
University of Southern California 


VERBS OF BEING 


The translated title of Dale Carnegie’s book 
begins Cémo ganar amigos.* The absence of 
the object-sign a might seem to follow just 
from the fact that amigos is indefinite, since 
indefinite-noun personal direct objects often 
omit a (Keniston, Spanish Syntax List §2.18). 
This is probably true, but at the same time 
ganar belongs to a semantic class of verbs 
whose performance is pretty regular in this 
regard, and which constitute accordingly a 
special case. It is more than a coincidence 
that all three of Ramsey’s examples of the 
“impersonal” and “indeterminate” (§1322) 
are with verbs of the type that I shall discuss 
here: nombrar, formar, and elegir. 

Alfredo F. Padrén (Cuestiones lingiitsticas y 
gramaticales, Habana, 1947, p. 147) notes for 
perder: “Seria muy distinto el sentido en 
José perdié su hijo and José perdié a su hijo. 
En el primer caso significamos que perdié su 
hijo porque dejé de tenerlo, bien por muerte o 
desafecto de éste, al paso que con el segundo 
indicamos que perdié a su hijo por haber sido 
demasiado indulgente o por haberlo corrom- 
pido con malos ejemplos.” (Ramsey, §1320, 
and Bello, §899, note the same). Here the 
contrast is clearly shown in English by using 
different verbs: to lose and to ruin. What one 
loses, in a sense passes out of existence. 
Similarly ganar as cited would be ‘to win,’ 
while if a had been added, English might 
prefer ‘to win over.’ 

The classical examples of the type are 
haber and tener. Haber, though it governs the 
accusative pronoun (Los hay) does not call for 
a with nouns, and the same is true of tener, 
regardless of the definiteness of the object 
(Tengo un amigo; se llama Juan), when used 
in its commonest sense. That sense is what 
characterizes the type: Tengo un amigo is 
really an expression of existence—the only 
purpose in such an utterance is to create the 
individual for the benefit of the person spoken 
to. That sense is exclusive for haber, and only 


* I am indebted to my colleague Dr. Laude- 
lino Moreno for supplying several of the quoted 
examples, inventing others, and patiently an- 
swering the test questions that I put to him. 
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in the comparatively infrequent Tengo a mi 
amigo en casa do we find a conceptually pre- 
existing individual serving as object of tener, 
and so introduced by a. 

With ganar, though the individuals pre- 
existed as people, only in winning them do they 
come to exist as friends; it is a creative verb. 
The synonymous adquirir behaves identically: 
Adquirié un nuevo amigo llamado Juan. 

Compare dejar: “Con la apagada voz que 
le quedaba, respondié el General: ‘Dejo mi 
mujer y tres hijos, Gnicos bienes que poseo’ ” 
(Galdés, Zumalacdrregui, p. 307). Here dejar 
is ‘to leave’ in the sense ‘to have as survivors,’ 
‘to have continuing to exist’; one going away 
on a trip, on the other hand, and “leaving” 
(ie. putting) one’s wife and children in the 
hands of a relative, would add a. The Galdés 
item suggests poseer, which behaves like tener: 
poseer el diablo una persona would (if context 
clears up the ambiguity) refer to ownership, 
while poseer el diablo a una persona would refer 
to one possessed (seized, frenzied). 

In El ataque fracasé dejando algunas victimas 
(Revista de los Archivos de Costa Rica, enero- 
febrero 1948, p. 36) dejar implies ‘to have as a 
result.’ 

In “Los Pah-ah-tun antes de la conquista 
representaban les dioses de la lluvia” (L. Mo- 
reno, Tradiciones mayas, Universidad de Yuca- 
tan, Mérida de Yucatan, 1943) representar is a 
synonym of ser. In its more usual sense of 
serving someone, an employer for example, as 
agent, a would be used. 

With sefialar we might say Sefialé un hombre 
in the sense ‘Sefial6 que era un hombre,’ and 
Sefialo a un hombre in the sense ‘apunté.’ 

With anunciar, Anunciaron los campeones 
might mean ‘announced who they were,’ i.e. 
brought them into existence as champions, 
while Anunciaron a los campeones would be 
suitable at a post-game banquet, to announce 
their presence on the scene. 

With conocer, one for whom the Blanco 
family looms for the first time over the mental 
horizon in the act of getting acquainted with 
it might say Conoct la familia Blanco (cp. 
Keniston Sp. Syn. List §2.296, Amigo mio, se 
hacen viajes para conocer mujeres), but Espero 
que conozcas a la familia Blanco cuando vayas 
a Madrid is the view of a third party to whom 
the family is already an entity-in-being on 
which the act of acquaintance is to be per- 
formed. 

The de-personalized Dios creé la primera 
mujer de una costilla de Addn contrasts with 
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Dios castigés a la primera mujer; in the first, 
a would be possible, of course, but in the 
second its omission would be unlikely. Like 
crear is Bello’s formar, §899: La escuela de 
guerra es la que forma los grandes capitanes. 
But Bello puts formar in the class of verbs 
that omit a because they so often have non- 
persons as their objects. Semantically such a 
class of verbs is doubtful; it is not the fre- 
quency with which dejar is used with non- 
persons that makes for Dejo mi mujer, but 
the particular meaning under the circum- 
stances. 

With verbs of selection, where the object 
becomes what it is called in the very act of 
making the choice, a may be omitted: Ella 
escogié un marido, Voy a elegir un compafero. 
In a political election one might find either 
éCudndo elegimos el nuevo gobernador? or 
Cuando elegimos al nuevo gobernador? , but the 
latter is probably an after-the-fact contamina- 
tion. Nombrar likewise has ‘choice’ as one of its 
meanings: El presidente nombré dos embaja- 
dores. But if the ambassadors were implicated 
in some scandal and the finger of suspicion 
were pointed at them, the phrase would be 
Nombré a dos embajadores. The number of 
verbs of selection among the examples cited by 
Keniston (Sp. Syn. List §§2.282-2.294) is 
significantly high: elegir, escoger, diputar. Bello 
(§895) attributes the effect to the nature of 
the noun object; his examples: El presidente 
eligié los intendentes y gobernadores; El papa 
ha creado cuatro cardinales. 

Verbs of identification are like those of 
selection—until the act of identifying is carried 
out, the individuals named are not known to 
be what the name calls them. Thus Keniston’s 
example (Sp. Syn. List §2.281) El mérito del 
gallo consiste en descubrir a los embusteros 
means to expose pre-existing (though un- 
known) cheats, but without the a would 
signify to find out whether there are any such. 
Similarly En la picota veremos a los ladrones 
and En la picota veremos los ladrones are both 
indefinite, but in the first the speaker refers to 
seeing the thieves, whoever they are, exposed 
there, and in the second he refers to finding 
out, by the exposure, who the thieves are. In 
the second the pillory is used as a test, and 
innocent persons may be subjected to it. 
Similarly contrasting uses of buscar are com- 
mon. 

What one finds after como leads to the same 
inferences, for como has two functions, one of 
which is to make a comparison and the other 
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of which is similar to the verb ser (the analogy 
of como and ser extends to the use of the 
indefinite article: como abogado, es abogado). 
Keniston cites as examples of the use and 
omission of a after como the following (Sp. 
Syn. List §§2.421, 2.422): El Conde quiere a 
su hija como a un dolor de muelas and Magquia- 
velo le hubiera saludado como aventajadisimo 
precursor de sus mdéximas. In the first of these 
the writer does not imply that the daughter 
is a toothache, but that she is like one, 
metaphorically; in the second example, the 
writer does imply that the person in question 
is regarded as a precursor, and is not merely 
like a precursor—with the omission of a, the 
expression becomes one of being. Making the 
contrast a minimal one, we might have Yo 
siempre he considerado a Juan como mi mejor 
amigo (he has actually been considered to be 
that person) versus Yo siempre he considerado 
a Juan como a mi mejor amigo (I have shown 
him the same consideration that I might show 
my best friend, though he is not necessarily 
that friend). Bello (§1235) chooses, unfortu- 
nately, a situation which leads him to a false 
conclusion: “3Es indiferente poner o no la 
preposicién en ‘Le miran como padre;’ ‘Los 
trata como a hijos?’? Me parece que le miran 
como padre se dice de los que miran como un 
padre al que no lo es; y que, por el contrario, 
‘los trata como a hijos’ sugeriria la idea de 
verdadera paternidad.” This is quite true, but 
for a reason only incidental to the use and 
omission of a. In both examples we are speak- 
ing of a peculiar relationship, that of parent- 
hood, which ordinarily, unlike friendship 
(which is often a matter of viewpoint), either 
‘exists or does not exist—the fact that como 
is used at all indicates that true parenthood 
is not the question here. Le miran como padre 
is ‘They regard him as their father, even 
though he may not be’: mirar has the special 
sense of ‘choose-to-consider-to-be’—a verb of 
being. Similarly with tratar: in Los trata como 
hijos, tratar is another such verb of being; 
but in Los trata como a hijos (‘he treats them 
the way he would treat his children’), tratar 
takes on the active sense of the love, discipline, 
condescension, etc. of his treatment of them. 
In neither case is he necessarily the actual 
father, but in the latter the more colorful 
meaning of tratar suggests true parenthood 
more strongly. 
Similar examples from the sixteenth century 
are Keniston’s Pero dadme un principe que 
haga es0.—Doos el Emperador (‘Hay el Empe- 
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rador’) (Syntax of Castilian Prose §2.242) and 
all “exclamatory expressions used in the sense 
of ‘here is,’” ves agut, he aqut, etc., except 
when followed by proper names: Ves aqui mi 
sefiora (Syn. Cast. Pr. §2.253). The latter 
might still be used without a nowadays, and 
it is worth noting that the omission, unusual 
by textbook standards, is in the area of verbs 
of being. Other modern analogs: Ha visto 
usted nunca tal majadero? would probably be 
more likely without than with a; “—j;Chicas, 
es don Luis!—se gritaban unas a otras—. 
Sefior doctor, jaqui! ;Mireme usted este chico! 
...}Entre a ver a mi madre!” (V. Blasco 
Ibdiiez, El intruso, Valencia: Editorial Pro- 
meteo, 1916, p. 25). Keniston (Sp. Syn. List 
§2.264) gives ,Ves este joven? as the only 
example quoted, but the significance of ver, if 
any, is unexplained. 

For the leista who uses both les and los 
accusative (the singular is less reliable as a 
test), there is a loose correlation between los 
and the omission of a on the one hand, and 
les and the use of a on the other hand. I have 
the following preferences from my leista col- 
league: 


1. sHa nombrado el presidente los dos emba- 
jadores?—No, no los ha nombrado todavia. 
2. gCudndo anunciaron los campeones?—Creo 
que los anunciaron anoche. 3. 2:Tiene usted 
amigos en Chicago?—no, no los tengo. 4. 
éDénde tiene usted a sus padres?—Les tengo en 
el hospital. 5. Ha ganado dos amigos, pero no 
sé como los ha ganado. 6. Escogié dos ayu- 
dantes, pero debe ser que no los sabia escoger 
bien. 7. Voy a elegir dos compafieros, pues los 
necesito para que me acompafien. 8. Los Pah- 
ah-tun etc. (see above). Los habian represen- 
tado desde siglos atrés (but if representar 
meant ‘serve as vicegerent,’ then les). 9. Te- 
nemos que designar dos representantes, y los 
tenemos que designar antes de vencer el plazo. 
10. Ahi estén los nifios, jugando. Les ve? 11. 
Pero :dénde est4n mis compafieros? No les veo. 


The meaning of the verbs is, however, only 
incidental here to the over-all personalizing 
effect of les. Thus for the verb-of-being perder 
the same speaker gives Murieron en la guerra. 
Ast perdt mis hijos. Ast les perdi. And, as a 
teacher, he would personalize more in Reunt- 
mos tres alumnos—les hallamos cerca, and less 
in Reunimos tres carpinteros—los hallamos 
cerca. 

Dwicst L. BoLinceR 


University of Southern California 
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In this new Department, we shall print or reprint news and data from the FL front, whose 
headquarters are and will be for the next two and a half years the offices of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 

The MLA, as many of you know already, received a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to study and strengthen the position of FL teaching in the United States. At its 
December 1952 Annual Meeting in Boston, there was a General Meeting devoted to the FL 
Program, at which seven papers were read. Six of these were reprinted in the May 1953 number 
of Hispania. 

At this point, if you haven’t already done so, please read the Editorials on the MLA FL 
Program in this number. 

This Department isn’t being set up as a space filler, or to convince members of the AATSP 
that students should study foreign languages, but to give you data and quotations with which 
to convince others of this truth. Most of the material is supplied by the staff of William Riley 
Parker, Secretary of the MLA and Editor of PMLA, and much of the material has already ap- 
peared in PMLA. We reprint it here for two purposes. The first is to inspire you to increase 
our supply of data and quotations by sending in those you now have, and searching your memory 
for quotations you have seen in print, and being on the watch for new ones. Don’t take it for 
granted that we know all that you know. We don’t, and we never will, unless you keep us in- 
formed. The second purpose is to give you usable information—note the adjective. We shall 
have failed our purpose if you merely view with approval or alarm the material in this De- 
partment. We are printing it not just for your information, but with the hope and the expecta- 
tion that you will use it. Show it to your guidance officers, your principals, your headmasters, 
your deans, your PTA officials. Get it printed in your newspapers. This is ammunition; don’t 





store it away, FIRE it. 


FL Requirements for Fulbright Applicants. 
—The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils’ Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons and the Institute of 
International Education have issued the fol- 
lowing joint statement: 

Under the graduate study program ad- 
ministered by the Institute of International 
Education and the program for university 
lecturing and advanced research administered 
by the Conference Board Committee, foreign 
language proficiency is an important considera- 
tion in the review of applications. 

The Institute of International Education 
requires each candidate to submit certification 
of language ability to undertake successfully 
his study or research project. This is essential 
to U. 8. Educational Foundations or Com- 
missions abroad which must approve each 
application and arrange affiliation for grantees. 
Fulbright advisers and other college and uni- 
versity staff members working with inter- 
national exchange programs are strongly urged 
to encourage prospective applicants to include 
language study in their academic training. Brief 
language courses, though helpful, provide at 
best a bare minimum of proficiency for satis- 
factory study. 
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The Conference Board Committee does not 
require candidates to present certification of 
language proficiency but emphasizes the fact 
that opportunities for university lecturing and 
postdoctoral research in Western Europe are 
severely limited by the language factor. In 
many Middle and Far Eastern institutions 
the tradition of using English or French for 
instruction on the college or university level 
still exists. In most countries of Western 
Europe, however, Fulbright professors may 
expect opportunities to lecture in English 
only in the field of American literature, his- 
tory, and civilization. Even in this special 
field the grantee’s usefulness is restricted if he 
is not able to consult with students who come 
to him for advice in related fields, and if he is 
unable to accept the frequent invitations to 
lecture outside the classroom which constitute 
an important phase of his assignment. 

Beyond considerations of practical utility in 
the library and classroom, the Fulbright 
grantee’s opportunity to develop appropriate 
relations with the host community depends 
largely upon his ability to speak and read the 
language of the country easily. Depth of 
understanding is difficult if cultural concepts 
must be grappled with in translation. 
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The Institute of International Education 
and the Conference Board Committee join in 
recommending that prospective applicants pre- 
pare themselves by serious language study and 
that individuals who have been nominated for 
grants take intensive language refresher 
courses before proceeding abroad. 


MLA Liaison Committee.—The following 
AATSP Liaison Committee has been ap- 
pointed to work with the MLA on its FL 
Program: Edna Babcock, E. H. Hespelt, 
Marjorie C. Johnston, Laurel H. Turk, Henry 
Grattan Doyle, chairman. 


Foreign in Liberal Education 
Today.—A “liberal” education is one which 
prepares a student to live a good and full life 
both as an individual and as a member of 
society. In order to give this kind of education 
a college necessarily requires its students to 
have some common training and experience in 
a number of fundamental intellectual disci- 
plines. The nature and distribution of these 
disciplines, and the extent of acquaintance 
with them required, will, however, alter as 
world and national conditions demand re- 
definitions of “good and full life” and ‘“‘com- 
munity.” That world and national conditions 
have radically changed in recent decades 
hardly demands proof. 

The American college curriculum designed 
to provide a liberal education normally recog- 
nizes four or five major areas of intellectual 
endeavor: 

1) communication in our native language; 

2) the natural sciences, with their ac- 
companiment of laboratory techniques; 

3) the social sciences, with their emphasis 
upon institutions and cultures; 

4) the humanities, concerned with the ex- 
pression, in various media and systems of com- 
munication, of the ideas, ideals, and aspira- 
tions of man; 

5) and, frequently, mathematics or phi- 
losophy, serving as an introduction to abstract 
thinking. 

It is thought essential that each student, 
before graduation, work in most or all of these 
fields, thus having a direct contact with the 
content, method, and system of values of the 
various disciplines by which men have tried 
and still try to understand themselves and the 
world in which they live. 

Today, however, it is evident that men are 
less able than ever before to understand “the 
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world in which they live” through the 
confining medium of a single language. Indeed, 
a major problem facing the present and the 
next generation of Americans is that of adjust- 
ment to their new role in the world. We find 
ourselves needing to adapt our patterns of 
behavior, and the faith and postulates upon 
which they are based, to the many changes 
resulting from the conquest, by modern 
science, of time, space, and inertia. Moreover, 
a cultural adjustment must at least ac- 
company, if it cannot precede, our radical 
adjustments in the practical and political 
spheres. For the individual, the limitation of 
monolingualism constitutes the greatest single 
barrier to this cultural adjustment. America’s 
present position among nations places upon 
the individual citizen the pressing responsi- 
bility of transcending local, regional, or even 
national points of view—of correcting the 
naive assumption that all civilizations are or 
should be patterned precisely like our own. 
He can no longer afford, nor can his country 
suffer in him, the easy luxury of a parochial 
and monolingual culture. 

It is therefore not the “‘tool” value of foreign 
language study that matters most—although 
this value now has its rapidly increasing 
importance. It is rather, in the concept of a 
liberal education, the experience of learning a 
foreign language, the experience of personally 
breaking the barriers of a single speech and a 
single culture, that is of primary importance. 
Learning about another culture, through de- 
scriptions, histories, or analyses provided by 
the social sciences, is a valuable supplement 
to, but no substitute for, experiencing another 
culture at first-hand, in the symbols through 
which it views and expresses its realities. 
Whatever the eventual loss in language skills, 
it is this experience which “liberates” the 
educated man—just as may the experience 
with inductive and experimental methods in 
science, long after specific laboratory skills 
are forgotten; or the experience with abstract 
thinking, long after specific mathematical 
skills or philosophical systems are blurred in 
the mind. In this rapidly shrinking world, 
America needs more and more citizens whose 
enriching experience of another linguistic 
system and another culture promises them a 
wholesome perspective on their own language, 
their own culture. The study of a foreign 
language is today a fundamental element in 
any liberal education. [Editorial in PMLA, 
June 1953] 
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Conference of Editors—The MLA played 
host in New York on April 18 and 19 to five 
editors of FL professional journals. The editor- 
guests were Julio del Toro, Modern Language 
Journal; Héléne Harvitt, French Review; 
Donald D. Walsh, Hispania; Stuart Atkins, 
German Quarterly; and John D. Workman, 
Monatshefte. Jack M. Stein, Acting Editor of 
Germanic Review, attended as an observer. 
Present from the MLA staff were William R. 
Parker, Executive Secretary, Director of the 
Foreign Language Program, and Editor of 
PMLA; C. Grant Loomis, Associate Secre- 
tary; John H. Fisher, Treasurer; Robert E. 
Taylor, Assistant Editor; Kenneth Milden- 
berger, Research Assistant; and Annabelle 
MacMillan, Assistant to the Executive Secre- 
tary. Four sessions were held at the MLA 
offices, 6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3. 

The purposes of the conference were (a) 
to discuss informally ways in which the pro- 
fessional journals might promote communica- 
tions with teachers concerning the MLA 
Foreign Language Program; and (b) to discuss 
general and specific editorial problems with 
the aim of improving the individual effective- 
ness of the journals. The conferees concurred in 
the basic assumption that the meeting was 
held for the purpose of exchanging ideas; no 
resolutions were proposed, and conferees were 
not formally committed to the carrying out of 
any of the ideas mentioned. 

Concerning the first purpose of the meeting, 
the following suggestions grew out of the 
discussion: (1) that each editor print an ac- 
count of the conference in his journal; (2) that 
Mr. Parker write an article, to be published in 
all the journals, explaining how the individual 
teacher may most effectively assist the cause 
of foreign language study locally; (3) that the 
MLA circulate among the editors pertinent 
foreign language data, such as statistics, 
favorable quotations, and very recent develop- 
ments, to be printed at their discretion; (4) 
that the MLA circulate among the editors 
dated periodic reports on the progress of the 
FL , to be printed at their discretion; 
(5) that the editors devote part of their 
respective departments concerned with pro- 
fessional news (“Notes and News,” “Varia,” 
etc.) to such communications dealing with the 
FL Program, or, preferably, that they insti- 
tute separate departments for this purpose; 
(6) that the MLA headquarters be recognized 
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as the clearinghouse for all information which 
might contribute to the success of the FL 
Program, and the various editors cooperate 
fully in directing such information to the 
MLA; (7) that each editor print a note ex- 
plaining that the MLA is seeking to identify 
and communicate with the numerous state 
and local bulletins, newsletters, and similar 
periodic publications in the field of foreign 
language instruction, and that the MLA would 
appreciate information and sample issues from 
these local editors. 

Concerning the second purpose of the 
conference, there was general agreement that 
the following cooperative measures would 
promote the effectiveness of all the journals: 
(1) that the editors regularly exchange all the 
publications represented at the conference; (2) 
that the editors pursue a policy of re-directing 
submitted MSS, where advisable, to a more 
suitable journal, and that they exchange infor- 
mation concerning needs and surpluses of 
publishable MSS; (3) that the MLA act as a 
coordinating agency for the interchange of 
data concerning general circulation, sub- 
scribing libraries, printing costs, etc. 

The editors also discussed the benefits and 
difficulties of the possible formation of a 
department of foreign language study in the 
National Education Association, and the ad- 
visability of instituting student memberships 
in the various organizations represented. 


John Foster Dulles—On 1 May 1952 he 
said: “It is important that Americans should 
get more familiar with modern foreign lan- 
guages. The United States today carries new 
responsibilities in many quarters of the globe, 
and we are at a serious disadvantage because 
of the difficulty of finding persons who can 
deal with the foreign language problem. In- 
terpreters are no substitute. It is not possible 
to understand what is in the minds of other 
people without understanding their language, 
and without understanding their language it is 
impossible to be sure that they understand 
what is on our minds.” 


Bernard M. Baruch.—On 29 April 1952 this 
unofficial adviser to American presidents said: 
“No school curriculum is complete if it does 
not make ample provision for the study of 
modern languages. . . . Modern education 


places far too great an emphasis on the 
acquisition of useless and superficial knowl- 
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edge. ... The study of languages provides a 
hone on which young minds are sharpened. 
Furthermore, foreign languages provide the 
key to a full command of English and at the 
same time open our minds to an appreciation 
and understanding of other peoples and 
cultures.” 


Eminent Support.—In previous numbers of 
Hispania you will find quotations by news- 
worthy figures in support of the values of 
Spanish and of foreign languages in general. 
The August 1949 number contains several 
fillers on the values of Spanish. There is an 
incisive and amusing article by Sinclair Lewis, 
“Travelers Must Learn Foreign Languages” 
(XXXII [May 1949], 232), and a quotation, 
from Winston Churchill’s Painting for Pleas- 
ure, on the stimulation and relaxation that 
come from mastering a foreign language 
(XXXTIT [August 1950], 202). 


Luther H. Evans.—The Librarian of Con- 
gress said on 16 April 1952: “At this juncture 
in world affairs it has become essential to our 
national welfare, perhaps even to our survival, 
that we understand the culture, the psy- 
chology, the aspirations of other peoples. Such 
understanding begins with a knowledge of 
foreign languages and the competence of our 
citizens in the languages of other lands has 
become a national resource of great im- 
portance. It is essential that we develop this 
resource...” 


Journalism Tomorrow.—“Languages Urged 
on Young Editors” was the headline in the 
New York Times last month (March 1953) 
when 4000 high-school journalists attended the 
29th annual convention of the Scholastic Press 
Association at Columbia University. “How 
else are you going to know what the other 
fellow is thinking?” the teen-agers were asked 
by Samuel Sharkey, assistant national news 
editor of the Times, who, like the other 
professionals who addressed them, urged them 
to learn foreign languages today in prepara- 
tion for tomorrow’s work. On 17 July 1952 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Chief of the Times’s 
United Nations Bureau, had said: “Foreign 
languages, for obvious reasons, should be part 
of the equipment of every foreign corre- 
spondent. Newspapermen who do not expect 
to work abroad will find them of great value 
in developing stories which otherwise would 
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be difficult to obtain. Most important of all, 
anyone who masters a foreign language is 
sure to increase his command of English; a 
knowledge of French or Spanish is certain to 
improve any writer’s use of his mother 
tongue.” 


Con Amore.—Foreign language learning is 
like love 4 la Tennyson. It is better to have 
had it and lost it, than never to have had it at 
all. What fool objects to falling in love because 
there may be eventual “loss through disuse’’? 
After really experiencing a foreign language— 
and a foreign culture through its language—no 
person is ever the same again. What before was 
strange has not merely been described or 
explained (in the way of social science or 
monolingual “area” studies); it has been en- 
countered in its reality, and the strangeness has 
gone. As in love, the words learned may fade, 
the grammar be forgotten; but he who has 
experienced a foreign language knows at first 
hand, and forever—as others less fortunate 
cannot know—what it means to transcend the 
limitations of a single tongue and a single 
culture. He has known one of the liberating 
forces in a liberal education. 


Trends.—There is now, we think, a trend 
toward an increase in FL instruction, par- 
ticularly but not exclusively on the elementary 
school level. But let us be reasonable: a trend 
toward is no more valid an argument for FL 
study than was the recent trend against an 
argument against. Trends in this enthusiastic 
country of ours can be either silly or sensible. 
All that a trend proves is that we are again 
changing. Noticeable trends in recent years 
have included female drum majors, comic 
books, cowboy suits for children, space guns, 
bubble gum, and courses in typewriting con- 
ferring college credit. Let us, in discussing 
educational objectives, begin with the ob- 
jectives. Only after agreement is reached on 
goals is it pertinent to notice whether the 
trend is favorable or unfavorable. Besides, it 
may change before a college faculty can make 
up its mind. 


People.—Gallup Institutes in five countries 
sought to learn the attitude of people con- 
cerning the following question: “It has been 

that every school child in every 
country should be required to learn one other 
language beside his own, which would be 
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understood in all countries. Do you think this 
is a good idea, or a poor idea?” Affirmative 
answers were received as follows: Finland, 
90%; Canada, 84%; Norway, 82%; Holland, 
82%; the United States, 78%. 


And Why?—At NYU, of the 626 freshmen 
who entered Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science directly from high school with 
the requisite two years of high school FL, 290 
or 46% started a new FL in college instead of 
continuing with their high school languages. 


New York Times.—On January 25 it ex- 
pressed editorial confidence that language fa- 
cility will “be increased as languages are 
learned earlier in the individual’s life. We 
have had almost unlimited laboratory ex- 
perience in this country with the use of second 
languages and there is no gainsaying our 
accepted judgment that nuance, inflection and 
ease trace almost invariably to early formation 
of speech habit. Our school systems have not 
usually taken advantage of this bit of common 
knowledge and second language instruction 
has usually been deferred beyond the time 
that language reflexes could become auto- 
matic. ... The need to take advantage of this 
demonstrable experience is obvious. . .. With 
the progressive decline in the place of classic 
language studies in our curricula there has 
been a noticeable loss of what is loosely, but 
quite correctly, called ‘ sense.’ A 
good case can be made for the thesis that 
while we have become more literate as a group 
we have not become more articulate as indi- 
viduals. The prime tool of this real articulate- 
ness is the language sense and we have too 
often allowed it to become dull. Since the 
proposed program [for elementary school in- 
struction in FLs] could do good on both scores 
it deserves wide support.” 


Jefferson Said It.—‘There is a certain 
period of life, say from 8 to 15 or 16 years of 
age, when the mind like the body is not yet 
firm enough for laborious and close operations. 
If applied to such, it falls an early victim to 
premature exertion; exhibiting, indeed, at first, 
in these young and tender subjects, the flatter- 
ing appearance of their being men while they 
are yet children, but ending in reducing them 
to be children when they should be men. The 
memory is then most susceptible and tena- 
cious of impressions; and the learning of 


languages being chiefly a work of memory, it 
seems precisely fitted to the powers of this 
period, which is long enough, too, for acquiring 
the most useful languages, ancient and 
modern.”—‘“Notes on Virginia,” Life and 
Selected Writings (Modern Library), p. 264. 


To All Editors and All Members —The MLA 
offices are anxious to be put on mailing lists to 
receive current issues and back issues of all 
state and local bulletins and newsletters, all 
publications, whether printed, mimeographed, 
dittoed, or even copied by hand, that deal 
with FL teaching problems. If you edit one, 
please send copies to Professor W. R. Parker, 
MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New York 
3, NY. If you subscribe to or see one, please 
write to its editor and ask him to send copies 
to Professor Parker. 


Win the Argument but Lose the Battle?— 
Almost all teachers like to argue, and teachers 
with good minds enjoy subtle, complicated 
arguments. All arguments may be divided 
into two kinds: the social (or sadistic) argu- 
ment, a sort of intellectual exercise, which can 
he fun; and the argument you earnestly hope 
to win. Arguing with a layman or with a 
teacher in another field about the values of 
foreign language instruction belongs, you will 
agree, in the second category. The point we 
want to make (in this argument we now want 
to win) is that the subtlety and complexity so 
pleasant in the social argument are dan- 
gerously inappropriate in the other kind—the 
kind we now find ourselves forced to make. 

It follows that in public statements, pub- 
lished or otherwise, we should limit ourselves 
to no more than three or four of our most 
telling and timely arguments. Our object 
should be to persuade, not to please ourselves 
with a thorough exploration of our subject. 
To adopt this point of view may not be so 
easy as it sounds, for the value of foreign 
language learning which seems to us most 
important may, because we have actually ex- 
perienced it and most of our public has not 
and cannot imagine doing so, be the very 
hardest for that public to understand and 
accept. It is not dishonesty to suppress this 
evidence; but it may prove disloyalty to our 
common cause to stress it. 

Examples? We know that there is loss 
through the use of translations. Loss of what? 
Almost entirely things which most of the 
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public does not much value, or scarcely under- 
stands, even in works written in English. 
Although to us the loss is deplorable, as an 
argument this is also a deplorable loss; we 
get nowhere, weaken our position, and per- 
suade only those already convinced. Another 
argument we had better drop, though our 
personal experience may richly attest its va- 
lidity, is that the study of a second language 
helps one to understand his own. Our ex- 
perience also tells us that this is neither an 
inevitable nor an indispensable aid to this 
end, that some of us are wretched examples, 
and that there are other, less time-consuming 
aids which our public probably also ignores. 

Men who speak reasonably and make 
modest claims do not get shouted down and 
are hard to confute. Even when we produce 
our most telling and timely arguments, such 
as the role of foreign languages in international 
understanding, we shall persuade more people 
if we take care to speak realistically, not 
claiming too much—even conceding, perhaps, 
that it is possible for one civilization to 
influence another profoundly through transla- 
tion alone, as witness the Old Testament or 
the modern Russian novel. Our case is strong 
without making excessive claims, and our 
power to persuade will grow as we use language 
with moderation and reasonableness. [Edi- 
torial, PMLA, March, 1953] 


Bi-Lingual Secretary—The Latin American 
Institute (2 W. 45th St., New York 36), 
allegedly the only school devoted entirely to 
bi-lingual secretarial training, diplomacy, and 
foreign trade, has an attractive 12-page bro- 
chure on “Careers in Languages,” worth the 
inspection of any student wondering what she 
(he) will “do” with a foreign language. The 
Institute recently sent out a questionnaire to 
several hundred graduates and learned that 
20% were working in government or associated 
agencies (of a recent graduating class of 165, 
15 were placed almost immediately in the 
State Department), 35% were working in the 
import-export field, and another 35% were 
working with their languages in general fields. 
This last figure interested us most, although 
we were also interested in the Institute’s claim 
that the bi-lingual secretary usually escapes 
boredom in an office by being given specialized 
and varied tasks. Incidentally, about 85% of 
those trained by the Institute are high school 
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graduates who had only 2 or 3 years of French 
or Spanish. 


And Eat It Too.—By training we are sus- 
picious of capsule histories: they confuse chro- 
nology, ignore complicating factors, blur 
motives. But they sometimes have the virtue 
of spotlighting the magnificent illogicality of 
“progress.”” Consider the story of the attack 
upon foreign languages by the bosses of sec- 
o.ijary education in America. First, because 
they regarded the “classical curriculum” as 
old-fashioned or aristocratic and wanted to 
substitute social studies or more flimsy fare, 
they forced reduction of both the quantity 
and quality of FL instruction in schools. 
Result: colleges had to introduce or increase 
elementary instruction in languages and do 
the work formerly done by the schools. Result: 
professional educators pronounced Fls a 
college subject and pointed out that, since 
only 15% of a high school’s graduates ever go 
to college, FL instruction in the schools should 
be further cut. Result: colleges had to drop 
their FL entrance requirements, and this 
became another argument why high school 
students need not take FLs. Result: more and 
more colleges, seeing the disproportionate time 
now required for FL learning, felt it necessary 
to drop FLs as a degree requirement. Result: 
everybody discovers that FL instruction in 
American schools and colleges is obviously a 
failure because few students really learn to 
read or speak in another tongue. 


Bi-Lingual Pedagogues.—Our convictions— 
for what they are worth—are that the foreign- 
born FL teacher had better learn English for 
the sake of morale in the American classroom, 
and that American-born FL teachers had 
better, today, pay more attention to accent 
and idiomatic fluency than seemed important 
some decades ago. There was a time (as any 
old-timer can tell you) when an American 
could become a disti ed Romance or 
Germanic scholar and yet barely make himself 
understood in Berlin or Paris. The world, in 
case you haven’t heard, is smaller now, and 
there are people as well as books in it. 


Integration.—Lester G. Crocker (Goucher) 
writes: “We are about to begin a minor 
investigation of our own, the purpose of which 
is to afford better integration between the 
study of FLs in language courses and its 
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continued use in the student’s field of major 
interest. At present most students do not use 
their FL after terminating required courses. To 
me this seems a crucial point, in regard to the 
motivation of students in FL courses and the 
justification of curricular time granted or re- 
quested for such courses.”” We agree, and ask 
readers to inform us of experiments, successful 
or unsuccessful, made in an attempt to solve 
this problem. We shall report here any con- 
structive ideas received (and shall, of course, 
communicate them to Professor Crocker). 


General Education.—It “looks at FL” in an 
article so entitled in School and Society for 14 
March (pp. 164-167). We had a look at the 
article long before publication, by courtesy of 
the author, Paul L. Dressel, director of the 
ACE’s Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education, and we agreed with his 
concluding paragraph: “F'L teachers generally 
may feel that these points of view are unfair 
and entirely unjustified. Such a reaction will 
miss the point that, true or not, they are 
states of mind to be recognized and that it is 
unlikely that FL will be readily accepted in 
general education so long as they prevail.” 
What are these states of mind we should 
recognize? General education faculty (52 in 
19 colleges replied to Dressel’s questionnaire) 
“are inclined to 1. separate proficiency in use 
of a FL from the disciplinary and cultural 
values; 2. see proficiency in a language as 
valuable only to a limited portion of the college 
student body; 3. discount the disciplinary 
value of FL; 4. see FL requirements, even with 
good instruction, as a very uneconomical route 
to understanding of other cultures and of one’s 
own language; 5. regard FL instruction as 
decidedly poor and the instructors as self- 
satisfied and disinclined to review their re- 
sponsibilities or change their practices.” Few 
of the individuals approached in this survey 
were ready to assign FL a significant role in 
what they conceived to be “general education” 
as contrasted with liberal education. One 
wrote: “FL is of no use in daily living of the 
great mass of people—educated or unedu- 
cated.” Another: “FL instruction needs to 
be greatly improved.” Another: “Faculty 
members do not have pleasant recollections of 
their own experience with FL.” Another: 
“There is nothing wrong with FL in general 
education except FL teachers.” 


Lynn White, Jr—The President of Mills 
College (Oakland, California) said on 29 April 
1952: “To expect the educated citizens of 
other lands to learn English without our 
troubling to acquaint ourselves with some 
foreign tongue is the sort of effrontery which 
is ruining America’s reputation and influence 
abroad. Moreover, even a rudimentary study 
of a second language greatly clarifies the think- 
ing process by giving an understanding of the 
distinction between things and the word-sym- 
bols with which we label things. Both in terms 
of the world we live in and of personal de- 
velopment, nothing is more important than 
the learning of languages.” 


Sample.—In 1951 students of a graduate 
workshop at Lewis and Clark College (Port- 
land, Oregon) interviewed citizens (about 
8,000) and found them 8 to 1 in favor of main- 
taining or increasing instruction in foreign 
languages. 


Vor Pop—lIt happened in 1945—long 
enough ago to prove that educators will give 
the American people what they want when it 
happens to agree with the theories of the 
educators. In its 29th poll, the Woman’s 
Home Companion asked more than 2000 care- 
fully selected readers (considered an accurate 
cross section of many millions): “Do you 
think our schools should make the study of at 
least one foreign language compulsory?” Only 
6 per cent had no opinion; 73 per cent answered 
yes; 21 per cent no. Moreover, 43 per cent 
thought that this teaching should begin in 
the grade schools, although 98 per cent agreed 
that high school would not be too early. See 
the May 1945 issue (p. 14) for the full report. 
One reader answered: ‘Our expectation that 
foreigners should be able to speak English 
is a bit smug and childish. More emphasis 
should be put on conversational courses rather 
than on grammar alone in our school courses. 
I would like to see these started in grade 
school and, according to the student’s apti- 
tude, continued to the end of the educational 
period.” 


Chase National Bank.—Its President, Percy 
J. Ebbott, said on 10 April 1952: “As the 
United States expands its world-wide interests, 
it becomes increasingly important that citi- 
zens of this country in all circles of life— 
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business, social and economic—have a know}l- 
edge of the languages of the countries in 
which they are primarily interested. It is a 
requisite in this Bank that our officers who 
handle business in foreign lands be familiar 
with the language of that particular country.” 


Charles F. Park, Jr—The Dean of the 
College of Mineral Sciences at Stanford Uni- 
versity said recently: “To geologists and 
others engaged in the study of the earth 
sciences and resources fluent reading knowl- 
edge of at least one modern foreign language 
is a necessity—not a luxury. The practical 
need alone justifies the study of modern lan- 
guages. This is in addition to the pleasures 
and knowledge obtained by reading foreign 
literature, and the acquaintanceship with 
other customs and ways of life.” 


Charles E. Odegaard.—This prominent his- 
torian, formerly Executive Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, now 
Dean at the University of Michigan, said on 
21 April 1952: “It is ironical, to say the 
least, that at a time when the U. S. needs 
more and more citizens trained in a dozen 
important foreign languages to enable it to 
deal politically, economically, culturally with 
the nations of the earth, so many educators 
are continuing to prate away about the use- 
lessness of foreign language instruction in the 
schools and colleges. If in the past such in- 
struction has seemed useless for Americans in 
view of few subsequent opportunities or in- 
ducements to read and speak foreign lan- 
guages, it must be admitted that many more 
opportunities and inducements now exist in 
the postwar world. Quite apart from the 
chastening experience of learning that human 
beings can make sense about human experi- 
ence in the gibberish of a foreign language . . . 
and without reference to the more sophisti- 
cated cultural values of experience with a 
foreign tongue, there is a practical usefulness 
in knowledge of a foreign tongue which more 
and more Americans from many walks of 
life are learning through the great exodus of 
the last few years on all kinds of missions. It 
is high time that schools and colleges began 
looking again at what is going on in the second 
half of the twentieth century. ‘Education for 
living’ in this period obviously should include 
more and more foreign language instruction.” 
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Southern Pacific Railroad.—Its President, 
D. J. Russell, said on 25 April 1952: “Knowl- 
edge of modern languages is obviously of sub- 
stantial help in many phases of business and 
is a basic help toward bringing about under- 
standing among peoples . . .” 


Coca-Cola Co.—Its Vice President, John C. 
Staton, said on 14 May 1952: “Many Ameri- 
can companies are participating in the rapid 
industrialization that is taking place in so 
many countries beyond our shores. These 
companies need, in increasing numbers, gradu- 
ates who wish to make their futures in overseas 
work. With English and a modern foreign 
language, a graduate has two indispensable 
tools for making the most out of his life 
abroad.” 


And So of Peoples.—Pear] S. Buck said it: 
“Every high school student should know well 
one other language besides his own. To know 
a language well enough to be at ease in speak- 
ing and reading and writing it, is to tempt a 
person to travel at least to one other country 
beyond his own, and travel is advisable for 
sound world education these days. Even with- 
out travel, language is basic to world under- 
standing. One language opens more than the 
gate to a country’s people, their history and 
their literature. It opens the mind to the 
world through the gate of that one language. 
A foreign language, well learned, rouses the 
curiosity and stimulates the thought toward 
all peoples. I should like to see languages 
taught in our schools much earlier than they 
are. I should like to see little children even in 
the early grades, or in kindergarten, exposed 
to, if not actually taught, several languages, 
as an introduction to that curiosity and in- 
terest about the world which is the prelude 
to world understanding. It would be quite 
easy to begin it as sort of play. ‘Let’s say 
good morning in French—here’s how you do 
it.’ ‘How about a Chinese “‘please’”’?’ ‘I will 
beg your pardon in Spanish and that makes 
it special.’ By such small and playful ways 
the mind of the little child is stirred to wonder 
and to accept the fact that other people live 
in the world who speak languages not like his 
but that say the same things. Pedagogically 
this early approach is sound, for it prepares 
the heart and mind, as well as the ear, for the 
real study of languages later, and so of peo- 
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ples.” These remarks were made at George 
School last year. 


Neurophysiology.—‘The brain of man is 
distinguished from the brain of all other 
mammals by its possession of elaborate mecha- 
nisms for the function of speech. There are 
four separate areas of the human cerebral 
cortex devoted to vocalization. In the domi- 
nant hemisphere there are three or four areas 
that are specialized for the formulation of 
speech and the acquisition of language. There 
is an age when the child has a remarkable 
capacity to utilize these areas for the learning 
of language, a time when several languages 
can be learned simultaneously as easily as one 
language. Later, with the appearance of ca- 
pacity for reason and for abstract thinking, 
this early ability is largely lost. One who is 
mindful of the changing physiology of the 
human brain might marvel at educational 
curricula. Why should foreign languages (dead 
or alive) make their appearance long after a 
boy or girl has lost full capacity for language 
learning? Why should the efficient methods so 
long employed at the mother’s knee be re- 
placed by the techniques of grammar and 
syntax at a time when the mechanisms of the 
brain employed in learning speech are rela- 
tively inflexible and senescent?” We quote 
from a communication by Wilder Penfield 
(Montreal Neurological Institute) in the Febru- 
ary 1953 Bulletin of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 


FL for What?—“The power to express the 
same nothing in ten different languages is 
something to be dreaded rather than admired. 
It gives a horrible advantage to dullness.” 
James Russell Lowell, one of the greatest of 
America’s FL teachers, said it. 


New York City.—All 92 junior high schools 
offers FLs in grades 7 and 8. Nineteen offer 
only 1 FL; 49, 2; 21, 3; 2, 4; 1, 5. Spanish is 
taught in 75 schools (enrollment 20,161), 
French in 71 (16,872), Italian in 19 (3,741), 
Hebrew in 13 (870), German in 7 (667), 
Latin in 5 (496), “General Language” in 5 
(384). Of a staff of 211 teachers, 50 are substi- 
tutes. 


U. 8. Air Force.—Brigadier General M. K. 
Deichelmann said on 9 May 1952: “In this 
air age and shrinking world, with everyone a 


next door neighbor, it becomes increasingly 
important that we be able to communicate 
intelligently with our neighbors, and also with 
those not so neighborly, in their own tongues. 
Of course, we can insist that all others speak 
our language, as we generally have done in 
the past. But as world leaders, shouldn’t we 
be the first to start breaking down present 
enormous language barriers which are bound 
to cause misunderstanding? To fully assume 
the responsibilities of our world leadership, we 
must have a knowledge and a working facility 
of the languages of those with whom we deal.” 
(For a similar statement by Lt. Col. W. R. 
Middleton, see PMLA, December 1952, pp. 
xi—xii.) 


Teachers College, Columbia.—Dean (since 
1949) Hollis L. Caswell is Vice President of 
the John Dewey Society, chairman of the 
ACE’s Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, former president of the NEA’s 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Writing on “Fundamentals for 
Tomorrow’s Schools” in the January 1953 
Educational Forum (XVII, 133-141), he 
stated: “America with its democratic tradi- 
tion cannot avoid an overwhelming responsi- 
bility at this critical time. ... It is my 
conviction that profound social changes that 
are reshaping the world and the role and 
destiny of our country indicate the kind of 
education that is needed. ... We should 
greatly extend and deepen our understanding 
and appreciation of other cultures and people. 
We are ill prepared to fill the world role in 
which Fate has cast us. Most of us are ex- 
tremely provincial. ... Here are some practi- 
cal steps that any school system could take 
to improve this situation: ... improve the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. Study 
of foreign languages may be made to con- 
tribute greatly to the understanding of other 
cultures, but in few schools is this achieved. 
The difficulty arises because teachers too often 
do not have real command of the language 
themselves and have only an academic ac- 
quaintance with the culture. An educational 
program is needed for teachers in service and 
in preparation that provides first-hand experi- 
ence with foreign cultures and an opportunity 
to achieve functional command of the lan- 
guage. All of these steps would foster inter- 
national understanding, a fundamental for 
American schools . . .” 
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General Omar N. Bradley—On 1 May 1952 
he said: “The youngster of today will find 
that modern language study will pay great 
dividends in most fields of endeavor in the 
future.” 


Ralph J. Bunche—On 17 April 1952 he 
said: ‘Language proficiency is indispensable 
to good and constructive citizenship today. 
We live in an international age.” 


FIGURES BEHIND THE FACTS 


The following statistics were prepared by 
the MLA staff statistician, Dr. Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, Research Assistant. He pre- 
sents for your information and your records, 
some statistics, old and new, on the foreign 
language situation in our schools. Many of 
the implications are depressing, but there are 
a few bright spots. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


In the secondary schools modern foreign 
languages long ago reached their peak and 
began to dwindle. In 1922, 31 years ago, 
French reached a crest with 17.9% of the total 
student population enrolled; by 1949 only 
4.7% were studying French. Also in 1922, 
Spanish had its highest rate of registrants 
13.0%; in 1949 only 8.2% of the pupils were 
enrolled in Spanish. German reached its high 
point 38 years ago (1915) with an enrollment 
of 27.9% of the student population, the largest 
percentage ever achieved by any modern for- 
eign language; yet in 1949 an infinitesimal 
0.8% were studying German. To put it an- 
other way: in 1949 only one student in twenty 
was studying French, only one student in 
twelve was studying Spanish; and, while 
in 1922 one in four students had been studying 
German, in 1949 this language was chosen by 
not quite one in a hundred students. 

In absolute enrollment figures French de- 
clined from 387,397 (1922) to 255,375 (1949). 
But in proportion to the increasing high school 
population (2,506,349 to 5,399,452) this de- 
cline represents a proportionate drop of 74%. 
By the same process, the change in Spanish 
registration from 1922 to 1949 (242,715 to 
443,995), although a numerical increase, never- 
theless represents a drop of 37% in proportion 
to the expanding total school population. In 
German the drop is astonishing. Enrollments 
fell from 315,884 in 1915 to 43,025 in 1949 
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while the total secondary school population 
was rising from 1,293,933 to 5,399,452. Here 
the proportionate decline in German enroll- 
ments was 98%! 

In 1949 there was a total enrollment in 
French, Spanish, and German of 742,395 
(13.7% of the school population). However, 
if in that year the conditions of 1915 (when 
40.6% of the students were enrolled in these 
three languages) had prevailed, there would 
have been 1,330,000 students studying modern 
foreign languages in the high schools! 

There is no solace but considerable signif- 
icance in the fact that other traditional 
courses have long been on the decline. Enroll- 
ments in Latin fell from a peak of 54.5% 
(1910) to 7.8 in 1949 (below Spanish in that 
year); Algebra from 63.1% (1910) to 26.8%; 
Geometry from 34.4% (1910) to 128%; Phys- 
ies from 22.7% (1895) to 5.4%; Chemistry 
from 10.1% (1890) to 7.6%. 

What then are most of the students study- 
ing in high schools? How have the curricula 
offerings changed? The authoritative answer 
is given in The Biennial Survey of Education, 
1948-60 (U. S. Office of Education, 1951), 
Chapter 5, pp. 26-27: “For the most part, 
the changes are in the direction of more func- 
tional education. They represent efforts to 
meet the needs of increasingly diverse bodies 
of pupils. This is not to suggest that high- 
school pupils were a homogeneous group in 
1934. The democratization of the high school 
began long before that, and the changes re- 
ported here are largely continuations of trends 
which were apparent in 1934. ... The largest 
enrollments are in health, safety, and physical 
education; English; and social studies. This 
is not surprising since these subjects are re- 
quired in most States.” 

Or, as an educational psychologist— William 
Clark Trow, “Professional Education and the 
Disciplines,” Scientific Monthly, LXXVI 
(March 1953), 151—spelled it out for a pro- 
fessor of a traditional academic subject who 
was worried about the decline in intellectual 

ining in the schools: “... we know by 
definition that half the people in the world 
are below average in intelligence. How shall 
children in the lower range be educated? And 
even if we grant that the disciplines are im- 
portant at the college and graduate level, do 
they provide the best form of education at the 
elementary and high school levels? As for the 
pupils in the lower 50 per cent, most of them 
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are capable of doing little more than memorize gas stations and farms, of consumer buying 
some of the terms and definitions. Theirs isa and of housing, yes, of public health and 
concrete world in which the disciplines are sanitation.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 1890-1949 
(including per cent of total school enrollment involved) 











ee a... umn | % FRENCH | % | GERMAN | % | SPANISH | % 
} | | } | } 
1890 | 202,963 | 70,411 | 34.7 | 11,853| 5.8 | 21,3388) 105 | — | 
1895 | 350,009 | 153,950 | 43.9 | 22,813| 6.5 | 39,901; 11.4 | — | 
1900 | 519,251 | 262,767 50.6 | 40,395| 7.8 | 74,408 | “u3j} — | 
1905 | 679,702 | 341,248 | 50.2 | 62,120| 9.1 | 137,661) 2.2 | — | 
1910* | 812,358 | 402,831 | 54.5 | 81,410 | 11.0 | 194,536 | 26.3 5,466 | 0.73 
1915* | 1,203,933 | 483,250 | 41.4 | 113,906| 9.7 | 315,884 | 27.9 | 35,270 | 3.0 
1922* | 2,506,349 | 689,634 | 31.9 | 387,397 | 17.9 | 15,464| 0.7 | 282,226 | 13.0 
1928* | 3,208,477 | 707,724 | 24.3 | 451,013 15.6 | 59,171| 2.0 | 303,960 | 10.4 
1934* | 5,620,625 | 901,400 | 20.0 | 610,875 | 13.7 | 133,352 2.9 | 350,410 | 7.8 
1949 | 5,399,452 | 422,304 7.8 | 255,375 4.7 | 43,025 | 0.8 | 443,995 | 8.2 





Notes: This table is based upon data in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-60 (U.8. Office of Education, 1951), Chapter 5, Table 7. In the years marked with an asterisk 
the surveys did not achieve 100% coverage. For these years the extent of coverage was: 1910 
(90%), 1915 (90%), 1922 (86%), 1938 (90%), and 1934 (80%). For purposes of meaningful com- 
parison, the figures for these years have been projected to 100%; this alteration was computed 
for the total enrollment figures by the MLA staff statistician, and for the language enrollment 


figures by John F. Latimer, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


COMPARISON OF FL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
1936-53* 





| % or | | % or 
= OF UNITS | 1936 | TOTAL | 1953 | TOTAL 
RESCRIBED | POLLED | | POLLED 











6 1 | 6|—| — 
5 | 5| 34] 2| 1.5 
4or5 2| 13 t=) = 
4 | 41-871 8) 38 
3 or 4 1 10| 68| 3, 23 
3 i vi oe, 8) Ss 
2 or 3 10) 68) 1) 17 
2 42) 29.0! 29! 22.5 
1 Lo fee ee Pe 
Do require. ....... | g1| 55.4) 41| 31.5 
Do not require. .. | 65 44.6 | 89 68.5 
Totals........... | 146 | 100.0 | 130 | 100.0 





* Results of the 1936 survey were published 
in School Review, XLV (Dec. 1937), 737-749; 
the author, Millard E. Gladfelter (now Prov- 
ost of Temple University) generously loaned 
the MLA the fuller manuscript of his original 
research. 


not separated, as in college departments. And 
it is conceivably the responsibility of the school 
to introduce them to this concrete world of 


DECLINE IN FL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
1936-1953 


Three-fourths of the high school principals 
in New York State believe that colleges should 
drop FLs from their requirements (Ed. Press 
Newsletter, Jan. 1953). In the spring of 1953 
the MLA reviewed the FL entrance require- 
ments of a group of 146 colleges that had been 
similarly studied seventeen years before. Data 
were received from 130 (90%) of the group, 
a surprising response. It was found that while 
in 1936 55.4% of the schools polled did have 
some form of compulsory entrance require- 
ments, in 1953 the percentage had dropped to 
31.5%—a decline of 43%! In connection with 
this decline in college entrance requirements, 
the concurrent trend in high school FL en- 
rollments is significant. In approximately the 
same period (1934-49) enrollments in all FLs 
(including Latin) dropped from 444% to 
21.5%, a decline of 52%. Such language en- 
rollments had been declining for some time, 
but never so spectacularly as in this period. 
There are a number of reasons for the pro- 
nounced trend away from an entrance require- 
ment in FLs. But an elemental cause is the 
drop in high school language enrollments dur- 
ing the past few decades. We all know how 
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secondary education has become the privilege 
of more and more young people. The Office of 
Education tells us that in 1900 only 11% of 
the population 14 through 17 years of age 
were enrolled in high schools; by 1950 72% 
of the age-group were enrolled. Necessarily, 
the curricula have been broadened, “‘democ- 
ratized,” and eased. In this process Fls 
have suffered severely, as have, incidentally, 
science and mathematics. The result has been 
that college applicants do not always have the 
kind of preparation that colleges prescribe. 
But not all colleges can afford to turn away 
such students. The result is the easing or 
abandoning of requirements. Note the pa- 
thetic eloquence of the following quotation 
from the bulletin of a liberal arts college, 
written into the questionnaire margin by a 
registrar in lieu of a direct Yes or No answer: 
“Students whose schools offer the following 
subjects are encouraged to present . . . foreign 
language, five years (or Latin, 4 years)...” 


FL DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The preceding analysis of FL entrance re- 
quirements revealed a disconcerting downward 
trend. However, all is not discouraging. The 
same survey uncovered heartening evidence 
that the colleges do still esteem the values of 
FL study in a liberal arts curriculum. In the 
1953 survey 120 of the 130 institutions re- 
plying were liberal arts colleges, and these 
schools were asked: “Does your liberal arts 
college have a FL requirement for the A.B. 
degree?”’ Ninety-eight colleges answered Yes, 
for an impressive 82% of the total. As the 
1936 survey was not concerned with this ques- 
tion, no direct comparison can be made to 
determine a trend. However, a 1942 study of 
100 colleges showed that 84% had the degree 
requirement. (J. I. Gossman, Jtalica, XX 
[Dec. 1943], 205-206.) While there is no cor- 
respondence between the lists sampled in each 
case, the similar percentages (84% for 1942; 
82% for 1953) are striking. Undoubtedly some 
colleges have dropped degree requirements for 
FLs in recent years, but it seems clear that 
there has been no wholesale desertion. 

Some wnseeing people have blithely as- 
sumed that FL study in colleges was prosper- 
ing, or a+ least holding its own. If the facts 
about FL entrance requirements jolted these 
people, let them find some slight reassurance 
here. Although the liberal arts colleges have 
been forced to give ground on entrance de- 
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mands, the great majority of them have not 
weakened their curricula by removing the 
degree requirement. Nevertheless, there is no 
room for complacency. The results of language 
study started in college are rarely satisfactory 
for the student or for the aims of a liberal 
arts curriculum. Language teachers cannot for 
much longer depend on the patience and 
understanding of the colleges. Indeed, time 
has almost run out. Already in many colleges 
the values of language study are under critical 
review. Language teachers cannot afford to 
pause and count their few meager blessings. 

Below is the list of 98 colleges (out of 120) 
which do have a degree requirement in FLs. 
Starred schools also have a FL entrance re- 
quirement. (The MLA is now polling all of 
the liberal arts colleges listed in the 1952 
edition of American Universities and Colleges 
for data on entrance and degree requirements; 
eventually, a complete list of such information 
will be available.) 

Adelphi, C, N. Y., * Agnes Scott C, Ga., 
U of Akron, U of Alabama, Albany SC, Ga., 
Albion C, Mich., Augustana C, IIl., * Barnard 
C, N. Y., * Bates C, Me., * Beaver C, Pa., 
Birmingham-Southern C, Bryn Mawr C, Pa., 
Bucknell U, Pa., *U of California, Berk., 
* Carleton C, Minn., * Catholic U, D. C., 
Central C, Mo., Centre C, Ky., U of Chicago, 
*U of Cincinnati, * Coker C, 8. C., * Colby 
C, Me., * Colgate U, N. Y., Columbia U, 
Cornell U, N. Y., *U of Delaware, DePauw 
U, * Dickinson C, Pa., Drew U, Duquesne 
U, * Georgetown U, D. C., Gettysburg C, 
Pa., Goucher C, Md., * Greensboro C, N. C., 
Greenville C, Ill., Grinnell C, Icwa, * Grove 
City C, Pa., Harvard U, Hiram C, Ohio, 
Hobart C, * C of the Holy Cross, Indiana U, 
U of Iowa, * Juniata C, Pa., U of Kansas, 
Kent St U, Ohio, U of Kentucky, Knox C, 
Ill., Lafayette C, Pa., Lawrence C, Wis., 
*Lehigh U, Louisiana St U, Marquette U, 
*Mary Baldwin C, Va., U of Maryland, 
Miami U, Ohio, U of Michigan, Mills C, Calif., 
Mississippi Women’s C, U of Missouri, * Mt. 
Holyoke C, *U of Nebraska, * New Jersey 
C for Women, * Notre Dame U, Oberlin C, 
Ohio U, Ohio State U, U of Omaha, Oregon 
State C, U of Oregon, *C of the Pacific, 
Calif., *U of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
State C, U of Pittsburgh, * Princeton U, 
Reed C, Ore., * Rockford C, Ill., * Russell 
Sage C, * Rutgers U, * St. Joseph’s C, Bklyn, 
St. Thomas C, Minn., * Smith C, Stanford 
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U, * Susquehanna U, * Swarthmore C, Sweet- 
briar C, *Temple U, U of Texas, Texas 
Christian U, * Ursinus C, Pa., Wellesley C, 
Wells C, * Westhampton C, Va., Wheaton C, 
Mass., Wilson C, Pa., U of Wisconsin, Wit- 
tenberg C, * Yale U. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


It would be extremely useful to have a 
coordinated set of enrollment statistics for the 
colleges, similar to that available for the high 
schools. However, the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion has never undertaken this task, and no 
private agency has ever attempted a thorough 
and systematic study. For some time the 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Company has an- 
nually collected enrollment statistics in 
French, Spanish, and German. Although their 
survey list varies considerably from year to 
year, and places disproportionate emphasis 
upon liberal arts colleges, this annual under- 
taking is of use in revealing trends among 
arbitrarily selected samplings. For instance, a 
study by the MLA staff of 39 colleges and 
universities in 21 states and the District of 
Columbia revealed that in 1941 21% (42,140) 
of the student population in those schools 
were enrolled in one of the three principal 
modern FLs; but in 1951 only 16% (42,737) 
were enrolled in these languages. Thus there 
was a decline of 24% in proportion to the 
student population trend. 

Another study was made of a sampling of 
New England institutions. Of the 28,801 stu- 
dents in 28 of them in 1925, 18,629 (64%) 
were studying modern foreign languages. 
Twenty-four years later (1949), of the 94,546 
students in these same 28 colleges, 24,859 
(26%) were studying modern FLs. Consider 
these figures: 6,230 more students in FL class- 
rooms, marking a 59% drop in FL enrollment 
—all this in a supposed stronghold of “‘tra- 
ditional” education. 

Such arbitrary samplings certainly demon- 
strate what everyone has felt to be true: FL 
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Francisco Romero Honored.—Argentina’s 
noted philosopher and educator was the re- 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 





enrollments are declining in the colleges. But 
from present collected data there is no way to 
achieve a broad and meaningful picture of the 
full situation in higher education. The Office 
of Education listed 1,889 institutions of higher 
education in operation in the fall of 1951, 
Obviously, a survey of all these schools would 
require the diversion of considerable funds 
and time. But the MLA statistician has es- 
tablished a list of 300 institutions which are 
representative in terms of type of institution, 
type of control, and geographic distribution, 
This statistically-true cross section of the 
world of higher education is currently under 
investigation by the MLA for foreign language 
enrollment trends. 


FLS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


An encouraging recent development is the 
spontaneous interest in FLs in the public 
elementary schools. A survey under the diree- 
tion of Emilie Margaret White, admittedly 
far from complete, showed that such FL pro- 
grams began in 7 places in the 1920’s; in 3 
places in the 1930’s; in 19 places in the 
1940’s; and already in 20 places in the 1950’s 
(1 in 1950; 4 in 1951; 15 in 1952). Twenty-four 
states and the District of Columbia are repre- 
sented. In one case the program is nearly state- 
wide (New Mexico); in twelve cases it is city- 
wide; the other cases are scattered, individual 
programs. Spanish is the most popular lan- 
guage, well ahead of French; only a few in- 
stances of German are reported. All evidence 
indicates that powerful impetus has been given 
this movement by the Conference on the Role 
of Foreign Languages in American Schools 
convened in Washington D. C. by the Office of 
Education January 15-16, 1953. (Copies of 
the Conference Report and copies of materials 
distributed at the conference are available 
upon request from the Division of Interna- 
tional Education, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Conducted by the Eprror* 














cipient of the Gran Premio de Honor of the 
Sociedad Argentina de Escritores for 1951. 
The decision to grant the Premio to Romero 
was reached at an August 1952 meeting of the 
society and came as a result of the unanimous 
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vote of the Jurado, which included Victoria 
Ocampo, Jorge Luis Borges, Ricardo Rojas, 
Eduardo Mallea and other prominent intel- 
lectuals. Significantly, in view of Romero’s 
championing of human liberty and individual 
rights, the Jurado declared that the award 
was made not only to Romero as a writer but 
also in recognition of “un hombre, una obra 
y una conducta.” 

R. G. M. 


Homero Seris.—Friends of this distinguished 
bibliographer will be glad to know that, al- 
though he retired in June from Syracuse 
University, he will continue to work on his 
Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espafiola 
and to serve as a member of the editorial 
committee of Symposium. 

D. D. W. 


Historia de la literatura espatiola.—The elev- 
enth edition of Dfaz-Plaja’s history “a través 
de la critica y de los textos,” is considerably 
rewritten, with many illustrations. Vol. I goes 
through the Golden Age. Vol. II brings the 
history up to date. Frankly written for the 
student, rather than the specialist, it gives 
excellent basic material about the most im- 
portant figures of Spain’s literature, with 
boxed paragraphs from their works to give 
an idea of style and treatment. Very valuable 
are the book lists for outside reading pre- 
ceding each period. 

Portraits of many writers, reproductions of 
pages from ancient manuscrips, maps of jour- 
neys by Don Quijote, Santa Teresa, and 
others, and pictures of cities and stage settings 
make the books both interesting and attrac- 
tive. Barcelona: Espiga, 1951. 2 vols. 261 & 
214 pp. 38 ptas. each. 

Wuuis Knapp Jones 
Miami Unwersity 


“Categorias literarias”’ en Hispanoamérica.— 
Arturo Torres Rioseco is the author of this 
interesting article published in La Nueva De- 
mocracia for April 1953, pp. 64-81. Professor 
Torres Rfoseco considers the problem of the 
literary value of the production of Hispano- 
american writers (principally poets) and pleads 
for a fusion, in their work, of the factors which 
determine literary excellence: the balance and 
measure of classic art; an artistic imagination; 
the ability to sense things deeply but to rise 
above them; and the intensity born of emo- 
tion and sentiment. He concludes with the 


expression of a belief that Latin America 
already possesses writers who are truly great. 
R. G. M. 


“Boletin mensual” of Spanish books.—This 
cumulative bibliography of all the books pub- 
lished in Spain, issued by the Instituto na- 
cional del libro espafiol, may be obtained gratis 
by writing to Eliseo Torres, Bookseller, 1469 
St. Lawrence Avenue, New York 60, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Literary Who’s Who.—The 
recently-founded monthly Libros de hoy (Bue- 
nos Aires) has a valuable regular section de- 
voted to biobibliographical data about living 
Spanish American and Brazilian authors. 
These succinct paragraphs contain informa- 
tion of the type which is difficult of access or 
more recent than much of that contained in 
the relatively few Who’s Who now extant. 

R. G. M. 


Brazilian Studies at Lisbon.—On February 
9 the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Lisbon inaugurated a new program of Bra- 
zilian Studies, designed to foster closer cultural 
relations between Portugal and Brazil. This 
program has been placed under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. Alvaro Lins of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil. At the inaugural ceremony, 
Professor Lins delivered the first of the lectures 
in his new course on Brazilian Literature. 


José de Figueiredo Prize—The Portuguese 
National Academy of Fine Arts has conferred 
the Prémio José de Figueiredo, an annual 
award for outstanding publication in the field 
of Portuguese art history and criticism, on 
three works for the year 1952. First place was 
accorded by acclamation to O Estilo Manue- 
lino by Reinaldo dos Santos, and sharing 
honors were El-Rei Dom Fernando II, Artista 
by Ernesto Soares, published under the aus- 
pices of the Fundaciio de Casa de Braganga, 
and Cadeiras Portuguesas, text by Augusto 
Cardoso Pinto and illustrative material by 
J. F. da Silva Nascimento, privately printed. 


Portuguese Architecture—An important 
study of Manueline, Portugal’s characteristic 
architectural style of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, appeared in hand- 
some form in O Estilo Manuelino, by Reinaldo 
dos Santos, published by the Oficinas Grdficas 
de Bertrand, Lisbon, in November, 1952. 
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Professor Santos delves into the origins of the 
style and traces its development through the 
work of its four greatest masters, Boitaca, 
Mateus Fernandes, and the two Arruda broth- 
ers, Diogo and Francisco. Besides the Portu- 
guese text, the volume includes a succinct 
summary in English and in French and is 
beautifully illustrated with 119 black and 
white photographs and two color plates done 
by Mario Novasi. The book is available 
through any Lisbon dealer, paper-bound at 
260 escudos or bound in parchment engraved 
with the crown and initial of King Manuel, 
at 435 escudos. 


Lisboa, Portugal 


Atlante.—The first issue of this new quar- 
terly review, announced in the Hispanic World 
for May, 1953, appeared in January. Although 
it has been created to cultivate British rela- 
tions with Latin America in particular, several 
of the contributions deal with Peninsular 
topics, such as “The Songs of Gil Vicente” 
(by C. M. Bowra) and “Modern Spanish 
Poems. I) Guillén and Quevedo on Death” 
(by E. M. Wilson). The review is published 
by the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 
2 Belgrave Square, London, 8S. W. 1. The 
annual subscription rates are fifteen shillings 
for the United Kingdom and $2.10 for the 
United States. 


WituiaM H. Roserts 


G. M. M. 


Antero de Figueriredo.—The Portuguese nov- 
elist died early this Spring in his native 
Northern province. He was the author of a 
great number of historical and religious novels, 
widely read in his country. 

G. M. M. 


Centenary of Dom Joao da Cémara.—Among 
the commemorations in honor of the Portu- 
guese playwright, the most important was 
the return of his half forgotten play Meia 
Noite to the stage of the National Dona 
Maria Theater in Lisbon. 

G. M. M. 


El problema de una literatura nacional.— 
This is the title of an interesting article by 
the Bolivian poet and critic Fernando Diez 
de Medina in Cuadernos Americanos, March- 
April 1953, pp. 135-144. He examines the 
knotty question of “national literatures” in 
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Spanish America, reviews the arguments pro 
and contra, and concludes—with respect to 
Bolivian literature—that, while it certainly 
exists, it sorely needs ordered study by his- 
torians capable of evaluating its fundamental 
authors and works. Only in this way, the 
writer believes, can the true nature of his 
country’s literature become known and its 
contribution to universal thought be under- 
stood. 


R. G. M. 


“Romance Philology” honors S. Griswold 
Morley.—This quarterly journal, upon the 
occasion of the noted Hispanist’s seventy- 
fifth birthday, has dedicated two issues to 
him containing numerous articles by friends, 
colleagues and former students. They are 
Vol. VI, No. 4, and Vol. VII, No. 1, priced at 
$3.00 for the two issues. Address the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 

R. G. M. 


Mezxico reacts to linguistic invasion from 
United States —The Governor of the Federal 
District, Ernesto Uruchurtu, has decreed that 
all public communication (including radio 
commentaries and movie scrips) in Mexico 
City must be in standard Spanish, with 
English translations in smaller type being 
permitted in the case of signs. The new rule 
is designed to restore Spanish to the pristine 
stage it presumably enjoyed before the influx 
of American tourists and the linguistic changes 
resulting therefrom. This probably means the 
“official” end of such popular locutions as 
loncherta, okay, nocaut, donas (doughnuts) and 
pay de manzana. Although we may wonder 
how effective the edict will be in the long run, 
there is no doubt that the next few years in 
Mexico City will provide linguists with inter- 
esting phenomena for study. 

R. G. M. 


Garcia Lorca, Persona y Creacién. Alfredo 
de la Guardia’s subtle, critical, and deeply 
moving study of the poet’s background, life, 
poetry, and plays, one of the major items in 
the long bibliography of Garcia Lorca, has 
been published in a third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Buenos Aires: Editorial Schapire, 
1952. 370 pp. 


D. D. W. 
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“The Last Three Decades of Spanish Litera- 
ture.’—This admirable survey by Reginald 
F. Brown avoids the temptation to list mere 
names and titles and achieves, in six pages, a 
sensitive and acute appreciation of a turbulent 
literary period. It appears in the March 1953 
number of Modern Languages, the quarterly 
journal of the British Modern Language As- 
sociation. 

D. D. W. 


New Reference Bibliography.—L. N. Mal- 
clés’ Les sources du travail bibliographique (Ge- 
neva, 1952, vol. II) contains an excellent 
select bibliography on the Romance languages 
and literatures. Pages 302-310 treat Provengal 
and Catalan; pp. 324-338 deal with Spanish; 
pp. 338-344 with Portuguese. As would be 
expected, the French section, pp. 230-302 is 
the longest. It will be noted that this French 
bibliography treats the Romance languages 
in much fuller detail than does its American 
counterpoint, Constance Winchell’s Guide to 
Reference Books (Chicago, 1951). 


Hispano-Franco literary studies —Modern 
French literature and language: a bibliography 
of Homage studies by H. H. Golden and 8. O. 
Simches (Harvard University Press, 1953) 
lists 33 studies found in 309 homage volumes 
on the subject of Spanish-French literary 
relationships. 


Juan de Avila.—Ildefonso Romero Garcia 
has recently published a 37-page pamphlet, 
Los santos, amigos y discipulos del beato maestro 
Avila (Ciudad Real, 1952), a well-documented 
study of Juan de Avila’s relations with his 
contemporaries, published by the Instituto de 
estudios manchegos. 


Biblioteca de estudios madrilefios.—The first 
volume, Historia del colegio imperial de Madrid 
by José Simén Diaz (C.8.1.C., 1952, 620 pp.), 
of this new set has appeared. The history of 
the Colegio imperial reaches 1767 in this 
volume. Volume two will bring its history 
down to the present day. The first volume 
contains numerous appendices and illustra- 
tions, extensive footnotes; it should be of 
interest to students of literature, as several 
important writers were numbered among its 
alumni. 


Juan de Avila.—Volume 89 of the Biblio- 
teca de autores cristianos contains the Obras 
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completas del beato Maestro Juan de Avila, I 
(Madrid, 1952, xl, 1120 p., to be complete in 
3 vols.). This critical edition by don Luis 
Sala Balust may be divided into three major 
divisions: a long bibliography, which com- 
pletely replaces previous studies; a biography 
of more than 200 pages that brings his life up 
to 1556, and the most complete edition of the 
Epistolario to date. There are several indices 
and a detailed table of contents. It is a model 
of scholarship and erudition. 


XXXV Congreso internacional eucaristico.— 
1952 saw the appearance in Spain, as a result 
of the 35th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, of two interesting volumes. Seleccién 
de libros catélicos espafioles, 1989-1952 (the 
catalogs of the Feria nacional del libro caté- 
lico, Instituto nacional de libro espafiol, Barce- 
lona, xii, 351 pp.) is an extensive classified 
bibliography of books and important periodi- 
cal articles that have appeared in Spain since 
1939. The preface by Miguel Herrero notes 
“la ausencia de la literatura anticatélica. En 
Espafia, durante este perfodo, no ha sido lfcito 
blasfemar el santo nombre de Dios, ni difamar 
a la Iglesia, ni corromper la conciencia de 
nuestros hijos...” The tenth section deals 
with literature. Espafia eucartstica (Ediciones 
Sigueme. Sacerdotes Operarios, Madrid, 594 
pp.) contains several articles on the Eucharist 
in Spanish literature. Among these are: “La 
Eucaristia en los Padres y escritores espafioles” 
by José Guillén; ‘Fe, poesia y combate en el 
Auto Sacramental” by Nicolés Gonzdlez Ruiz; 
and “Algunos comentarios sobre la poesia 
eucaristica espafiola” by Luis Felipe Vivanco. 
Of special interest also are the articles on 
Santa Teresa de Jestis, San Ignacio de Loyola 
and Juan de Avila in the section, ‘“Hagio- 
graffa eucaristica espafiola.” 


Angel de Campo.—‘La Rumba” de Angel de 
Campo y su valor literario by Elizabeth Helen 
Miller (México, 1953, 89 pp., Universidad 
nacional auténoma de México, Escuela de 
verano, M.A. thesis) is an extensive analysis 
of La Rumba. Chapter I deals briefly with the 
author and his works; chapter II with style, 
language, his descriptive art and realism; 
chapter III is concerned with characters, plot, 
etc.; chapter IV, “Estructura de “La Rumba,” 
is, to a certain degree, a summary of the pre- 
ceding two chapters; chapter V, “La Rumba, 
Sapho, y Bleak House’’ is followed by a short 
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conclusion and a short bibliography. If the 
UNAM requires that theses be published, it is 
unfortunate that it cannot contribute to the 
cost of publication, for experience has shown 
that these theses, regardless of their value, 
become extremely rare immediately after their 
publication. 


Cuadernos de estudios .—This re- 
gional journal published by the Instituto de 
estudios manchegos should perhaps be better 
known to scholars in the United States. Among 
the articles of literary interest published either 
in the Cuadernos or separately by the Instituto 
are the following: A. Benito y Duran, “El 
hombre en sus pasiones y en su ordenacién 
segin el Infante D. Juan Manuel” (1948), 
J. M. Martinez Val, “Cervantes y Don Qui- 
jote” (1947), M. Pefialosa Esteban-Infantes, 
*“‘Algunas ideas sobre Alfonso el Sabio” (1949). 
Cuadernos III (1949) (129 pp.) contains two 
poems, one article on biology, one on econom- 
ics, two on art and archaeology, and book 
reviews. It also contains “El maestro Juan de 
Avila en la historia de la pedagogia” by D. 
Ildefonso Romero and “Ideario filoséfico de 
Unamuno en la Vida de Don Quijote y San- 
cho” by Angel Benito y Duran. 


Orbis.—Students of Hispanic dialectology 
should be interested in this new international 
journal of dialectology. The two issues for 
1952 (616 pp.) contain several articles and 
surveys on Spanish, Catalan, and Portuguese. 
This review, published in Louvain by the 
Centre International de Dialectologie Géné- 
rale, is unfortunately so expensive ($10 a year) 
that probably only the largest university li- 
braries will subscribe to it. 

H. C. Woopsrivce 
Murray State College 


Two Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of 
Saint Alexis.—Specialists in medieval Portu- 
guese will be especially interested in this study 
by Professor Joseph H. D. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who examines in detail 
Codices Alcobacenses 36 and 266. Urbana, 
1953. x, 67 pp. Plates. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, 
$2.50. 

D. D. W. 


Criticism of Modern Brazilian Poetry —The 
distinguished Brazilian critic Sergio Milliet 
recently published an extensive study of the 
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entire scope of modern poetry in his country, 
from the Semana da Arte Moderna down to 
the last few years. The book is valuable both 
for the wealth of documentation and for the 
critical opinions of the author. He deals at 
some length with the so-called “Generation 
of 1945” (Panorama da moderna poesia bra- 
sileira. Rio. Servico de Documentacgao do 
Ministerio da Educagao). 

E. W. T. 


New Book by Brazilian Poetess—Cecilia 
Meireles, whose numerous books of poetry 
have put her in the front rank of poets of her 
country, has just brought out a new work 
called Romanceiro da Inconfidencia (Livros 
de Portugal). It celebrates in verse the ideal- 
ism and heroism of the famous conspiracy, 
and has been called Sra. Meireles’ masterpiece. 

E. W. T. 


Biography of Graca Aranha.—Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira, one of the more promising 
of the younger prose writers of Brazil, has 
recently published a biography of the author 
of Canaan and instigator of the Semana da 
Arte Moderna (Graca Aranha. Sao Paulo. Me- 
lhoramentos). 

E. W. T. 


Death of an Outstanding Novelist.—Graci- 
liano Ramos, by many of his fellow-country- 
men considered the greatest living Brazilian 
novelist for the last ten or fifteen years of his 
life, died March 20. His best known works were 
two novels, Sao Bernardo and Angustia. Jose 
Olimpio published his complete works last 
year. 

E. W. T. 


New Novel by Verissimo.—News has come 
of the publication of a new novel by Erico 
Verissimo, Noite (Porto Alegre. Globo). The 
novelist recently replaced Aleeu Amoroso Lima 
as Director of Cultural Affairs in the Pan 
American Union in Washington. 

E. W. T. 


New Publication by Vieira.—Jose Geraldo 
Vieira, author of several novels, of which the 
best known is A igesima porta, has a 
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new work, entitled Terreno baldio, ready for 
publication by Livraria Saraiva, of Sao Paulo. 
This same company recently brought out a 
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second edition of his recent work, A Ladeira 
da Memoria. 
E. W. T. 


Carlos Chavez to teach at Berkshire Music 
Festival.—Mexico’s famous composer and con- 
ductor will be guest instructor in composition 
at the 1953 Berkshire Music Festival, July 5- 
August 16, at Tanglewood, near Lenox, Mass. 

R. G. M. 


Bernal Diaz Manuscript Restored —With 
the aid of the Library of Congress, the govern- 
ment of Guatemala has restored the four- 
century-old manuscript of the Verdadera his- 
toria de la conquista de la Nueva Espafia. 
Lost from 1700 until 1840, the manuscript 
had become stained, mildewed and discolored, 
and was restored by technical processes, in- 
cluding ink-matching, perfected by experts of 
the Library of Congress. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Literature in “Books Abroad’ — 
This well-known international literary quar- 
terly has recently been devoting much space to 
surveys of the contemporary literatures of the 
European nations, and the current (Spring 
1953) issue is given over entirely to articles on 
Spanish literature by some half-dozen writers. 
Outstanding are the comprehensive studies of 
the literary scene today by Arturo Barea and 
Dwight L. Bolinger. 

R. G. M. 


Diminutives—One of the striking features 
of Portuguese, the manifold uses to which it 
puts diminutive endings, has been studied 
recently by Max Leopold Wagner, now living 
in Washington, D. C. Illustrated with a great 
many examples from modern Portuguese 
speech and from literary sources, his study, 
“Das Diminutiv im Portugiesischen” appeared 
in Orbis vol. I, no. 2 (Louvain, Belgium, 
1952). Reprints are available. 

G. M. M. 


Death of G. Le Gentil—On April 13, Pro- 
fessor Georges Le Gentil died in Paris after a 
long illness. He had been the first Professor 
of Portuguese language and literature and of 
Brazilian civilisation at the University of 
Paris. Among his many writings the two best 
known are a study of Spanish Romantic 
drama, based on materials in contemporary 


Spanish reviews, and a handbook of Portu- 
guese and Brazilian literature, the second 
edition of which was published last year. For 
many years he had contributed regularly to 
the Bulletin Hispanique. One of his last and 
fondest projects was an investigation of the 
North American influence in recent Portuguese 
fiction. He leaves disciples and friends in 
Portugal, Spain, France, and the New World. 

G. M. M. 


Eca’s style-—This summer, the first of two 
volumes on La lengua literaria de Eca de 
Queiroz is scheduled for publication by the 
Coimbra University Press, in its collection 
Acta Universitatis Conimbrigensis. The author, 
Ernesto Da Cal of New York University, 
deals in it with the structure of Ega’s prose 
and its relations with European prose forms of 
the late nineteenth century. 

An extensive critical bibliography is to 
follow toward the beginning of next year, 
after which Professor Da Cal plans to under- 
take the publication of the second volume, 
in which Eca’s imagery, techniques of compo- 
sition and themes are to be studied. 

G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis in English.—The English 
translation of Machado de Assis’ novel Me- 
mérias Péstumas de Bras Cubas (“Epitaph of 
a Small Winner”) was so well received that a 
second novel of his, Dom Casmurro, trans- 
lated by Helen Caldwell (UCLA), was pub- 
lished in May by the Noonday Press, New 
York, with an introduction by Waldo Frank. 
Preceding publication, Harpers Bazaar pub- 
lished the opening chapters in its March issue, 
under the title “Capit”. 

G. M. M. 


More on Pascoaes.—The death of the great 
Portuguese poet Teixeira de Pascoaes con- 
tinued to stir Portugal. The Cadernos de Poesia 
devoted its fourteenth issue to Pascoaes, with 
contributions by Casais Monteiro, Afonso Du- 
arte, Anténio Sérgio, Jacinto do Prado Coelho, 
and others. In February, Ler, following up 
its commemorative January issue, published 
an original article by Pascoaes on the historian 
Fernao Lopes, a letter by Unamuno to Pasco- 
aes, and accounts by Eugénio de Andrade and 
Claude Henri Fréches on days spent with the 
poet not long before his death. 

G. M. M. 
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New Travel Books.—At least two have ap- 
this year which deal with the Iberian 
Peninsula, Doré Ogrizek’s picture book Spain 
and Portugal, The World in Color Series, New 
York, McGraw-Hill ($6.50), and Spain and 
Portugal 1958, Fodor’s Modern Guides, illus., 

New York, McKay ($3.75). 
G. M. M. 


Philological Bibliography.—V olume V (1952) 
of the Revista Portuguesa de Filologia has 
appeared with a bibliographical supple- 
ment of 152 pages. A separate edition of the 
latter may be had for fifty Escudos (about 
$1.70) from the publisher, Casa do Castelo, 
Rua da Sofia, 47, Coimbra, Portugal. Its 
pages are printed on one side only so as to be 
readily cut and placed into files. The notes of 
the bibliography encompass all branches of 
Romance philology. They were written by 
Manuel de Paiva Boléo and five assistants. 

G. M. M. 


More Spanish-Speaking Policemen for New 
York.—Police Commissioner Monaghan of 
New York City announced a plan to reduce 
racial bias and friction in the city by seeking 
at least 200 to 300 Spanish-speaking appli- 
cants for the force in the near future. It is 
hoped that these new men, plus the 150 to 
200 Spanish-speaking officers already em- 
ployed, will ease the tension existing between 
the Puerto Rican migrants and the police. 
The contemplated changes in the police force 
are part of an over-all, long-range program by 
various city authorities to facilitate the ad- 
justment of the huge Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority to metropolitan life. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Press Prizes.—Awards simi- 
lar to our Pulitzer Prizes will be given to 
Latin American (and Canadian) newspapers 
as a result of the decision of the directors of 
the Inter American Press Association, which 
met in Jamaica in late March 1953. The prizes, 
six in number, are made possible by an annual 
grant of $2,500 for the next twenty-five years 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 
will be known as the ‘““Mergenthaler Awards.” 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Marti.—Practically the entire 
issue of América (La Habana) for February, 
1953 is given over to honoring Cuba’s great 
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patriot-writer. In addition to articles, eulogies 
and photographs there are an anthology of 
Marti’s speeches, letters and poetry, and an 
excellent 10-page chronology of his life by 
Félix Lizaso. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Toribio Medina.—The entire 
number of the Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional 
(México) for October-December 1952, is de- 
voted to the life and work of the Chilean intel- 
lectual. Included are a biographical article by 
Juan B. Iguiniz, a bibliography of Medina’s 
works, a study of Medina’s works on Mexico, 
a copy of Medina’s recommendations for the 
organization of Guadalajara’s library and a 
copy of an autograph letter of his. 

R. G. M. 


Magic Books from Mezxico.—This is the 
picture history of the life and religion of 
Mexico’s Aztecs, reproduced in sixteen color 
plates, together with the latest interpretation 
of them given by archeologists. C. A. Burland 
is editor and author of the general introduc- 
tion. Published in England by Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1953, number K64, 95¢. 

R. G. M. 


Jorge Luis Borges’ latest book.—Otras in- 
quisiciones is the title of this notable Argen- 
tine writer’s latest publication, a collection of 
thirty-nine essays written between 1937 and 
1952. Themes are varied: literary, esthetic and 
philosophical, but the style is Borges’ inimi- 
table combination of metaphor and erudite 
speculation which stems from his wide reading 
and poetic talent. Buenos Aires: Sur, 1952. 
226 pp. 22 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


“Current History’s’’ Latin American Issue. 
—In recent years Current History (monthly) 
has been dedicating its March issue to a 
number of articles surveying developments in 
various Latin American nations, to a Chronol- 
ogy and to reviews of books on Latin Ameri- 
can subjects. Needless to say, this magazine 
will prove of interest and value to students of 
many aspects of Latin American life and 
culture. Single copies are 50 cents, bulk (10 
or more) 35 cents. Address Current History, 
108 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 

R. G. M. 
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Diccionario Histérico-Geogrdfico.—This dic- 
tionary may prove the solution to many 
problems in the spelling of the names of 
famous persons, places and events which so 
frequently vex Spanish students and teachers, 
and which are often not to be found in ordi- 
nary Spanish-English dictionaries. Madrid: 
Boris Burela, 1952, 498 pp. Ill. Cloth. 75 
pesetas. 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Humanism.—Marcel Bataillon’s 
Etudes sur le Portugal au temps de Vhumanisme 
were published by the Coimbra University 
Press toward the end of 1952. The volume 
brings together a variety of articles on hu- 
manists such as Erasmus of Rotterdam and 
Caiado which had appeared in many places 
over the past twenty years. The author is 
contemplating the writing of a book on Portu- 
guese Humanism. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Poetry—The November 1952 
issue of Le Journal des Poétes, Brussels (Bel- 
gium), was entirely set aside for contemporary 
Portuguese poetry, as selected by Adolfo Ca- 
sais Monteiro. He and Miguel Torga wrote the 
two introductory essays. Poems of more than 
twenty living poets were thus published in 
French translation. 

G. M. M. 


Ricardo Malheiros Prize for 1952.—This 
coveted annual prize for the best Portuguese 
novel was awarded this year to Maria da 
Graga Azambuja’s A primeira viagem, in which 
she tells the story of a Portuguese girl who 
follows her husband to Africa. The author 
wrote her novel after having spent three years 
in Africa. She is now working on another 
novel, O drama de Barbara Casanova. 

G. M. M. 


Hispano-Merican Publishing Crisis.—Mex- 
ico’s Tiempo (Hispano-americano in the United 
States and Puerto Rico) in its issue of March 
6, 1953 (pp. 4-7) has an interesting summary 
of the present conflict between Spanish and 
Mexican publishers. As a result of the terms 
of the agreement now in effect (due to expire 
on March 31, 1953), Mexican publishing firms 
have not been able to recover the value of 
their book exports to Spain while Spanish 
firms, with lower production costs, have been 
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able to realize handsome profits from their 
very large sales in Mexico. Other contributing 
factors which aggravate the situation are re- 
viewed in the article, and it is reported that 
Mexican publishers are unlikely to renew the 
agreement in its present form. 

R. G. M. 


Mezxico’s National University in “Time” .— 
American Hispanists will be encouraged to 
learn that Mexico’s new Ciudad Universitaria 
is the subject of a five-page spread (with four 
pages of colored photographs) in our leading 
newsmagazine’s issue of February 23, 1953. 
The first page of the article is devoted to a 
concise sketch of the genesis of the project and 
a brief consideration of some of the problems 
the new suburban location may engender. 

R. G. M. 


Student Theater of Coimbra.—The Teatro 
dos Estudantes da Universidade de Coimbra 
continues to enlarge its repertoire of plays by 
Gil Vicente, adding this year the Aulo da 
Embarcagaéo da Gléria and the Auto da Mofina 
Mendes, as reported by J. Ferreira Monte, 
Coimbra. 

The Group has just toured the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa. It may follow an invita- 
tion to participate in the Third Delphiad of 
student players, which was to be held in 
Lyon, France, at the end of July. In Portugal 
it was to take part, furthermore, in the cele- 
brations in honor of the poet Afonso Lopes 
Vieira, which were planned in the town of 

Besides presenting plays and recitations of 
poetry, the Group is sponsoring a series of 
lectures by Alvaro Lins, Donatello Grieco, 
Jorge de Faria, and its own director, Paulo 
Quintela. 

G. M. M. 


Travel plans.—An unusual number of our 
colleagues plan to travel in Portugal this 
summer. Among them are Manoel Cardozo 
(Catholic University of America), Ernesto 
Da Cal (New York University), George I. 
Dale (Cornell University), Alberto R. Lopes 
(University of New Mexico), and Jack H. 
Parker (University of Toronto). 

G. M. M. 


Literary criticism in Spanish America.— 
Luis Alberto Sénchez considers the present 
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situation of the critic in Spanish America and 
concludes that true criticism has almost dis- 
appeared because no critic today dares stray 
from the intellectual conformismo which is 
so prevalent. He calls for critics with the moral 
courage to write what they think and for 
journals liberal enough to print all shades of 
opinion. See “¢Se puede crear sin critica?” 
in Atenea, XXTX (1952), 640-45. 

R. G. M. 


Tercer Congreso Interamericano de Filoso- 
fia.—This meeting of hemisphere philosophers 
held in Mexico City in January 1950 has 
passed almost unnoticed outside of profes- 
sional philosophic circles. Sponsored by the 
National University of Mexico, organized by 
UNESCO, the thorny topic under discussion 
was “El peligro de la libertad intelectual,” 
and representatives from many American na- 
tions attended, or sent papers to be read. For 
an excellent, concise analysis of the meeting 
see the article by Roberto Rodriguez Busta- 
mante in Sur, 219-220 (Enero-Febrero de 
1953), pp. 150-155. 

R. G. M. 


éLatinoamérica, Iberoamérica, Hispanoame- 
rica?—Vicente Gaos discusses the merits and 
demerits of these much-debated nouns and 
their adjectival forms in an interesting article 
with the above title in Temas, Marzo de 

1953, pp. 50-55. 
R. G. M. 


“Ratz y ala de José Marti’”—Such is the 
title of a long and interesting article by Vi- 
cente Sdéenz on the life and inter-American 
significance of the great Cuban patriot. See 
Cuadernos Americanos, XII, 2 (Marzo—Abril 
de 1953), pp. 8-62. 

R. G. M. 


Cantinflas—“He makes Mexico laugh” is 
the title of an article on the great comic actor 
by Dr. Raoul Fournier Villada in Américas 
for March 1953. Dr. Fournier, a close friend, 
sketches the life of the actor, analyzes what 
he believes are the psychological wellsprings of 
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the artist’s success, and foresees a new phase— 
that of the theatre—for Cantinflas. 
R. G. M. 


The United States and Mexico.— Howard 
F. Cline, new Director of the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, is the author 
of this fine study of Mexican progress in recent 
years and of her relations with the United 
States during these last difficult decades. An 
essential volume for understanding the back- 
ground of such questions as the oil expropria- 
tion of 1938 and postwar problems between 
the two countries. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 452 pp. Ill. $6.00. 

R. G. M. 


German Bibliography of Golden Age Litera- 
ture-—Werner Krauss is the compiler of an 
interesting bibliography of a variety of Spanish 
works dealing with all aspects of the art, 
philosophy and letters of the Golden Age. 
All the works listed are to be found in the col- 
lections of libraries outside Spain, principally 
those in Germany but including some in other 
European nations and the United States. 
Altspanische Drucke im Besitz der Ausser- 
spanischen Bibliotheken, Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1951, 112 pp. $2.65. Available from 
Stechert-Hafner. 

R. G. M 


Mezxico’s ten-story mural_—James Norman 
is the author of an interesting, illustrated 
article on the genesis and execution of the 
huge mural on the University of Mexico’s 
new Library. There is also a biographical 
sketch of the artist, the noted architect Juan 
O’Gorman. See “The Ten-story Picture,” 
Américas, March 1953, p. 22 ff. 

R. G. M. 


Sor Juana’s Centenary.—The Revista Ibero- 
americana in its latest issue (XVII, No. 32, 
Julio de 1951) dedicates an homenaje to Mex- 
ico’s great poetess on the three-hundredth 
anniversary of her birth. There are four arti- 
cles (pp. 11-59) on biographical and literary 
aspects of Sor Juana, including two by Julio 
Jiménez Rueda. 

R. G. M. 
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Foreign Language Instruction in American 
Schools.—Under this title, D. C. Heath and 
Company has published an address presented 
by Earl James McGrath, former U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, at the Conference on 
the Role of Foreign Languages in American 
Schools, held in Washington in January. 
After reviewing the present status of languages 
and pointing to the conflict of views between 
foreign-language teachers and educationists, 
Commissioner McGrath said: “It is imper- 
ative now that we cease such attempts to lay 
blame for the present unhappy position of the 
languages, and that everyone concerned 
give serious consideration to the matter of 
trying to extend the opportunity for the 
study of foreign languages to an increasing 
number of young people.” This involves 
making foreign languages available on the 
elementary-school level. “Methods of teach- 
ing somewhat different from the traditional 
will be required....If language instruction 
is to succeed in the elementary schools it must 
be a part of a total, functional curriculum. 
That is, it must be related to, and integrated 
into, the other formal and informal experiences 
of the school day. Moreover, it should be 
adjusted to the young learner’s intellectual, 
social and emotional development and made 
real by the maximum use of visual and 
auditory teaching material.” One of the first 
problems to be considered is that of securing 
teachers for the proposed program. “Every- 
one is prepared to admit that for many years 
to come the supply of teachers qualified to 
give instruction of the type we desire will be 
limited. But it would be a great misfortune to 
allow this fact to become an insuperable 
barrier to taking the first steps into the 
important frontier area. An imperfect success 
will be better than a perfect failure.” Some 
of the limitations of inadequately prepared 
teachers may be offset by the use of audio- 
visual teaching materials, such as recordings 
and television programs. “The long-run 
objective, however, should be to modify the 
curricula of teacher-training institutions so 
that increasing numbers of teachers who can 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 
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assume these responsibilities as a regular part 
of their professional assignments will be 
graduated each year. .. . Another major prob- 
lem is that of adjusting the program of the 
various elementary grades in such ways as to 
make possible the introduction of foreign 
languages.” Dr. McGrath closed his remarks 
with the admonition that “any specialized 
professional viewpoints which may have 
divided educationists and language teachers 
be harmonized in the interest of the larger 
purposes which we all seek to ~ealize.” 


Honorary Members of AATSP.—Here are 
extracts from letters from three recently 
elected Honorary Members: “Apresento a 
V. Exa., ao sr. Presidente e a quantos inter- 
vieram na minha eleicéio, principalmente aos 
proponentes, o meu mais rendido agrade- 
cimento por téo honrosa distinccio. O meu 
labor 6 modesto, mas cresce de valor com 
essa mostra de apreco da parte de uma so- 
ciedade de especialistas. Muito e muito 
obrigado.” Fidelino de Figueiredo. ‘Mucho 
me ha complacido verme honrado con tan 
preciada distincién. Ruego a Vd. que reciba 
y haga llegar a sus colegas el testimonio de mi 
més sincere gratitud. También me es muy 
grato saber que recibiré en lo sucesivo la 
interesante revista Hispania que, natural- 
mente, conozco y he estudiado con provecho 
en mds de una ocasién.” Julio Casares. “Me 
halaga profundamente el acuerdo con que me 
honran, y me apresuro a dar a Vd. y a la 
Asociacién mis més expresivas gracias. 
Consideraré su titulo como una de las dis- 
tinciones mayores que he recibido, tanto por el 
prestigio de la corporacién que me lo envia, 
como por proceder de ese pafs, del cual con- 
servo tan buen recuerdo.” Samuel Gili Gaya. 


Modern Language Association of Southern 
California——The MLA of Southern Cali- 
fornia held its regular Spring meeting April 
25 at Santa Barbara College. The theme of 
the meeting was “Foreign Languages—A 
Cultural Approach.” Section meetings were 
held in French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. At the Spanish section, pre- 
sided over by Miss Josephine C. Jiménez, 
those present heard a most interesting pres- 
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entation of the subject, “Exploring Spanish 
and Latin American Music in a Spanish I 
Class,” by Armando Escalante and James C. 
Mills, student teachers at University High 
School, Los Angeles. They illustrated their 
subject with phonograph recordings. A lunch- 
eon meeting for the 200 members present 
was presided over by Dr. Dorothy McMahon 
of the University of Southern California, 
president of the Association. The principal 
speaker was Dr. J. Burton Vasche, Associate 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
California, who spoke on “Modern Language 
at the Mid-Century.” 


Sizth University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference.—Of interest to all teachers 
of Spanish was the Sixth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 
held at the University of Kentucky in Lex- 
ington, on April 23-25, 1953. Of special 
interest to Spanish teachers were the follow- 
ing addresses: “The Romans in Spain,” 
Grace H. Beardsley, Georgetown College; 
“The Place of Spanish in Area Studies,” 
Jorge M. Chévarri, Colgate University; 
“The ‘Commedia dell’Arte’ in Spain,” John 
V. Falconieri, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity; “La Elegancia Espafiola de ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’”, Luis Leal, University of Mississippi; 
“Variety of Rhythms in a Composition of 
Espronceda,” Joseph A. Dreps, Northwest 
Missouri State College; ‘““Galdés and Tamayo’s 
Letter-Substitution Device,” Paul Rogers, 
Oberlin College; “Sources of Armando 
Palacio Valdés’ ‘Las Burbujas’”, J. Wesley 
Childers, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany; “Concha Espina,” Terrell 
Louise Tatum, University of Chattanooga; 
“Spain’s Novels, 1940-1952,” Willis Knapp 
Jones, Miami University; ‘Contemporary 
Madrid,” Robert Kirsner, University of Cin- 
cinnati; “The Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese at the U. S. Naval Academy,” 
Oscar Ferndndez, U. S. Naval Academy; 
“A Brief Comparison of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Syntax,”’ Wilfred A. Beardsley, George- 
town College; “Baltasar in Spanish Drama,” 
Roberta Day Corbitt, Asbury College; 
“Cervantes and Galdés: Some Similarities of 
Technique,” J. Chalmers Herman, East 
Central Oklahoma State College; “Interés 
Humano y Social en Cervantes,” Leticia 8. 
Taylor, Sue Bennett College; “Lope de Vega 
and the Common Man,” F. C. Hayes, Uni- 
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versity of Florida; “Vocabulary Frequencies 
of Lope de Vega’s Plays,” F. O. Adams, Jr., 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; “A Re- 
Consideration of the Lyric Poetry of Lope de 
Vega,” Jarvis Burner, Coe College; “Making 
Spanish Live,” Sue Barnett, Shelbyville 
(Ky.) High School; “Evidences of Possible 
Arabic Influence on Spanish Syntax,” Harlie 
L. Smith, Jr., University of Minnesota; 
“Gender in French and Spanish: An Historical 
Approach,” by Louis Furman Sas, City 
College of New York; and “‘‘Albo’ vs. ‘Blanco’ 
and ‘Prieto’ vs. ‘Negro’ in Old Spanish 
Literature,” Jules Piccus, University of Rhode 
Island. 


Twentieth-Century Spanish Literature—A 
newly created Committee of Spanish V, 
MLA, wishes to receive titles of studies in 
progress in this field. Please send the follow- 
ing data to Professor José Sénchez, Univ. of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, Illinois: (a) 
name and academic address of author; (b) 
title of work; (c) book or article; (d) approxi- 
mate date of completion or publication. 


El Sefior Gallinez de Londres.—The June 
28, 1843 edition of the Mexican newspaper 
La Hesperia, carried detailed articles on the 
first flying machine invented for the use of 
man. The inventor was a Mr. Henson of 
London, and the elaborate coverage included 
an illustration of the contraption which he 
had devised. The translation of articles from 
English newspapers about the event were 
proceeding very well until the editor em- 
bellished the narrative with the following 
footnote: “‘(a) El apellido del inventor es de 
muy buen agiiero para la feliz realizacién de 
sus intentos. Henson en inglés significa hijo 
de gallina.” 


Third Pacific Northwest Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers.—The Proceedings 
of the Conference, held at the Univ. of Oregon 
under the chairmanship of David M. Dough- 
erty in April 1952, have been published by 
Chandler B. Beall. Included are the following 
papers: Ira O. Wade: “Humanists and 
Sabrejets”; Lawrence A. Springer: “The 
Teaching of Foreign Literatures in Trans- 
lation”; Roger Oake: “The Required 


Course in General Education”; 
George E. McSpadden: “‘The Hispanic Heri- 
tage.” Copies of the Proceedings (v, 46 pp.) 
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may be obtained by sending $1.00 to the 
Univ. of Oregon Co-operative Store, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


University of Toronto.—The Department of 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese celebrated on 
March 26 one hundred years of study of these 
languages at the University. The principal 
speaker was the Chairman of the Department, 
Professor Emilio Goggio. 


Language Learning Aids.—Vocabulary flash 
cards, printed in large sheets, to be cut into 
cards by the students, are available for the 
following textbooks: Jarrett & McManus’ 
El camino real, Bk. 1. 3rd edition ($1.00); 
Leslie’s Spanish for Conversation ($1.25); 
Arjona & Tatum’s Fronteras, Bks. I & II. 
Box 850, Boulder, Colorado ($1.00 each). 


Ford Foundation Fellowship to Vera Dodge. 
—Miss Dodge, teacher of Spanish in the 
Savannah Georgia High School, has received 
a Fellowship grant for a year’s travel, study, 
and comparison of teaching methods. She will 
spend the year in Cuba, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Mexico. 


Silabario Secretarial.—This book by Walter 
Bara, an alphabetical listing of 12,000 Spanish 
words with their syllabic divisions, will be 
useful not only for secretaries but for printers 
and all other people who have doubts about 
such divisions. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 115 pp. 


International Office for Technical and Pro- 
fessional Relations.—Better known as “In- 
terprof,” this organization has as its object the 
encouragement of foreign professional and 
technical people and students, to obtain a 
better knowledge of Spain, her art, literature, 
and economy. To further this aim, it offers 
the following services: (1) journeys through 
Spanish territory; (2) Spanish books and 


publications; (3) photographs and docu- 
mentary films (16 mm.) on such subjects as 
art, archeology, landscape, folklore; (4) 
private exchange visits between professional 
and technical people and students from other 
countries; (5) lodging in chalets in the most 
temperate climatic regions (Balearic Islands, 
Canary Islands, and the Mediterranean) in 
season, for professionals and professors who 
come to Spain with their families; (6) sports 
trips for sportsmen, both Spanish and foreign, 
in order to promote a widespread interest and 
practice of sports and physical culture; (7) 
correspondence exchange with Spanish stu- 
dents; (8) special prices to professors who 
come with their pupils, and professional 

people who come in groups. The services of 
the organization are free, for those who come 
to Spain through it. The journey is organized 
and prepared by a group of professors and 
specialists, in agreement with the wishes of 
the travelers. All its activities are aimed at 
furthering the foreigner’s knowledge of Spain 
and the Spanish, putting itself at the service 
of all professionals of the world who wish to 
know Spain. Address: Av. José Antonio, 57, 
10 E, Madrid. 


San Marcos University Dean Traveling and 
Lecturing in the United States—Dr. Carlos 
Cueto, Dean of Education at San Marcos 
University, Lima, is currently a visiting 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the joint auspices of the 
University and the Department of State. 
Professor Howard Nostrand, of the University 
of Washington, is arranging a tour for him 
through the United States, to give lectures in 
English and Spanish. Subjects for his lectures 
include: “‘La leyenda del Pert,” “‘La caste- 
Ilanizacién de los indios de los pafses de la 
América Latina,” “La educacién comparada: 
Estados Unidos y América Latina,” “John 
Dewey visto por un Latinoamericano,” and 
“La Universidad Panamericana.” 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Conducted by 


E. H. HesPpeit AND Rospert H. Wituiams Associate Editors* 
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To THe Epirors: 

Do you know where I could find a good 
English translation of the sonnet “No me 
mueve, mi Dios, para quererte?”’ 

Mexico, New York A.P. 


The sonnet has been translated by Thomas 
Walsh and published by him in The Catholic 
Anthology (New York, Macmillan, 1928, p. 
176. His version, which takes some liberties 
with the text, runs as follows: 


To Christ Crucified 


I am not moved to love Thee, O my Lord, 
By any longing for Thy Promised Land; 
Nor by the fear of hell am I unmanned 

To cease from my transgressing deed or word. 


’Tis Thou Thyself dost move me,—Thy blood 
poured 
Upon the cross from nailed foot and hand; 
And all the wounds that did Thy body brand; 
And all Thy shame and bitter death’s award. 


Yea, to Thy heart am I so deeply stirred 
That I would love Thee were no heaven on 
high,— 
That I would fear, were hell a tale absurd! 
Such my desire, all questioning grows vain; 
Though hope deny me hope I still should sigh, 
And as my love is now, it should remain. 


E.H.H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I have been trying to help a poor woman 
who is trying to get possession of a few shares 
of stock which were in the name of her de- 
ceased husband. Though he died over twelve 
years ago she has not been able to get them 
transferred to her yet. I have translated the 
birth, marriage and death certificates and 
another paper for her, but am told that my 
translations must be “certified by a recog- 
nized translation bureau or service in New 
York City.” 

I should appreciate it very much if you 
would send me the name of such a bureau. 
Wooster, Ohio M.G. 


Since I am no longer in New York, I have 
asked my friend, Professor R. A. Castagnaro, 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert 
H. Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 


———— ome 


to supply the name of a reliable translation 
agency for the purpose you mention and he 
recommends the Elizabeth Ewers Agency, 
150 Nassau Street, New York 38, New York. 

E.H.H. 


To THE Epirors: 

I want to buy a new translation of Don 
Quijote for our High School library. Which one 
do you advise? I should like one with many 
fine illustrations, in color, if possible. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming L.F. 

By far the best translation into English of 
the Quijote is the one made by Samuel Putnam 
and published by the Viking Press in 1949. 
This edition is not illustrated, but the print is 
very good and clear and the two volumes most 
attractive. I do not know of any English 
translation which has colored illustrations. 
There are various editions with the well- 
known illustrations by Doré in black and 
white and there is the rare edition with illus- 
trations by Vierge, also in black and white. 
However, the text of these is that of earlier 
translations and not as readable as the 
Putnam version. 

E.H.H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

At our college we have no language re- 
quirement for a degree, but we do have the 
ruling that a student must take a full year of 
any one language in order to get any credit for 
it at all. At times pressure has been put upon 
me to change the ruling so that a student 
could get credit for any number of quarters of 
the language,—one, two, or three. My feeling 
is that this is not too advisable since in one 
quarter a student would learn an almost 
insignificant amount of a language. My 
question is: Do you know if there are any 
colleges which do give credit for less than one 
year of a language and, if so, is this system 
satisfactory? 

Brookings, South Dakota E.E.U. 

I do not know of any college which gives 
credit for less than one year of language study 
and I do not believe that such credit should be 
given. Most colleges give credit only for two 
years of study (when the language is begun in 
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college), crediting the first year only after the 
second year has been completed. In some 
instances credit for one year’s study is given 
when four or more hours a week have been 
required in the language course. 

I feel sure that every language teacher 
would support your contention that too little 
can be accomplished in less than a year to 
justify giving credit for the work. 

E.H.H. 


To THE Epirors: 

In the past, in connection with my teaching, 

nave had a set of small cards with a picture 
vo the front and the word for the picture on 
the back in a foreign language. I no longer 
have any of these cards and cannot remember 
who printed them. Can you tell me where I 
can obtain some? 


San Diego, California AJS. 


I believe you can obtain these cards either 
from the Gessler Publishing Company, Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, New York or from Banks, 
Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 

E.H.H. 


To THe Epirors: 

Are there any plays written in Spanish 
suitable for use in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades? 

I should also like to find some Spanish 
songs (with music) for younger children. 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 


There are endless plays and songs for 
students of that age in French. I have not 
been able to find comparable material in 
Spanish. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma W.G.L. 

In the November 1952 number of Hispania 
Miss Ethel M. LeJack of Seabrook, Texas, 
writes (pp. 457-58) of using successfully in 
her elementary classes the play “La caperucita 
roja” and the songs “Las majfianitas,” “El 
lobo tonto,” and “A dénde, a dénde.” She 
also recommends a Decca record album 
“Rolito.” 

Some of this material and other material of 
like nature you can obtain from Banks, 
Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. If you 
will write to Miss LeJack I believe she will be 
able to suggest other plays and songs that 
may be helpful to you. 

E.H.H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

In re Professor Nielson’s inquiry for text- 
books of commercial correspondence in Por- 
tuguese (Hispania, February, 1953, p. 112) 
I would suggest Paulo Freitas: Correspondencia 
comercial portuguesa (Sio Paulo, Companhia 
Editora Nacional, 1941, quinta edicfo). 
This was quite widely used in Brazil when I 
was there (ten years ago). 

The Catholic University of America 
MarGaRET Bates 


Conducted by 


Guapys Kina,* Associate Editor 








Conjugating Spanish Commands.—The com- 
plexity of Spanish commands is a very real 
obstacle to the facile use of the language. 
They are grasped far more readily as a single 
visual unit than by any amount of instruction 
or explanation. I simply include them as a 
conjugated “tense,” adding this to the other 
tenses the first time the text introduces a 
command form into the class room. In this 





* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana, or to Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 





form, commands are understood and retained 
as a unit within ten or fifteen minutes: 


Command Conjugation 
hable hablemos—‘‘let’s”’ 


no hables, habla _hablad, no habliéis 
hable _hablen 


The student merely conjugates the com- 
mand “tense” by using the “opposite vowel” 
to that usually used in the indicative tenses, 
adding “no” to the two familiar forms and 
putting them out as “wings.” He then inserts 
the affirmative familiar form by dropping the 
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“s” from the usual indicative form for the 
singular, and by changing the “r’” to “d” 
for the plural. If the commands are taught 
before the other subjunctive uses, as is usually 
done, the student needs to be reminded that 
the “o” of the first person indicative is 
changed to the “opposite vowel,” for this 
rule is particularly helpful in the teaching of 
the “command tense” of the irregular verbs. 
Of course, the teacher will need to teach the 
few irregular familiar forms, and he may do so 
using whatever technique he prefers. It is 
actually easier to teach this entire unit than 
to teach any one of these forms separately. 
A conjugation has a greater natural im- 
portance than any possible sequence or listing 
of “ways to get the commands.” It is one 
simple natural way of doing things with little 
or nothing to memorize. The individual 
commands are extremely confusing to any 
student; the command conjugation looks like, 
and is, “a snap.” The saving in time and 
trouble can hardly be estimated. You never 
have to distinguish commands. Familiars are 
exactly where familiars have always been, 
and the oddity of the “wings” is so patent 
that, once seen, no one can possibly forget 
the difference between the familiar affirma- 
tive and negatives, and how to get each. You 
may have to ask a student to write the con- 
jugation of a command from time to time 
if he seeks to untangle a strange form, but he 
can always visualize the exact command that 
he is seeking in its relation to the rest, and he 
can discover his own mistakes by himself 
and without explanation. There is no muddle 
over which are familiar and which are polite; 
no constant explaining which are negative and 
which are affirmative; and no one wonders 
why the “vowels keep changing” or “which 
conjugation do we get this one from.” Fur- 
thermore these, and only these, are the trouble- 
some forms which tie the enclytic pronouns 
behind the affirmative forms and put them in 
front with the “no” of the negative! The two 
reflexive peculiarities (sentémonos and sentaos) 
may need attention when and if instances 
present themselves. Pinned down to their 
proper places in a reflexive conjugation, they 
are understood readily. Standard high-school 
texts are particularly aimless and futile in 
their scattered treatment of this matter of 
commands. Granted that the two familiar 
plural forms are used less frequently than the 
others, it is far easier to put all in their proper 
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place at once than to explain even a few 
separately when they do occur. And with all 
due apologies to Keniston’s syntax frequency 
list, and to those who misuse his findings, far 
more than enough familiar plurals occur in 
any natural Spanish to create a very senseless 
and difficult problem if either is omitted. 
Creighton University Joun G. Aver, S.J. 


Tener que...—If you have drilled for 
weeks and weeks on “tener que + infinitive” 
without results, why not inform your students 
that, in not one single case, is tener ever 
followed directly by an infinitive. Ask them 
“sQué va entre tener y el infinitivo cuando 
queremos expresar en espafiol “to have 
to....?” The students will answer: “:Qué?” 
and you will agree: ;jPor supuesto, quel! 
They’re not likely to forget that. 

Wichita, Kansas Haven KRUEGER 


Using a Shorthand Technique.—The follow- 
ing technique which I borrowed from the 
teaching of Shorthand has lent itself ad- 
mirably, in my limited experience, to the 
teaching of vocabulary. A list of ten or twelve 
new words can be memorized in five minutes 
so that when it is assigned for written home- 
work, it is quite familiar. I ask the class to 
read my lips when I pronounce the word, say 
“blusa.”” They must pronounce it FAST 
three times in Spanish and once in English; 
thus, blusa, blusa, blusa—blouse. While they 
are pronouncing it, I write just blusa on the 
board. Then I take up the next word, “falda” 
which I say fast three times in Spanish and 
once in English. When they are saying that, 
I write it on the board. When I have com- 
pleted my list in this fashion, I point at random 
to the words on the board and the class is 
trained, at this point, to say the Spanish word 
first and the English equivalent. One minute 
of random pointing and I call upon a student, 
generally one who has not been too energetic 
in the chorus work, and ask him to read and 
translate the words I point to in random 
fashion, and I mark him for his response. 
Poor students recognize this as an opportunity 
to earn a satisfactory recitation mark with 
practically no effort at all and want to be 
called on. At the end of the period, if there are 
a few minutes left, I reverse my procedure by 
saying the English word and asking for the 
Spanish equivalent. The essence of the 
technique is speed, speed in saying the word, 
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speed in pointing to a word, and most im- 
portant of all to the class, speed in repeating. 
Unless the procedure is done rapidly, it 
falls flat. 
James Monroe H.8S., N.Y. 

Mary K. Bern 


Slides and Records.—Educational Services, 
1702 K. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
offers package courses in basic Spanish re- 
corded on magnetic tape for dual track tape 
recorders only, operating at either 334 or 
7% inches tape speed per second. Dances of 
Early Californian Days, distributed by Bow- 
mar Records (4021 W. 61st, Los Angeles) 
consists of a standard-speed record album, 
descriptive book and LP record. The set is the 
result of much research by Miss Lucile K. 
Czarnowski of the University of California, 
who has assembled music of early colonial 
Spanish days in California. Kodachromes 
on Spain are available on approval from Ernest 
G. Wolfe, 10916 Ashton Avenue, Los Angeles 
24. Two other new sources for color slides of 
Latin America and other parts of the world 
are Paul Nesbit (711 Columbia Road, 
Colorado Springs), and National Pictures 
Slides Co., Dept. 3 (134 W. 32nd St., N. Y.). 
University of Illinois, José SANCHEZ 
Navy Pier, Chicago 


Latin American Popular Music Recordings. 
—The Pan American Union will send free of 
charge, as one of the many services that it 
renders to the citizens of the Americas in the 
economic, social and cultural fields, its third 
edition of Notes on Latin American Popular 
Music and Recordings. Write to the Radio 
Section with your request. 


Spanish Zarzuelas.—Spanish songs provide 
a variety for classrooms, but most Spanish 
recordings are as difficult to decipher as songs 
in English are. Outstanding exception is a 
new series of zarzuelas from Spain, recorded 
there, pressed in Puerto Rico, and issued 
under the Montilla label. They are so well 
enunciated that practically every word is 
understandable. And the librettos that ac- 
company each album give additional help. 
Extra copies can be obtained by the teacher 
who wants classes to follow the singers. Of 
the eight zarzuelas so far issued on L. P., 
Tomds Bretén’s Verbena de la Paloma and 
Ruperto Chapf’s La revoltosa are especially 


clear. And for those who want music without 
words, Album FMLP 6, Miisica de Espafia, 
brings samplings of eight of the most famous 
musical productions of the Spanish stage. 
They sell at $5.85 and most record dealers can 
supply them. 

Miami University Wuuis Knapp Jones 

A Field Trip to Mezxico—Today the 
Spanish teachers of Texas are facing an 
alarming decline in enrollments in their area. 
At every professional meeting loud laments 
can be heard from all levels of instruction. 
Too much theory and too little functional 
application can weaken a department until 
the dwindling enrollment indicates a dismal 
future in the modern curriculum. 

It is not my intention to offer a cure-all for 
the ills connected with interest lag in foreign- 
language study. Here is simply one idea that 
worked at Seabrook Junior High School. 
Possibly with modifications it could fit many 
other teaching situations. 

Adolescent psychology has proven that 
young people thrive on activity. They want to 
do what is often only talked about in their 
classes. The formula for this shot in the arm 
for declining interest in Spanish classes is 
really within the realm of possibility. The 
ingredients for a field trip to Mexico are: 
1. A class of eager teen-age students. 2. An 
alert and professionally minded administrative 
staff and school board. 3. Co-operative 
parents. 4. One school bus and driver. 5. 
Adequate planning and teacher-pupil-parent 
relationship contacts. 6. Large amount of 
enthusiasm and stamina on the part of the 
teacher. 7. Support of the other departments 
within the school. 

Conversational Spanish is the trend in 
modern functional Spanish classes. A field 
trip to Mexico can be one of the strongest 
motivating elements for the students to build 
large effective vocabularies and apply their 
knowledge of grammar in typical dialogue 
situations. This project serves as a stimulus to 
give extra concentration before the trip, 
intense application during the trip, and ex- 
tended interest in the study of Spanish after 
returning to the classroom. 

A Mexican field trip could be made during 
the summer vacation or the Easter, Thanks- 
giving, or Christmas holidays. Our group at 
Seabrook made a five-day trip during the 
Easter holidays of this year. Fifteen students 
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accompanied by the Spanish and _ social- 
studies teachers toured the environs of 
Monterrey and Saltillo, drawing upon ma- 
terials studied and prepared in Spanish and 
social-studies classes preceding the project. 
These were seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
students. All plans were made and carried out 
by a committee of students working closely 
with the trip sponsors, the principal, and 
superintendent. This was one phase of school 
work that the students didn’t mind staying 
up late at night and spending their weekends 
working on. These junior-high-school students 
graduated from Seabrook School and went 
into Webster High School singing and shouting 
the praises of Spanish. The next semester 
after this field trip enrollment was unusually 
high in the Spanish department in both the 
junior and senior high school. 

If the Spanish teachers have not tried this 
project, they will be amazed at the excite- 
ment and the intense interest in things 
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Spanish and the hard work that will develop 
in Spanish classes. Conversational and cultural 
units can be constructed easily around the 
field trip. Student-teacher planning can come 
into its own with an actual life experience on 
the horizon. A trip such as this will not only 
develop interest within the Spanish depart- 
ment, but many students who have not en- 
rolled in Spanish will seriously consider the 
advantage of doing so. Such exciting activities 
as a Mexican field trip will focus the attention 
of all the school personnel, students, teachers, 
and administrators upon the possibilities 
offered to students of Spanish. 

I hope this prescription of a field trip to 
Mexico will point the way to more successful 
teaching of Spanish in action rather than in 
abstraction. Spanish teachers can fulfill 
the precept of John Dewey that “Education is 
not preparation for life. Education is life.” 
Sunset H. S., Dallas, Texas 

L. Cuark JENKINS 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 





———— 


— 
— — 





Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor of Hispania at least two months 
before publication date, your report for the 
November issue must reach the Chapter 
Adviser by August 15. Reports that arrive 
after the deadline will appear in the following 
issue. No reports are ever discarded. A card 
will be sent immediately by the Adviser to 
acknowledge receipt of every report. All 
Chapters should be certain that their mem- 
bers are paid-up members of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently requested 
to notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
new officers have been elected. It is a very 
difficult task to compile correctly the “Roster of 
Chapter Presidents and Treasurers’ (which 
appears on p. iv of this issue of Hispania). 

The roster now lists 43 Chapters, and all 
of them are active Chapters. 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be 
notified at once of any changes in names or 
addresses of chapter officers. 


Early in February your Chapter Adviser 
sent a very short questionnaire to all the 
Chapter Presidents or Secretaries, asking for 
the latest complete roster of officers, and for 
an expression of opinion on Dr. Gerald E. 
Wade’s proposal that all Chapters elect some 
officer (preferably the secretary-treasurer) for 
a period of three years so that continuity be 
assured and that a stronger drive for new 
members for each Chapter and the national 
membership be facilitated. To date thirty- 
nine of the forty-three Chapters have re- 
sponded. The Roster of Chapters Presidents 
and Treasurers printed on page iv of this issue 
of Hispania, should, therefore, be accurate. 
Thirty-two Chapters agreed to consider Dr. 
Wade’s suggestion (several have already 
adapted this policy). 

Early in May a letter was sent to all 
presidents and others deeply interested in the 
FL program to announce that Editor Donald 
Walsh was going to start a new Department 
in Hispania: “The MLA FL Program.” This 
is an attempt to coordinate and give all 
possible publicity to the FL Program. Editor 
Walsh urges that at every local and national 
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AATSP meeting the officers draw attention 
to the new Hispania Department. We con- 
gratulate Editor Walsh on his appointment as 
Associate Secretary of the MLA, to work with 
William Riley Parker on the FL Program. 

The BRAZOS Chapter had two meetings 
during the 1952-1953 season. At the 
November meeting, two officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Opal G. Chase, 3902 Caroline, 
Houston; Treasurer, Miss Eugenia R. Brittain, 
1720 Bolsover, Houston. A delightful account, 
in Spanish, was given by Miss Esther J. 
Trevifio of her summer in Saltillo, Mexico 
City, and Guadalajara. The feature of the 
May meeting was “Impressions of Latin 
America” by James W. Bradbury, President 
of the Tampiquefios. Many who know 
Tampico, as well as students and teachers of 
Spanish, consider this neighbor to the south a 
constant source of interest and inspiration. 

The talks at the Fall meeting of the 
CENTRAL OHIO Chapter were especially 
interesting because of their great diversity. 
Professor Stephen Gilman of Ohio State 
University talked vividly of some concepts of 
the Golden Age in Spanish literature. Pro- 
fessor Richard Armitage, also of OSU, gave 
an interesting résumé of his experiences while 
on a Ford Fellowship at the University of 
Texas, where he observed the school’s special 
techniques and facilities for teaching begin- 
ning Spanish. At the Spring meeting all were 
saddened to hear that Dr. Lydia Holm, a very 
faithful member, was leaving Ohio to accept 
a position as Dean of Women in a college 
near Spokane, Washington. The program at 
this meeting consisted of a delightful inter- 
pretation of José de Cadalso by Marfa 
Elena Zelaya de Cohen of Mexico City, and a 
very informative talk by a visiting veteri- 
narian expert from Galicia, Spain, Dr. Enrique 
Santamarina Becerra, on La ensefianza secun- 
daria de Espafia bajo el régimen franquista. 
Officers elected for 1953-54 are: President, 
Chris Nacci, Capital University, Columbus; 
Vice-President, Lena Mae Wilson, Otterbein 
College, Westerville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Aleta Schwender, North High School, 
Columbus. 

The annual spring meeting of the 
INDIANA Chapter was held May 1 and 2 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Foreign Language Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. At the first session, with Miss Virginia 


Kruse, presiding, three papers were pre- 
sented: 1) “Javier de Viana, precursor del 
cuento criollo y pintor del gaucho” by Ab- 
dallah Samuel Adelo, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity; 2) “Horizontes de la cultura hispana” 
by Agapito Rey, Indiana University; 3) 
“La significacién poética del Romancero 
gitano de Federico Garcia Lorca” by Fran- 
cisco Garcfa Lorca. 

At the second session, with Dr. L. H. 
Turk, President, in charge, the following 
program was presented: 1) “Echoes of the 
National Meeting” by Gladys King, Elkhart 
High School; 2) “El Sistema Educativo de 
Colombia” by Hector H. Orjuela, Indiana 
University; 3) “The Spanish Club in High 
School” by Dorothy Case, Marion High 
School; 4) “The Pre-Student-Teaching Ex- 
perience of Student Teachers in Foreign 
Languages” by Virginia Kruse, University 
School, Indiana University. 

In addition, members of the AATSP were 
privileged to hear an address, “American 
Communication through the Iron Curtain” 
by Howland H. Sargeant, Former Assistant 
Secretary of State and Present Consultant of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, given 
in the University Auditorium as one of the 
scheduled university convocations. 

There was also an interesting and valuable 
panel discussion given: “Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary Grades,” with 
Wendell W. Wright, Vice-President and 
Dean of the School of Education, as moder- 
ator, and as participants, Dr. Frances H. 
Ellis, Indiana University; Samuel F. Will, 
Indiana University; Einar R. Ryden, Purdue 
University; Wallace H. Magoon, Ball State 
Teachers College; and I. Owen Foster, In- 
diana University and Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education. All of the participants had 
attended the Foreign Language Conference 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Education in Washington last January 15-16, 
and presented very well the various aspects 
of language teaching in elementary schools. 
After the luncheon on Saturday in the 
Union Building, there was a lecture by Serge 
Michel of the United Nations Secretariat 
on “Languages and the United Nations.” 

The Indiana Chapter of AATSP is very 
grateful to the officers of the Indiana Foreign 
Languages Association, Harvey L. Johnson, 
Indiana University, President; P. G. Evans, 
DePauw University, Vice-President; Walther 
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M. Miller, Valparaiso University, Secretary; 
and Walter F. Ade, Valparaiso University, 
Treasurer, for an excellent program well 
planned and well executed. They are also 
grateful to Indiana University and to the 
faculties of the various language departments 
for their hospitality. 

The annual meeting of the KANSAS 
Chapter was held on April 25 at the University 
of Kansas in conjunction with the celebration 
of Cervantes Day. The group approved the 
suggestion that the secretary-treasurer be 
given a period of tenure to last three years 
and appointed a committee to study the 
possibility of raising annual Chapter dues. 

Also approved was a motion that a Resolu- 
tion be sent to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, retiring 
commissioner of education. It was voted to 
send copies of the Resolution to President 
Eisenhower and the senators and representa- 
tives from Kansas. 


RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, Dr. Earl James McGrath, in his 
deep conviction that, to establish a lasting 
world peace, the United States must assume a 
réle of leadership in education as well as in 
socio-economic activities, and 

Wuereas, he stated publicly [on May 3, 
1952] his far-reaching and most commendable 
plans for the United States office of Education 
to discharge wisely what he considered one of 
its obligations, and 

Wuereas, he has, since then, worked tire- 
lessly and constructively to spread his ideas 
and to implement the resolutions passed unan- 
imously at the final session of the Conference 
of the Réle of Foreign Languages in American 
Schools (January 16, 1953], and 

WueErEas, these resolutions include a recog- 
nition of the need to promote the teaching of 
foreign languages at the elementary school 
level so that our children may grow into re- 
sponsible and world-minded citizens, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Kansas Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese at its Annual Meeting in 
Lawrence Kansas [April 25, 1953] record its 
profound regret upon the resignation of our 
great leader in education, Earl James McGrath, 
from his position as U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, and furthermore, that it extend to 
him its real sense of gratitude for having taken 
the initiative in a program to strengthen the 
position of foreign-language teaching in the 
United States as a step toward international 
understanding. 
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Officers elected for 1953-54 are: President, 
Professor Nelle Buchanan, Ottawa Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Mrs. Edith Lanter, 
Nortonville High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harley D. Oberhelman, University of Kansas. 

The principal address at the Chapter 
meeting was given by Dr. Carlos Cueto, 
Dean of the Faculty of Education at San 
Marcos University, Lima, Peru, La leyenda 
del Pert. Student tours to Latin American 
countries were discussed by Miss Bernita 
Isley of North Kansas City, Missouri, Miss 
Nelle Buchanan of Ottawa University, and 
Mrs. Florence Brush of Independence, Mis- 
souri. 

Under the general heading “Professional 
Notes” Dr. William H. Shoemaker of the 
University of Kansas reported on the Rocke- 
feller Grant; Professor Agnes M. Brady 
discussed the McGrath Committee on the 
réle of foreign language teaching in American 
schools; and William Belt of the University of 
Kansas gave a report on the 1952 Chapter 
Breakfast in Boston. The meeting concluded 
with a report on the José Mart{ Centenary 
by Richard Mikulski, also of the University 
of Kansas, who was invited by the Cuban 
government to attend this meeting. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter had a 
dinner meeting May 2 at Wayland College, 
Plainview. Dr. T. Earle Hamilton presided. 
The program was: 1) The reading in Spanish 
of the original poem that won first place at 
the Pan American Student Forum in Austin, 
by Lucile Romero, student of Plainview High 
School; 2) Two piano numbers by Ludin 
Gutiérrez, student of Wayland College from 
San José, Costa Rica; 3) Report of the trip to 
the Pan American Student Forum Convention 
in Austin, by Guy Phillips, student of Wayland 
College; 4) Report of the University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference by Dr. 
Hamilton. 

Officers for 1953-54 are: President, Miss 
Avis Weir, Amarillo; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Jewel Witt, Plainview; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Clarice Scott, Amarillo. 

The annual fiesta of the Chapter was held 
in Amarillo on March 21. Approximately 800 
students attended from the Great Plains 
Region of Texas. Entries in the literary 
activities were so numerous the two-hour 
period had to be extended. Contests were a 
vocabulary contest in which the English word 
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was given and its Spanish equivalent required; 
an oratorical contest in which Spanish poetry 
was recited; an individual and group dance 
competition for folk and classical dances; and 
a music competition of vocal and instrumental 
numbers, with individual and group divisions. 
In a pronunciation clinic, entrants read a 
previously assigned selection to a clinician 
who gave them ratings, with suggestions for 
improvement. An innovation in the two 
general programs was announcement of the 
numbers in Spanish, by student masters of 
ceremonies. The invocation was followed by 
group repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Spanish. Platform guests, the club presidents, 
were introduced. A beautiful backdrop, done 
by the host school’s art students, of Xochi- 
milco with Popocatépetal and Ixtaccfhuatl 
towering in the distance, was revealed as the 
legend of the volcanoes was told; lights were 
played on it from dawn through sunset. 
With the scene as a background, the host 
school band played “Mexican Overture.” A 
reading, “José Jestis from Nayarit,” half- 
Spanish and half-English, was given, relating 
humorously a wetback’s predicament when 
caught in the United States; and a pantomine 
of the familiar “Wolf, Wolf” story was given 
in Spanish. The last number was the one-act 
play “A Sunny Morning”, the English 
translation of the Alverez Quintero brothers’ 
“Mafiana de Sol,” by speech students of 
West Texas State College in Canyon. Ac- 
tivities during the lunch hour in the classrooms 
furnished an opportunity for clubs to replenish 
their treasuries. They included a Spanish- 
speaking pig, a treasure hunt with clues in 
Spanish, a fortune-telling booth with sentence 
predictions in Spanish, bingo in Spanish with 
white elephants for prizes, a marionette show 
in Spanish, a movie, and a magician show. 
The theme of the afternoon program was song 
and dance. The twenty-one flags of the Pan- 
American countries were paraded as their 
anthems were played, the pledge of allegiance 
to the U. S. flag being given in unison in 
Spanish. The queen of each Spanish Club 
was presented, and the Queen of the Fiesta 
crowned. The program in honor of the Royal 
Court included “Begin the Beguine” sung by 
a group of thirteen girls; a ballet solo dance to 
“La Paloma”; a violin, piano, and maracas 
interpretation of “Quiéreme Mucho”; a 
vocal solo, “Clavelitos”; a Spanish classical 


dance with castanets to “Malaguefia”; and 
“La Cumparsita” on the marimba. As a 
climax, winners in the Fiesta contests were 
announced and their medals presented. 
Students from twelve junior high schools, 
eighteen high schools, and three colleges 
attended. Literary contests with emphasis on 
oral participation for the strong students, with 
music, dance, art, and color for the enjoyment 
of all, made Fiesta ’53 a success. Arrangements 
were made by Miss Avis Weir and Los 
Llaneros Spanish Club of Amarillo. 

LONE STAR. On April 18 the campus of 
Texas State College for Women was the scene 
of another Foreign Language Field Day. 
Invitations had been sent by the Pan Ameri- 
can Round Table of Denton and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages of TSCW to 
language teachers in the nearby schools. 
There was good response and some twenty- 
five teachers attended bringing an estimated 
450 students of Spanish, Latin, and French. 
The various departments of the college had 
cooperated most heartily and had prepared 
exhibits particularly emphasizing foreign cul- 
tures and international aspects. After registra- 
tion, the visiting students were taken on 
planned tours, escorted by college students. 
At luncheon, President John Guinn of TSCW 
welcomed the group, and entertainment was 
furnished by the Modern Choir under the 
direction of Dr. J. W. Eberly, Director of the 
Department of Music of TSCW. All visiting 
teachers were presented with their groups, 
and souvenirs were given to the largest group 
(William 8. McLean Jr. High School, Fort 
Worth, under the direction of Miss Mary Lee 
Poindexter), and to the group from the 
greatest distance (Wichita Falls, 100 miles 
away, under the direction of Miss Agnes 
Zihlman). 

After the luncheon there were skits, dances, 
and songs in Spanish, French, and Latin. 
Panamanian students of TSCW danced “El 
Tamborito” and “La Cumbia” in traditional 
costumes to the accompaniment of authentic 
Panamanian drums. Students of Miss Poin- 
dexter of McLean Junior High School of 
Fort Worth and of Miss Mabel Truman of 
Woodrow Wilson High School of Dallas 
furnished the skits for the program. 

From 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. the various rooms 
of the Union Building took on all the ap- 
pearances of a gay and carefree festival. On 
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the main floor continuous presentations of 
various types were in progress. The Depart- 
ment of Speech gave the English version of a 
witty and charming Spanish farce, students of 
German presented a puppet show, a Spanish 
skit prepared by one of the Spanish conversa- 
tion classes alternated with a style show which 
presented typical costumes of various His- 
panic countries. The Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation gave a 
continuous demonstration of folk dances 
from different countries, and many visiting 
students participated. 

Meanwhile, downstairs there were booths 
with authentic Mexican curios, a typical 
libreria, exhibits of dolls and other realia, 
singing, and refreshments. The entire day 
was one of good-natured festivity with a 
generous dose of foreign culture, and interna- 
tional good will. The visitors departed asking 
when there would be another such occasion. 
The cooperation of the various departments 
of the college with the Department of Foreign 

and the Pan American Round 
Table of Denton had produced a really 
worthwhile folk festival. 

The spring meeting of the NEW ENG- 
LAND Chapter was held March 7 at Boston 
Teachers College. Dr. Frances Burlingame of 
Wheaton College, president of the Chapter, 
conducted a brief business meeting prior to 
the program, the theme of which was “Audio- 
visual Aids for the Spanish Teacher.” 

Miss Louise Nangle, director of Audio- 
Visual Education in Lynn Public schools 
and Vice-President of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, affiliated with the NEA, was the 
chief speaker. Her topic was “Organizing an 
Audio-Visual Department.” Miss Marion 
O’Keefe, head of the Modern Language De- 
partment of Lynn Classical High School, 
presented a group of her students in a demon- 
stration of the use of audio-visual equipment 
as an aid to language learning. A part of this 
same p was broadcast over radio 
station WLYN by the Lynn Classical group. 
Miss O’Keefe, who directed the language labo- 
ratory experiment, spent three years in South 
America in charge of U. 8. Cultural Institutes 
in Ecuador and Chile. A new Spanish movie 
series lent by the International Film Bureau, 
Inc., of Chicago was shown for the first time 
in New England. These films, “Madrid,” 
“Corazén de Castilla,” and “Castillos de 
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Espajia” were produced in collaboration with 
the AATSP and photographed in full color 
by Professor José A. Sobrino of Georgetown 
University. The commentary was written and 
spoken by Professor S. N. Treviiio of the 
University of Chicago. “Say It in Spanish,” a 
tape recording of the Cuban and Mexican 
series broadcast by WNYE, the N. Y. Board 
of Education Radio Station, was also fea- 
tured. This series was written and produced 
by Miss Remunda Cadoux with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Theodore Huebener, director of 
Foreign Language Teaching in New York 
City schools. There were also demonstrations 
of the SVE Spanish film strips, tape recorder, 
and other audio-visual equipment. The latest 
information and materials on the subject were 
exhibited and distributed. 

A Latin American Workshop co-sponsored 
by the New England Chapter and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, the NEA 
of Social Studies Teachers, Boston University 
School of Education and Latin American 
Regional Studies, Harvard University School 
of Education, Boston College School of Educa- 
tion, and Tufts College School of Education 
will be offered in the near future. Mr. Donald 
Merriam, Treasurer of the Chapter, reported 
that the membership is larger than it has ever 
been. 

The annual Spoken Spanish Contest spon- 
sored by the New England Chapter of AATSP 
and the Pan American Society has become 
one of the leading events of the Hispanic 
world in the United States. The contest, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Mildred 
Thelan of Lynn, Massachusetts, had as its 
theme this year: “Cuba and the Cubans,” 
with special emphasis on José Marti. Finalists 
at the college and secondary school levels 
competed before judges for the six medals for 
excellence in Spanish presented by AATSP; 
cash and book awards were given through 
the cooperation of Boston publishers and 
business firms. Cuban pamphlets and books 
on José Marti were distributed to the par- 
ticipants and recordings were made for 
broadcast in Cuba and the United States. 

The NEW JERSEY Chapter continues its 
money-making projects. In February a card 
party and dance raised $100, which was given 
for a scholarship to the Summer School in 
Spanish at Middlebury College to a senior 
majoring in Spanish in a college in New 
Jersey. Next year it is the hope of this Chapter 
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to offer a scholarship on a nation-wide basis. 
The officers of 1952-53 were re-elected: 
President, Eden Sarot; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gloria Pascual. 

The following report was sent by Luis 
Uranga, secretary: El] capitulo del NORTH- 
WEST ha tenido dos importantes reuniones 
durante este Ultimo semestre. La primera no 
fué exactamente lo que llamamos una reunién, 
sino un elegante banquete en honor de uno 
de sus miembros, la sefiorita Edna Babcock, 
directora de lenguas extranjeras en Seattle, 
quien fué elegida presidente de nuestra 
organizacién nacional. Este banquete tuvo 
lugar el 19 de febrero y asistieron treinta y 
cuatro Socios y visitantes. El profesor Anfbal 
Vargas-Barén, presidente del Capftulo, pro- 
nuncié unas palabras carifiosas apreciando el 
trabajo que la sefiorita Babcock ha desarro- 
lado aqui en Seattle. La sefiorita dié las 
gracias por el honor y también nos dijo algo 
del puesto que ahora ocupa y del interés que 
ella ha tomado por nuestra organizacién. Al 
terminar fué obsequiada con un hermoso ramo 
de rosas. Todos se divirtieron mucho. La 
segunda reunién tuvo lugar el 12 de marzo en 
la Universidad de Washington. Nuestro 
presidente, el sefior Anfbal Vargas-Barén, 
habl6é sobre un tema muy interesante para 
todos: “La preparacién de frases modelo 
para el uso de los estudiantes como gufa en la 
construccién de frases similares.” Muchos 
tomaron parte en la discusién. 

SAN DIEGO. On May 2nd, the AATSP 
and the AATF of San Diego City and County 
held their first joint language day. This was 
suggested by the officers of the AATF because 
several of their members are also members 
of the Spanish group; so a day patterned 
somewhat on the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California was arranged by 
the officers of the two groups. The French 
group met at ten in the morning. At eleven 
the joint groups were addressed by Professor 
Meyer Krakowski, on the work accomplished 
by the Research Council of the MLASC, of 
which he is chairman. The MLA meeting, so 
ably reported in the latest number of Hispania, 
was quoted freely by Mr. Krakowski. This 
opportunity for the teachers to get a glimpse 
of the national picture through an impartial 
observer was of great benefit to all and a 
matter of much rejoicing to those who have 
been keeping up with the national picture 
through professional magazines. After lunch, 
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which was characterized by no speeches, but 
much individual and lively conversation (in 
three languages), the AATSP held its Chapter 
meeting. Mr. Eduardo Villarreal, the presi- 
dent, opened the meeting in Spanish referring 
to the encouragement and inspiration given 
by Professor Krakowski. Dr. Walter T. 
Phillips reported on the Santa Barbara meet- 
ing of the MLASC, which also reflected the 
national trend toward more interest in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

It was voted to continue the joint AATF 
and AATSP meetings: the first Saturday in 
November and the first Saturday in May. A 
workshop was proposed by Mr. Villarreal, 
seconded by Mr. George Washington, a former 
president, of Helix High School. The group 
approved the idea to gather together all the 
newest audio-visual material, latest books 
and other realia, in an exhibit to be displayed 
in one of the large classrooms at Helix High 
in the hopes that Spanish teachers might be 
able to visit during the week before school 
opens and find new ideas for the year’s work. 
The committee in charge of this exhibit was 
to be composed of the officers of the AATSP 
and the Helix High Spanish teachers. The 
AATSP medal contest was discussed. Mr. 
Alfred Alexander, of San Diego High School, 
who also teaches French, reported on the 
French contest. The work of the former 
committee, composed of former president 
Bernice Brand, Mrs. Consuelo Colton, and 
Clifford Baker, was reported on regarding the 
steps that had been taken last year to start 
a similar contest among the Spanish classes, 
thus making the AATSP medal available for 
local students. Some steps will be taken early 
in the fall by teachers interested in finding 
students to compete for the medal. A letter 
from Dr. Gerald Wade, chairman of the 
AATSP membership committee, was read by 
Margit MacRae, who made a very definite 
plea for membership in the national organiza- 
tion, pointing out the value of affiliating with 
the professional group. 

The SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter met in 
Cincinnati on April 11, in conjunction with the 
CSMLTA for a Spanish-Portuguese luncheon. 
The Vice-President, Frank M. Inserni, pre- 
sided. There were sixty persons at the meeting. 
Dr. Uriel Garcia, of San Marcos University, 
Peru, now working at Christ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, gave a talk about the geography of 
Peru and the advanced knowledge of the 
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Inca in epidemic control and medicine. Dr. 
Willis Knapp Jones, who was an invited 
guest to the Mart{ Centennial in Cuba, spoke 
on “The Centenary of José Marti.” 

The SOUTHERN ONTARIO reports three 
meetings: One was held in London, Ontario, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Western Ontario, on February 7, another in 
Toronto on April 8, and the third to observe 
the Centenary Celebration of the teaching 
of Italian and Spanish in the University of 
Toronto, March 26. In London, Professor 
H. W. Hilborn, of Queens University, spoke 
on “El verdadero don Quijote” endeavoring 
to show how far modern interpretations have 
strayed from Cervantes’ original intention 
and to suggest the author’s real inspiration in 
the creation of his masterpiece. After a dinner 
held at Huron College, the meeting continued 
with a talk by Mr. J. A. Boyd, Kitchener- 
Waterloo Collegiate, on his travels in Spain. 
Mr. Boyd illustrated his remarks with color 
slides. The Chapter business included the 
first report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the teaching of Spanish in the 
province of Ontario. All left with the impres- 
sion that our organization must work hard in 
order to “enlighten” the public gradually. 

The April Meeting was arranged with this 
idea in mind. The agenda of the meeting was 
focused exclusively on problems of secondary 
education, which is felt to be the obvious 
avenue of approach for our problems. Nearly 
150 people of Canadian education were in- 
vited. About seventy attended, and the 
discussion was very lively. The program was: 
1) Panel Discussion, “The Place of Spanish in 
Canadian Education.” Chairman: Mr. J. R. H. 
Morgan, Superintendent of Secondary Schools 
in Toronto; Panel Members: Mr. M. C. 
Brokenshire, Head of the Department of 
Spanish, Jarvis Collegiate, Toronto: “Spanish 
at Jarvis Collegiate”; Mr. T. L. C. Dawson, 
Lecturer in Spanish, University of Toronto: 
“Spanish in the Liberal Arts Course”; Mr. 
Hugh Morrison, formerly Head of the Spanish 
American Section of the CBC, at present in 
charge of the Public Relations Department of 
the Toronto Community Chest: “Canada and 
Latin America”; 2) Address by Mr. J. R. H. 
Morgan: “The Probable Future of Spanish in 
the Secondary Schools”; 3) Mr. T. B. Barclay, 
Lecturer in Spanish, University of Toronto: 
“A Translation of the Three Cornered Hat into 
Music,” on the music of Manuel de Falla and 
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his interpretation of Alarcén’s novel, illus- 
trated by recordings. 

The meeting received valuable publicity 
in the press of this city. As time goes on, this 
Chapter intends to step up its “campaign” 
and hopes to see Spanish included increasingly 
in the study programs of the secondary 
schools. The 1952-53 officers were re-elected 
for 1953-54. 

The Centenary Celebration began with: 
“God Save the Queen” and Introductory 
Remarks by Dr. C. T. Bissell, Vice-President 
of the University of Toronto. After the main 
address by Dr. Emilio Goggio, a musicale of 
Italian and Spanish selections was given, 
followed by an art exhibit of Italian and 
Spanish compositions. 

The TENNESSEE Chapter held its spring 
meeting on March 27. The twenty-five mem- 
bers present enjoyed the excellent dinner 
which had been arranged by Vice-President 
Margaret Batey at the Maxwell House. A 
brief business session followed. The Secretary’s 
report showed a Chapter membership of 
thirty-three as compared with twenty-three a 
year ago; the Chapter membership has in- 
creased by three since the meeting, to a total 
of thirty-six. Although the Chapter is en- 
couraged by this growth, it needs the fellow- 
ship of those twenty and more national 
members in the state who have not joined the 
Chapter. Plans were made for continuing an 
active program for increasing both Chapter 
and national membership within the state. 
Chapter officers were elected to serve in the 
spring as follows: President, Margaret J. 
Batey, Hillsboro High School; Vice-President, 
Elaine Ehrhardt, East Tennessee State 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Gerald E. Wade, 
University of Tennessee (for a two-year term). 

The pleasant and profitable meeting ended 
with a showing by Dr. James O. Swain of 
the excellent colored slides which resulted 
from his recent six-months’ trip to Latin 
America. 

The TEXAS Chapter, at the University of 
Texas, met in October, 1952, at the home 
of Miss Lillian Wester. Miss Stella Stanfield 
was co-hostess. The guest speaker was Miss 
Annie Maxwell, who described her recent 
nine-weeks trip to South America. Of par- 
ticular interest was her account of her visit 
to Argentina, which happened to be at the 
time of Eva Perén’s death. The second 
meeting, in November, was at the home of 
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Miss Nina Lee Weisinger, with twenty-one 
members and guests present. The speaker of 
the evening was Dr. Ramén Martinez-Lépez, 
who spoke on Christmas customs in Spain. 
The January meeting was held in Batts Hall. 
Dr. R. H. Williams gave a report on his 
trip to Boston in December to attend the 
national convention of AATSP. After re- 
freshments were served by the hosts, Dr. 
and Mrs. Williams and Dr. and Mrs. Tyler, 
the group toured Batts Hall, the splendid new 
building for modern languages at the Uni- 
versity of Texas (described by Dr. Williams 
at the Chapter Breakfast in Boston). 

The fourth meeting of the year was in the 
clubhouse of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in February. There were thirty-five 
members and guests present. Miss Dorothy 
Schons and Mrs. Thad W. Riker were host- 
esses. Dr. Williams outlined plans for programs 
to be held in Batts Hall in connection with its 
dedication in April. The guest speaker was 
Mr. Pal Kelemen, author of several books on 
art, who talked on Latin American art. The 
March meeting was in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Tacquard. The speaker was 
Senhor Danton Jobim, a visiting Journalism 
professor, who spoke on his native land, 
Brazil. 

The final meeting of the year was a picnic 
on May 11 at the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Spell. A smoking stand was presented to Dr. 
E. R. Sims, who is soon to retire from the 
Spanish faculty of the University. The election 
of officers for next year was as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. H. Williams; Vice-President, Mrs. 
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The Spring Meeting of the WESTERN 
NEW YORK Chapter was held on Saturday, 
April 11, at Rosary Hill College in Snyder. 
The program and festivities were planned and 
presented by Sister Magdalis, Chairman of the 
Spanish Department at Rosary Hill College, 
Dr. Sayre P. Maddock, President of the 
Western New York Chapter, and Miss 
Ernestina Planas, Program Chairman of the 
Chapter. The main feature of the meeting was 
a symposium on The Teaching of Modern 
Foreign in the Elementary Schools. 
Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield of the University of 
Rochester acted as moderator. Participants 
were: Dr. J. Alan Pfeffer, University of 
Buffalo, who spoke on the administrative 
aspects of the problem; Dr. Charles J. Beyer, 
University of Buffalo, who discussed the 
psychological aspects of teaching a second 
foreign language to grade-school children; 
Mr. Charles Clark, East High School, Roch- 
ester, who compared the Los Angeles 
method and the Cleveland method of meeting 
this problem; and Professor Manuel Guerra, 
Buffalo State Teachers College, who spoke 
on the methods now being employed at his 
College for teaching Spanish to fourth- 
graders. Following the symposium the stu- 
dents and teachers of Rosary Hill College 
presented a program of Spanish music and 
dancing, the highlight of which was an Ave 
Maria composed by the great 16th century 
Spanish musician, Tomds Luis de Victoria. 

All Modern Foreign Language Teachers of 
the Western Zone of New York State were 
invited to this meeting, as well as school 
administrators and other interested persons. 
Approximately seventy persons attended. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Jarrett, Eprra Moore, and Beryt J. M. 
McManvs, El Camino Real, Book One, 
Third Edition. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1953. 520 pages plus appendix and vo- 
cabularies. Illustrated. $3.40. 

While this revised edition of the popular 
Camino Real contains every device for teach- 
ing Spanish and every feature to render that 
study attractive, it tends to defeat its ends 
by the very plethora of accessories. The 


colored pictures, beautiful as they are, and 
the pen and ink illustrations are so numerous 


for example—occur two or three to a page, 
and appear to include, quite reasonably, 
everything. The “cosas de interés” might 
elicit a disrespectful “says who?” from the 
ultimate consumer, for this dubious euphe- 
mism denotes paradigms, an acquired taste for 
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most students. While the juxtaposition. of 
precolumbian culture and the air age may be 

- justified as existing in fact, the constant shifts 
of locale from Mexico to Spain to Mexieo to 
South America to Mexico etc. leaves an 
impression of confusion which could have 
been avoided. Finally, the diminutives (pre- 
guntitas, repasitos, etc.) are an irritating 
affectation; and one may wonder why the little 
French baker with his French pastries is an 
appropriate symbol for optional Spanish 
activity. 

Despite its playfulness and blandishments, 
the book proves that there is no royal road to 
language learning, that luxury and abundance 
do not constitute ease. However, the student 
who negotiates the devious route among 
diversions and embellishments, who rides to 
victory in the vocabulary “rodeos,’”’ who learns 
the forms, whether they represent a compelling 
interest or not, and who displays the sus- 
tained application and goodwill required to 
succeed by any method, will—to paraphrase 
the words of the operetta—be “indubitably 
speaking”; and what consummation is more 
devoutly to be wished? 

LURLINE V. Srmmpson 
Uniwersity of Washington 


Casts, Liza M., Satomay L., Harrison, 
Resecca 8. Swirzer, A. WaLttace WooL- 
sEY, Pasos por el mundo espafiol. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1953. Cloth. Vol. I, xvi, 455 
pp. Ill. Maps; Vol. II, xvi, 499 pp. Ill. 
Maps. $3.40 each. 

Drawing on their combined teaching ex- 
perience, the authors have produced what is 
clearly an excellent, comprehensive two- 
volume text for the first two years of high- 
school Spanish. They have wisely steered 
clear of extremes, and so their books are 
neither shockingly new nor depressingly run- 
of-the-mill in method or content. While, quite 
properly, the development of speaking ability 
is stressed from the beginning, there is no 
lack of reading material on a variety of 
interesting topics, cultural and practical. 

The books are divided into ten large units, 
each composed of several lessons, with review 
lessons at proper intervals. It is felt that each 
unit, containing a number of pasos, should 
constitute about six weeks’ work. An ade- 
quate amount of extra material (Lecturas 
faciles) allows for flexibility in scheduling the 
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lessons in classes slower or faster than the 
norm. The vocabulary, principally words of 
high frequency, totals only fifteen hundred 
words. Grammar, in general, is presented with 
a minimum of technical detail and principally 
through drill exercises of the pattern and 
recognition types. Thus the uses of the sub- 
junctive mood are distributed throughout 
Book Two, in various illustrative exercises. 
The grammatical explanation and drills, 
however, are so arranged that they may also 
be taught more formally whenever this is 
found to be necessary. Each unit is preceded 
by an explanatory section in English on the 
cultural material to be studied. There are 
numerous tests designed to measure the 
students’ achievement scattered throughout 
both volumes. 

The reviewer will perhaps be pardoned if he 
draws attention to what seems to him to be a 
shortcoming in the book. Many songs (with 
their music) and poems are quoted in both 
volumes, and the authors have also supplied 
English translation. The songs and poems are 
fine, but it would have been better, I believe, 
to omit these stiff, unidiomatic translations, 
which even the translators admit are not 
“poetic.” There is a serious danger that the 
students, unconscious linguistic nationalists 
that they are, will conclude that Spanish is 
but American English bumping along on 
three wheels, and on a rocky road at that! 
Surely this is precisely the type of miscon- 
ception that we language-teachers, including 
the authors, are seeking to correct. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
Unwwersity of Connecticut 


SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM H., Spanish Minimum. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953. xi, 160 pp. 
The appearance of this “20-lesson grammar” 

at a time when post-war emphasis on aural- 

oral courses is bearing fruit in many quarters 
is new proof of the eternal lack of cohesive 
thinking in our profession. The preface 
promises us a book “arranged for an aural- 

oral approach . . .” which “. . . lends itself. . . 

to a ‘mim-mem’ method...” The work of 

Bloomfield, Fries, Cowan, Agard, Twaddell, 

Hall, and others, would lead us to expect, in 

connection with the terms “aural-oral” and 

“mim-mem,” a pattern-practice arrangement 

calculated to establish many forms and 

structures by imitation and repetition, with 
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grammatical exposition in the background 
and inductively presented; with exercises 
arranged to bring about automatic repetition 
of patterns, and with translation as an exercise 
sharply reduced or eliminated. 

None of these features are present in this 
book, which actually represents quite a 
different trend in language methodology, that 
signalled by the “25-lesson books” of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Into his 20 lessons, Pro- 
fessor Shoemaker has compressed the same 
regular and irregular verbs and the same 
syntactical phenomena that Barlow, for 
example, squeezed into his Basic Spanish of 
1939—and a 30% larger vocabulary. This 
means that each lesson must contain 20% 
more grammar and nearly 60% more new 
vocabulary than one of Barlow’s. Moreover, 
Shoemaker provides 969 lines of model read- 
ings, as compared with Barlow’s 529. 

In short, the 20 lessons of this book repre- 
sent at least as much work for the learner as 
the larger number of lessons in a longer book. 
Some of the deceptive brevity is accomplished 
by the use of a smaller type face and a longer 
page; much of it is the result of the extraor- 
dinary conciseness Professor Shoemaker has 
achieved in his grammatical expositions. 

The expositions are entirely deductive and 
entirely normative in their organization; there 
is no suspicion of a taint of descriptive lin- 
guistics or of inductive methodology. There 
is, however, a keenness of analysis and a 
virtuosity of synthesis which will delight the 
mature grammarian and, I fear, leave many a 
beginner groping for a helping hand. Many 
of the devices of exposition and display are 
truly ingenious, and they will prove to be 
successful teaching devices. Others (such as 
the inclusion of verbs of feeling under verbs of 
desire, on p. 100) may leave only confusion in 
their wake. 

The readings are, as noted above, long; 
they are adequate, in their attempt to mix 
natural dialogue with area information, but 
hardly inspired. Even the dialogue, much of 
it, tends to fall into long narrative or exposi- 
tory paragraphs, so that the style is far from 
appropriate for a mim-mem, pattern-practice 
approach. The exercises are completely 
traditional: verb drill, completions, questions, 
disconnected sentences in English. 

The appendices are largely indices to ma- 
terials found in the text. The vocabulary has 


an excellent feature, a reference to the sections 
in which troublesome words are treated. The 
general index seems adequate. 

In short, this is a workmanlike book for the 
teacher who believes in large doses over a 
short span of time, handed out by traditional 
methodology. 

Cuar.es N. STavBacH 
University of Michigan 


BatcHELor, C. Matcoum, editor, Cuentos de 
acd y de allé. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1953. xx, 192 pp. $2.50. 

“We have never felt that the study of a 
language should have as its goal merely the 
ability of the student to ask the way to the 
railroad station or to order a plate of scrambled 
eggs.” With these fitting words Yale’s Thomas 
Bergin prefaces his colleague’s challenging 
anthology of Hispanic short stories for inter- 
mediate students. Cuentos de acd y de alld is 
an expression of faith in the intellectual 
capacity of American students. It frankly 
seeks to transcend the usual goals of either 
reading or speaking proficiency, carrying the 
student on to an appreciation of consequential 
literary values. 

Seventeen short stories were chosen from 
the works of Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers. Valle-Incl4n, Azorin, and Blasco 
Ibdjiez share this volume with Jaimes Freyre 
and Blanco-Fombona. Younger and in most 
cases less familiar figures who are also included 
deserve their places alongside these widely 
known authors because they write well and 
because they too understand, as the editor 
points out, “the factors which enter into the 
composition of the modern short story as we 
know it.”’ Considerable care has been taken 
in the general introduction to explain just 
what are the factors that have entered into the 
composition of the modern short story. A little 
sleuthing may be in order for readers un- 
familiar with fundamental precepts applied to 
fiction from the time of Aristotle to that of 
Chekhov, Mark Van Doren, and Ray West. 

In the text proper the editor manages the 
difficult task of presenting mature and stim- 
ulating subject matter without exceeding the 
capabilities of second year college students. 
Copious notes show at a glance the meaning of 
unusual words and constructions. Reinforcing 
the general introduction are short sketches of 
biographical and aesthetic nature which 
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precede each story. In the “cuestionario” 
section at the end of the text are diverse 
queries. Some conform to a familiar pattern 
in their concern for action, description, and 
characterization. Other more thought-pro- 
voking inquiries bear on ironic and satiric 
elements in the tales, universality and verisi- 
militude of themes, structural balance and 
rotundity of form, degrees of objectivity and 
subjectivity in an author’s viewpoint, poetic 
similes and metaphors, the power of sugges- 
tion as a stimulus to the reader’s imagination, 
and theatrical possibilities of some selec- 
tions. 

From the standpoint of mechanics the 
text is almost faultless. On p. 35, 1. 17, read 
“alguien” for “alquien.” On p. 132, 1. 4, read 
“mujer” for ““ujmer.” In view of the fact that 
the end vocabulary purports to be complete 
the following “cuestionario” words should be 
added to it even though they may be explained 
some hundred pages before the “cuestionario” 
in a text note: figén (question 19, p. 129; see 
note 38, p. 6), grumete (question 21, p. 132; 
see note 13, p. 30), provenir (question 19, p. 
139). The substance of note 64 on p. 34 could 
be omitted or more appropriately introduced 
as a reference to “‘incorporarse” in 1. 20 of 
the same page. So much for minutiae. 

Professor Batchelor’s firm convictions about 
the general qualities required of a short story 
if it is to have universal appeal are certain to 
receive the approbation of most readers today. 
A distinct minority could no doubt achieve 
emotional release without such dramatic 
intensity as characterizes nearly all his selec- 
tions. But being a wise editor he recognizes 
this minority as just that. 

Dantgt 8. Ke._er 
Unwersity of California, Davis 


Srarnes, Georce E., and Oscar FerRNANDEZ, 
éDe qué hablamos? New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952. x, 221 pp. 

This new text for the intermediate level 
offers uniform excellence in a variety of 
features often desired but infrequently realized. 
Chief among these is its flexibility for use in 
courses of varying emphases; it lends itself well 
to use in reading, oral practice, or grammar 
review, or any combination of the three. This 
factor is achieved principally by placing 
grammatical explanations in an appendix 
classified by parts of speech, which permits a 
selective process in their use and, when 


necessary, an ordered review. The somewhat 
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rigid classification is nevertheless closely 
dovetailed with the text (with supplementary 
information sometimes presented in the text), 
where paragraph numbers are used in refer- 
ring to tical explanations. An ad- 
mirable effort has been made at conciseness in 
the explanations, with the material largely 
presented deductively in an unusual number 
of unhackneyed examples. Additional ap- 
pendix material includes a review of pro- 
nunciation and spelling and several pages of 
interrogative expressions, specified by the 
authors as an area of oral work demanding 
special practice. 

The larger format of the book (7 x 10 
inches) has advantages. In a majority of cases 
an introductory reading passage and ac- 
companying practice are presented on pages 
facing each other; the grammar presentation 
and other exercises follow on a third page. 
The text is divided into six sections: En casa, 
En la escuela, Tiempo y estaciones, En el 
centro, Diversiones, and De viaje. These sections 
are further divided into forty-seven typical 
situations centering about the main topic and 
familiar to the student. 

The typical lesson presentation, following 
the initial reading passages (sometimes 
dialogue, more often straight prose, but 
none connected by the customary exaggerated 
plot), includes a section devoted to vocabulary 
and idiomatic structures (often supple- 
mentary to the reading vocabulary), a refran 
or oral or written explanation, preguntas 
based on the reading, and an assigned topic 
for a tema. In a second section of exercises, 
there are additional idiomatic practice, verb 
review, grammatical references, fill-in sen- 
tences, and sentences for translation. 

Throughout an effort is made to coordinate 
and unify the exercises about the central 
theme, and keep the vocabulary within 
frequency counts. The Spanish is natural and 
correct. It is refreshing to find material so 
familiar presented so competently and at- 
tractively. 

Lzeonarp R. CRIMINALE 
Washington and Lee University 


Crow, Joun A., Spanish for Beginners. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1953. xii, 236pp. Maps, 
drawings. $2.50. 

In a text-book world replete with every 
conceivable approach to the teaching of 
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Spanish, it is remarkable that, despite the 
seeming exhaustion of combinations and 
permutations, each new text offers some 
distinction of presentation. Spanish for Begin- 
ners is no exception: in his Preface the author 
lists no less than five “new departures in 
grammatical presentation.” The most striking 
of these, perhaps, is the manner of treating 
the difficult-for-students second-person fa- 
miliar forms. In presenting the verb conjuga- 
tions and the possessives, both adjectives and 
pronouns, these forms, set off in boxes, follow 
the introduction of the first, second formal, 
and third persons. This method has the merit 
of sharp distinction and permits the individual 
teacher the greatest latitude in treating this 
particular syntactical difficulty. The second 
outstanding feature, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, is the unusually clear exposition of 
the position of descriptive adjectives—always 
a perilous task. The other innovations, the 
English models preceding the Spanish transla- 
tions, the early introduction of the command 
forms of the subjunctive, the very brief but 
explicit explanations of ser and estar, seem 
somewhat less novel. 

The definition and explanation of cognates 
in the very first of the twenty-five lessons 
into which the text is divided and the hints 
for learning vocabularies, which appear in 
Lessons Three and Five, are both pedagog- 
ically sound and extremely helpful. 

Following each five lessons of text is a 
Review Lesson. Review Lessons II (Lessons 
1-10) and IV (Lessons 11-20) introduce the 
somewhat unusual feature of having ap- 
proximately half the review sentences for 
translation into Spanish available in correct 
form in the back of the book. The value of 
these exercises depends, therefore, rather 
completely on the mental integrity and con- 
scientiousness of the individual student. A 
similar exercise also appears in Review 
Lesson I. 

Each lesson consists of grammar presenta- 
tion, a vocabulary of the straightforward, 
useful, every-day type, a section of con- 
versational Spanish embodying the principles 
and vocabulary under study as well as 
judicious amounts of review material, and 
various exercises of replacement, substitution, 
completion, conversation, and translation. 
These exercises contain ample drill material. 
The exposition of the passive and its sub- 
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stitutes in Lesson XXIV is particularly 
effective. 

The text is attractively bound, the print 
clear and legible, and the pen-drawings both 
pertinent and amusing. Spanish for Beginners 
is all that the name implies: a sound and 
thorough syntax of elementary Spanish. It 
should find its share of adherents among those 
instructors who favor a combined grammar- 
conversation approach. 

Ben Davis 
St. Mark’s School 


De La Veca, Gioria and Henry Y. Wi1so0n, 
Conversacién acerca de la vida cotidiana. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. 
198 pp. $2.25. 

The level of this conversation manual is 
specifically stated in the preface as “primarily 
for second year college classes,” and it lives 
up to its promise. The expressions, the idioms, 
the vocabulary are not easy, as they presup- 
pose an elementary knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but they are practical. In line with 
current trends, the dialogues are full of 
slang and everyday expressions, a far cry 
from the academic diction once thought the 
only possible medium of conversation. Having 
had experience in using such books as this I 
am prepared to say that I like its frank appeal 
to the American college student through the 
use of typical situations: a beach party, a 
dance, a soda fountain, a visit to a barbershop, 
and so on to twenty-one lessons. Appended 
to the body of the text are additional dialogues 
on everyday situations such as begging some- 
one’s pardon, expressing affection or respect, 
etc. There are also useful lists of vocabulary 
covering many fields touched on in the text: 
transportation, sports, and anatomy, to 
mention but three areas covered. 

The book-making has been well done as is 
usual with Dryden books. The type is legible, 
the general appearance excellent. 

L. CuarK KEeatTING 

The George Washington University 


ArmitaGe, Richarp and WatrerR MEIDEN, 
Beginning Spanish. A Cultural Approach. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1953. xxi, 
518 pp. $4.00. 

This is not a grammar of the traditional 
type. It is rather a companion text to Hendrix 
and Meiden’ Beginning French. A Cultural 
Approach, (rev. ed. 1948). These texts are 
based on the four principles: (1) the reading 
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material of a foreign-language text should be 
meaningful, connected, and interesting; (2) a 
foreign-language text should contain an 
abundance of cultural material relating to the 
region where the language is spoken; (3) 
the lessons should be so presented and so 
taught that the student feels that it is language 
that he is learning and not grammar; (4) a 
language can best be learned through a series 
of activities carried on in that language: 
questions, exercises, free composition, black- 
board dictation, and conversation. 

Beginning Spanish contains 50 lessons 
developed from reading selections dealing with 
the history, geography, life, letters, and 
customs of Mexico (lessons 1-30), and Spain 
(lessons 31-50). Each lesson consists of a 
reading selection followed by questions based 
on the reading; exercises of various types 
to be done orally; and questions on the new 
grammatical points illustrated in the reading 
with cross references to the grammatical ap- 
pendix. After each five lessons there is a 
repaso, and after every ten lessons there is a 
suplemento with sections, corresponding to 
each lesson, which include vocabulary lists, 

paradigms of new verbs, an English to 
Spanish translation, and a conversation 
exercise. The authors suggest that the English 
to Spanish translation be deferred until the 
entire book has been covered. They feel that 
by that time the student has assimilated the 
grammar and vocabulary and can do the 
sentences with a minimum of effort. 

Grammar is presented topically at the end 
of the book. It is explained in clear and simple 
terms and illustrated with good examples. 
This includes a rather complete treatment of 
verbs which takes up 72 out of the total 123 
pages of this grammar section. 

Pronunciation is dealt with in a 14-page 
appendix following the grammar section. 

Scattered throughout the text there are 16 
Mexican and Spanish songs (lyrics only), 
which include such favorites as Cielito lindo, 
La paloma, Amapola, Allé en el rancho grande, 
Ya se van los pastores, and others. 

The vocabularies take up 56 pages: 13 the 
English-Spanish and 43 the Spanish-English. 
The Spanish-English vocabulary is really 
remarkable. Under por one finds listed 
alphabetically and translated 21 expressions, 
there are 20 idiomatic uses of tener, 12 of 
hacer, 11 expressions with the preposition en, 
12 with de, and 22 with a. On the cultural 
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side the vocabulary is a miniature encyclo- 
pedia. Besides giving information about 
almost all the principal towns and provinces 
of Spain and Mexico it identifies historical 
personages from Cortés and Moctezuma to 
Carranza and C4rdenas, books and authors 
from El cantar de mio Cid to Federico Garcia 
Lorca, artists from El Greco to Diego Rivera, 
and such unacademic matters as béisbol and 


Another outstanding feature of this fine 
text are the illustrations. There are 26 maps 
and 16 full page and 32 half page reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs of buildings, 
places, people and paintings. Particularly 
good are the half tones of El entierro del 
conde de Orgaz by El Greco and the fresco by 
Diego Rivera in the Palacio Nacional de 
Mexico. 

In spite of its length Beginning Spanish 
could be covered in one semester of college 
work. The lessons are all brief enough to be 
covered in one class hour. The authors, how- 
ever, suggest that thirty lessons be covered 
the first semester and twenty the second, thus 
leaving some time to supplement the lessons 
with selections from a reader. 

The total effect of this text is extremely 
pleasant. The material is rich, varied, and 
well presented. The grammar appears in 
small doses easy to digest. The illustrations 
add a great deal of interest. The paper is of 
fine grade, the type very clear, and the text 
free from errors. Only a few minor ones were 
noted: La paloma, which appears on page 
291, is omitted from the Indice de canciones. 
The half tones between pages 106 and 107 
are listed together with those between pages 
74 and 75. On page viii the number 506 should 
read 507 and 508 should read 509. 


Remiaio V. PANE 
Rutgers Unwwersity 


Casona, ALEJANDRO, Los drboles mueren de 
pie. Edited by Juan Rodriguez Castellano. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1953. xxiii, 161 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is the fourth play of Alejandro Casona 
to be edited in this country for classroom use. 
The play is presented in most attractive 
format, and the printing is excellent. Abundant 
footnotes are conveniently placed at the 
bottom of the page, and there is a complete 
vocabulary. There are also numerous ques- 
tions and topics for discussion based on the 
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text. In addition, Professor Rodriguez Caste- 
llano has prepared a helpful introduction 
containing a biographical sketch of the author 
and summaries of his most important works. 

Alejandro Casona represents one of the 
very few positive literary values in the con- 
temporary Spanish drama. At a time when 
this field of Spanish literature is at such low 
ebb, it is most timely and fitting that this 
good play be made available to American 
students. It is also most refreshing to find a 
first rate literary artist such as Casona con- 
cerning himself with the simple, direct, and 
honest treatment of the homely and beautiful 
virtue of service to mankind. Atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, wars and threats of other 
wars, suspicion, and hate dominate the news- 
paper headlines today. Much of the produc- 
tion in the various branches of art reflects 
civilization in turmoil: restlessness, uncer- 
tainty, despair, fadisms, dime-store prophets 
and theorists, vulgar exhibitionism, and a 
great deal of artistic quackery. How un- 
usually pleasant, under such conditions, to 
come upon a sensitive, sure dramatization of a 
sturdy, positive virtue. It almost makes 
Casona seem a bit old-fashioned, delight- 
fully so. 

It has often been pointed out that one 
frequently finds in Spanish literature the 
artistic blending of the elements of idealism 
and realism in one work. Here is another 
example. The simultaneous presentation of 
these two elements is effectively accom- 
plished, and the idea that the exercise of one 
virtue may create another is developed with 
simple philosophic beauty. Both from a 
technical and artistic standpoint, Los drboles 
mueren de pie is a good play; it’s also good 
for you. 

J. WortH BANNER 
College of William and Mary 


Martinez Amapor, Emitio M., Shorter 
Spanish Dictionary, Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company; Barcelona: Editorial Ramén 
Sopena, S. A., c. 1953. $5.50. 

The present volume is something of a 
puzzle. 

To begin with, on the cover it is designated 
as “Amador Shorter Spanish Dictionary,” 
which embodies the author’s surname in a 
form that has no more validity than the 
popular “Ibéfiez” for “Blasco Ibdfiez.” The 
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reverse of the title page, along with the copy- 
right date, states that the book was printed 
in the United States. 

Any “shorter dictionary” postulates a more 
complete volume of which it is an abridgment. 
Yet no statement reveals the more complete 
lexicon involved in this case, nor are names 
of editors given. One form of Martinez 
Amador’s original dictionary is before the 
reviewer as he writes: Diccionario inglés- 
espafiol y espaftol-inglés (Sopena, 1945), con- 
taining 946 + 985 pages. It may be had from 
Stechert-Hafner. Franz C. Feger offers, for 
$6.00, a second edition, dated 1951, with 2053 
pages numbered continuously. The abridg- 
ment under consideration here contains 
647 + 555 pages, with the Spanish-English 
section first, according to current practice in 
this country. Since Martinez Amador stated 
in his 1945 prologue that his work was based 
on the best Spanish and English dictionaries 
(scant recommendation!) and nearly fifty 
years of practical experience, it must be 
presumed that the present abridgment, unless 
it represents the toil of an octogenarian, is the 
work of anonymous editors. 

As the reviewer has written earlier, Spanish 
dictionaries are woefully lacking, although 
the number available is rather large—in fact, 
bewilderingly so for one not thoroughly 
familiar with the field. Upon receiving a new 
dictionary, one closely concerned with Spanish 
lexicography immediately asks himself: “In 
what way is this dictionary an improvement 
over its predecessors? To what extent does it 
fill the gaps? How does it justify itself?” It is, 
frankly, painful for a friend and admirer of 
D. C. Heath and Company to be obliged to 
report not only that the Shorter Spanish 
Dictionary adds nothing to the volumes with 
which we are still forced to work, but that in 
almost every respect it is a distinct step back- 
ward. This is, unfortunately, not an opinion, 
but a fact, as any honest examination of 
the book will reveal, and a fact which must 
be very disappointing to those who under- 
stood, just before the war, that Heath was 
preparing a really satisfactory dictionary—an 
enterprise which was, apparently, later finished 
by the University of Chicago Press, with 
results that have been discussed in the May, 
1953, number of Hispania. 

The prospective purchaser would do better 
to get the unabridged second edition men- 
tioned above, at the additional cost of fifty 
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cents, or continue to use the Appleton- 
Century-Crofts dictionary, a revised edition 
of which is announced for fall publication. 
The Shorter Spanish Dictionary is utterly 
undiscriminating: equivalents (and frequently 
they are few) are given without indication of 
which is applicable in any given sense. Dead- 
wood, which is a common source of complaint, 
has been carried into this abridgment to an 
extent that is really amazing—e.g., ‘‘cerecloth” 
as an equivalent of Aule, “horologe” for 
reloj, and balay, “a wicker basket...” 
Comical old friends appear: caballa, “‘(horse-) 
mackerel.” 

It must be further stated that, notwith- 
standing the absolving suggestion on the title 
page that there is full treatment of Ameri- 
canisms, this is primarily a British-Castilian 
dictionary. Anyone working with American 
materials will find himself stranded. And the 
Shorter Spanish Dictionary is very clearly an 
inkhorn product: there is no reflection of 
modern things and people and colloquial 
expression. There seems to be no breath of life. 

Idioms and even governing prepositions are 
given no attention in either the Spanish- 
English or the English-Spanish section. At the 
end of the book is found a list of ‘Frases, 
Locuciones, Modismos Ingleses y Verbos 
Compuestos,” which is a veritable hodge- 
podge. Innumerable entries are merely terms 
mistakenly written as two words: “mocking 
bird,” “arm pit,” “green horn,” “quarter 
deck,” “near sighted,” “ale house.” Many 
other entries, such as “green sward,” “gun 
smith,” “ram rod,” are given here and also, 
properly spelled, in the English-Spanish sec- 
tion. Absence of any consistent editorial 
policy is transparent. 

A few random examples from this “idiom” 
list will, the reviewer hopes, make it abun- 
dantly clear that objections raised earlier are 
not captious: “goods luggage train,” “quizzing 
glass” (anteojo de mano), “maw worm,” 
“newly fangled,” “sparrow grass,” “jobber 
nowl,” “land loper,” “good conditioned,” 
“grub axe,” and... “maggoty headed.” At 
the same time, the incompleteness of this 
section is really appalling. 

Mansion’s French-English, English-French 
Dictionary (in 2 vols., plus supplement) is 
known to all linguists and is an honor to 
Heath’s imprint. It is probably the best 
bilingual dictionary in existence. In the 
present state of Spanish lexicography, we 
often have to work through it and the French 
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and Spanish illustrated Larousse dictionaries 
to arrive at accurate translations of Spanish 
words. It is to be hoped that Heath may 
eventually publish something of the same sort 
for Spanish. The Amador Shorter Spanish 
Dictionary was a wasteful diversion. 
FrepeErRic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Platisburg, N.Y. 


Keer, Joun Esren, editor, El libro de los 
engafios. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Studies in Romance Languages 
and Literatures, no. 20, 1953. xiii, 56 pp. 
$1.00. 

In the year 1253 at the behest of Prince 
Fadrique, brother of the learned Alfonso X, 
the Sindibad frame-tale made its Spanish 
debut as a translation from the Arabic. To 
the various names by which the work has 
been known since 1863 (Libro de Sendebar or 
de Cendubete, or de los engannos e los asaya- 
mientos de las mugeres) Dr. Keller now proposes 
the addition of a new designation, El libro de 
los engafiados. Contextual as well as paleo- 
graphic reasons are adduced to justify the 
suggestion. In fact, the pertinent title-bearing 
passage at the close of the manuscript Pro- 
logue may be readily appraised first-hand by 
any reader interested in scrutinizing folio 63r, 
which in photographic reproduction serves as a 
frontispiece for the present attractive edition. 
Nevertheless, the editor adopts his own 
proposal only half-way by retaining engafios 
on his title-page, presumably for biblio- 
graphical expediency, while insisting on the 
engafiados reading in the literal transcription 
of the text proper. 

The final letters of the word in question are 
undoubtedly blurred, but not to the extent of 
making engafiados undecipherable nor in a 
manner that would reveal conclusively an 
attempt to correct it into engafios. In any 
case, previous editors have read engafiados 
clearly enough, but in accord with the ap- 
parent meaning and structure of the phrase 
(“to warn against the deceits and wiles of 
women”) have preferred to relegate this form 
to a footnote in favor of inserting the critical 
substitute engafios in the text. Keller’s 
reverse procedure imposes the awkward 
obligation of making coherent sense out of 
“to teach the duped and wiles of women.” 

The issue discussed above is characteristic 
of the problems which have confronted the 
several scholars who have ventured to edit 
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this fascinating work. There is only one 
manuscript in existence and it, unfortunately, 
is not the thirteenth century original, but 
only a faulty copy by some scribe (A) a 
century or two later to which were added 
around 270 interlinear emendations by an- 
other scribe (B) at a still later date. Since 
Amador de los Rios, Comparetti, Bonilla, and 
Gonzélez Palencia based their transcriptions 
either on B or on A and B combined, Dr. 
Keller justifies his edition on the grounds 
that his exclusive adherence to the readings of 
A will make available for the first time a 
critical reproduction of the oldest existing 
Spanish version of the Engafios and that this 
text with the appended notes on the readings 
of B and the Glossary will provide useful 
material for students of medieval Spanish, 
comparative linguistics, or comparative litera- 
ture. 

The utility of this fine contribution to 
linguistic and literary studies, and above 
all to the Old Spanish field where competently 
and adequately edited texts have always 
been at a premium, is unquestioned. What is 
debatable is the editor’s use of the term “crit- 
ical edition.” Without recourse to variant 
manuscripts or to the Arabic sources used by 
Prince Fadrique, of course, we can only 
conjecture at the wording of the lost thirteenth 
century Spanish original. Therefore, a critical 
restoration of the pristine text, such as 
Menéndez Pidal’s skilful reconstruction of the 
twelfth century Poema del Cid from the 
fourteenth century Per Abbat manuscript, 
appears to be unfeasible here. Nevertheless, 
the critical urge to attempt such a process is 
obviously reflected not only in B’s tampering 
with the text of A, but also in the preference 
(misguided or otherwise) that editors prior to 
the present one have given to B’s alterations. 

Keller’s system certainly makes it easier 
for the reader to sort the wheat from the chaff 
in the readings of A and B, although at times 
the relentless application of the system leaves 
the chaff in the text and the wheat in the 
notes. What virtue can be found, for example, 
in leaving uncorrected in the text mechanical 
(and linguistically insignificant) — yea in 
spelling such as nuca for nunca (905), madar 
for mandar (1050), lugo for lwego (1152), and 
Guy for Guay (1162), especially since a phrase 
erroneously repeated (1146) is editorially 
deleted? 

The editor’s concise, scholarly Introduction 
includes a description of the existing manu- 
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script and of the method used in transcribing 
it, a summary of the origins and evolution of 
the Sindibad tradition, an analysis of the 
frame-tale, and a commentary on preceding 
editions showing the need for a new one. Over 
and above the indispensable paleographic 
notes and selected bibliography the ap- 
pendices offer a particularly valuable extra 
feature in the way of an extensive Glossary 
which lists etyma as well as meanings for all 
the more interesting words used in the text. 
The selection is representative, the solutions 
proposed are generally sound, and the revela- 
tion of a rarity such as garpio should delight 
the hearts of lexicographers and etymologists 
alike. 

The editor and the University of North 
Carolina Press may be assured of the com- 
mendation and gratitude of all medievalists 
and particularly of those who are students of 
Old Spanish language and literature. 

Victor R. B. OziscHLAGEeR 
Florida State University 


Coz, Apa M., editor, Carteleras madrilefias 
(1677-1792, 1819). México, 1952. 256 pp. 
In 1935, Professor Coe published her 

Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias 

anunciadas en los periédicos de Madrid desde 

1661 hasta 1819, Baltimore, The Johns 

Hopkins Press. The Catdlogo is alphabetically 

arranged by titles of comedias. The present 

volume is a companion to the Catdlogo. Its 
purpose is twofold: to offer the programs of 
the Principe and De la Cruz theaters “en 
un solo tomo, en orden cronolégico” and, 
further, ‘‘para completar y corregir las erratas 

de imprenta del Catdlogo . . 

The book is arranged by the newspapers 
publishing theater announcements: La Gaceta 

(pp. 13-60), Memorial Literario and Manifiesto 

por los teatros espaftoles, de Hugalde (63-87), 

and El Diario de Madrid (91-256). Within 

each newspaper the order is by theater, first 

Principe, then Cruz, and within each theater 
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none of the three periodicals covers the whole 
period announced in the title of the Carteleras. 
This task is made still more difficult by the 
absence of a table of contents and index of 
titles and authors. 

As to the second purpose of the Carteleras, 
complementing and correcting the informa- 
tion provided in the Catdlogo, I have checked 
p. 29 (material from La Gaceta), 79 (Memorial 
Literario), and 120 (Diario de Madrid) 
against the Catdlogo and the information 
found in the Catalogo against the Carteleras. 
For instance, Carteleras, p. 29, offers more 
detailed and more correct information on the 
publishers of the comedias mentioned. Carte- 
leras, p. 29, gives Feb. 4, 1738 for La dama 
melindrosa, Catdlogo, p. 59, records Feb. 4 
and May 20, 1737 from La Gacela. The 
entries in Carteleras, p. 79, covering Oct. 25 
to Dec. 18, 1784, indicate performances given 
by the company of Martinez in the Cruz. 
The corresponding entries in the Catdlogo 
say it was the company of Ribera (no theater 
indicated). We must assume the Carteleras 
information to be the correct one, because 
for Nov. 4, 1784 the Carteleras permit us now 
to ascertain that the Ribera company per- 
formed in the Principe that day and of course 
a different play. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that, from now on, all data gathered from 
the Catdlogo have to be verified by checking 
them against the Carteleras. 

The Carteleras say nothing of the nature of 
these “mentions” in the Madrid newspapers. 
The Introduccién of the Catdlogo uses the 
terms noticia teatral, informaciones teatrales, 
comentarios a las comedias, resefias teatrales, 
avisos, crénicas teatrales, funciones resefiadas. 
An introduction acquainting the reader with the 
character of these announcements would have 
been most welcome. 

In sum, the chief value of the Carteleras 
lies in the correction and implementation of 
the information furnished in the Catdlogo. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Memoria del Primer Congreso de Academias de 
la Lengua Espafiola celebrado en Mézico 
del 23 de abril al 6 de mayo de 1951. México: 
Editorial Jus, 1952. Paper. 553 pp. 

The Memoria, published under the auspices 
of the Comisién Permanente del Congreso de 
Academias de la Lengua Espajiola, is a 
magnum opus by any standards. In addition 
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to all the documents and speeches and 
homenajes proper to such an official and formal 
occasion, there are papers on orthographic 
reform, on americanismos, on single words: 
tamal, atole, cacahuate, huacal and jicara, and 
on a great variety of other matters of interest 
to linguists, grammarians, and lexicographers. 
The original hope was that the Congreso 
would include delegates from all Spanish- 
speaking countries, and a special mission 
went to Spain to invite representatives of the 
Academia Espafiola to attend. But the un- 
predictability of dictatorships was again in 
evidence, and the Spanish académicos, though 
eager to attend the Congreso, were not 
permitted to leave Spain. 
DonaLp D. Wats# 
The Choate School 


MvuNoz, Joaquin, Guatemala—From Where 
the Rainbow Takes Its Colors. Guatemala: 
Tipografia Nacional, 3 ed., 1952. 328 pp. 
This is a guide book which belongs in the 

hand of every intelligent traveler to Guate- 

mala. But it is far more than any ordinary 
guide book. With its fascinating and informa- 
tive survey of the history of the country and 
its descriptions of people and places, it be- 
comes a book of value for the general reader 
and, certainly, for any teacher of Latin 

American civilization. Not the least of the 

book’s attractions is the charm of its literary 

style. 

Like any good guide book, this one contains 
practical information for tourist use: a listing 
and description of Guatemala’a natural beauty 
spots and places of interest; an explanation of 
the country’s currency; a listing of shops 
and hotels; data about the climate; a fiesta 
calendar; available tours; tables noting towns 
of interest in each Guatemalan state, with 
indication of the altitude of each, its popula- 
tion, and its distance from the state capital; 
and, of course, detailed accounts of what a 
tourist should be sure to see and do in Antigua 
and Guatemala City. 

From the historical point of view, the book 
contains an account of the early Mayan 
civilization, with a detailed explanation of the 
Mayan calendar system; it quotes from 
Pedro de Alvarado’s own story of the Spanish 
conquest; it summarizes Guatemalan history 
since Independence. But perhaps the most 
interesting sections of this remarkable book 
are its survey of present-day Indian life and 
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its explanation of Indian textile arts and 
costumes. 

The book is obviously the work of one who 
knows and loves his native land and who 
writes with an eloquence not at all marred 
by occasional quaint turns in the English or 
by certain peculiarities in spelling. The book 
is exceptionally well printed, profusely il- 
lustrated, and supplemented with seven 
beautifully clear maps. 

As Miguel Angel Asturias writes in his 
Prologue, there is indeed “need of a greater 
interchange of information between the 
countries of our hemisphere” and this is a 
book which “‘will serve for a better knowledge 
of Guatemala life wherever it is read.” 

Mapa.ine W. NicHoLs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Aston, 8. C., editor, The Year’s Work in 
Modern Language Studies. Edited for The 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 
Vol. XIII, 1951. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. viii, 430 pp. Paper. 
$8.50. 

This annual critical bibliography of research 
articles and books is of exceptional merit and 
interest. The coverage is thorough and 
international, and the comments are just, 
succinct, and authoritative. Of the 393 pages 
in the main body of the book, 72 pages are 
devoted to Hispanic studies, which are re- 
stricted to Spain and Portugal, since the 
rising costs of printing have prevented the 
inclusion of studies in the Latin-American 
literatures. The scholars who here survey 
the scholarly production of 1951 are Ignacio 
Gonzdlez-Llubera (Spanish Language and 
Medieval Literature), F. Pierce and J. L. 
Brooks (Spanish Literature, 1490-1700), R. F. 
Brown (Spanish Literature, 1700-1951), N. J. 
Lamb (Portuguese Studies). 

Donatp D. WaLsH 

The Choate School 


Correa CatperOn, Evaristo, editor, Cos- 
tumbristas Espafioles, Tomo II, Autores 
correspondientes a los siglos XIX y XX, 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1951. 1381 pp. 200 
pesetas. 

With the publication of Volume II of 
Professor Correa’s anthology Costumbristas 
Espafioles, students of Spanish costumbrismo 
now have at their disposal a sizable amount 
of heretofore widely dispersed material. 


Volume I of this anthology (published in 
1950) presents an unusually interesting pre- 
liminary study of the genre as it is represented 
in the short literary sketch. The history of this 
literary form is traced from its antecedents in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, through 
the nineteenth century—the so-called “Golden 
Age of Spanish costumbrismo,” up to and 
including representative authors in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Considering the two volumes as a whole, 
the proportion of material included for each 
century seems to reflect quite accurately the 
popularity of this form during succeeding 
periods of time. The seventeenth century is 
accorded 348 pages, the eighteenth century, 
278 pages, the nineteenth century, 1563 
pages, and the twentieth century, 511 pages. 
Volume I contains articles by some forty 
different authors including such notable 
names as Cervantes, Lifian y Verdugo, Salas 
Barbadillo, Torres Villarroel, Clavijo y 
Fajardo, Cadalso, Estébanez Calderén, Larra, 
Ochoa, and of course Mesonero Romanos. 
In Volume II there are representative selec- 
tions by some sixty additional writers of the 
nineteenth century and thirty authors in the 
twentieth century. 

It is not difficult to imagine the wide range 
of subjects included in an anthology con- 
taining ninety different authors, many of 
whom are represented by at least twenty 
articles. The amount of duplication among 
subjects is amazingly small. Every walk of 
life and every region of Spain is represented 
in such articles as “Personas que impiden el 
paso en las aceras de Madrid” (Antonio 
Neira de Mosquera), “Las Casas de bafios y los 
baftistas’”” (Antonio Flores), “La Semana 
Santa en Toledo” (Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer), 
“La Mujer del filésofo” (Benito Pérez Galdés), 
“La Mujer de Cérdoba” (Juan Valera), 
“Un Maestro de antafio” (Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén), “Los funerales’ (Narciso Oller), 
“Los parientes de mi criada’”’ (Sabino de 
Goicoechea), “Los Horrores de las antiguas 
ferias” (Pio Baroja), “Un Trasnochador” 
(Azorin), “El Hombre que hubiera servido 
mejor para otra cosa” (Luis Bello), “Algunas 
horas en la Puerta del Sol’? (Ramén Gémez de 
la Serna). Perhaps one of the greatest values 
in this anthology is the fact that many little 
known but noteworthy authors are brought 
to our attention. Professor Correa has not 
omitted any of the best known writers yet he 
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has seen fit to include selections by countless 
writers hitherto not even mentioned in our 
histories of Spanish literature. 

The attractiveness of both volumes is 
enhanced by illustrations reproduced either 
from the original editions or periodicals of the 
period. The drawings by Doré for Pio Baroja’s 
“Los Mendigos”’ and “Los Gitanos”’ are a good 
example of the way in which the illustrations 
complement the texts to give the reader a 
clearer picture of the times. In his “Jntroduc- 
cién al estudio del Costumbrismo Espajfiol,” 
included in Volume I, Professor Correa has 
written a chapter on “El Costumbrismo en el 
arte’’ in which he shows the development and 
draws a parallel between the artistic and 
literary forms of costumbrismo. 

Professor Correa is to be complimented for 
such careful editing of an abundance of 
material. Any one interested in Spanish 
literature and particularly costumbrismo will 
find many hours of informative and pleasur- 
able reading in this anthology. 

GeorceE C, ELSER 
Valparaiso University 


Hartzre.p, Heumvut A., A Critical Bibliography 
of the New Stylistics Applied to the Romance 
Literatures, 1900-1952. University of North 
Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
no. 5. Chapel Hill, 1953. xxii, 302 pp. 
Paper. 

The present work is the latest and most 
definitive of the author’s bibliographies of 
stylistic studies, of which the first was an 
article, “Romanistische Stilforschung,” that 
appeared in 1929 in the Germanisch-Roma- 
nische Monatschrift. Since Professor Hatzfeld 
is an outstanding authority, and very probably 
the authority, in this field, any work by him 
would be of signal extrinsic interest to scholars. 
What makes the present bibliography of 
special intrinsic interest is the genuine 
readability of the book and the directness and 
incisiveness of the critical evaluations. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters: 
The Explanation of Texts, Arts of Writing and 
Textbooks on Stylistics, Stylistic Comparison 
of Texts, The Language of Individual Authors 
and Works, Style Transcending Language, 
One Single Stylistic Aspect in an Author, 
A Stylistic Device across the Centuries, 
Stylistic Motiv, History of Style and Epoch 
Styles, Idiomatology, Theory of Style. There 
are Addenda, for items that appeared too late 
for inclusion in the body of the book, and 
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there are two indexes, one of Style Investiga- 
tors, the other of Proper Names, Titles, 
Problems and Stylistic Terms. 

Donatp D. Wats 
The Choate School 


GONZALEZ, MANUEL PepRo, José Marti. Epic 
Chronicler of the United States in the Eighties. 
Introduction by Sturgis E. Leavitt. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953. xiii, 79 pp. $3.00. 

In this centennial year of José Martt’s 
birth, Professor Gonzdlez has taken the 
important first step in making known to 
English-speaking Americans the ideas of one 
of Hispanic America’s greatest figures. He has 
wisely selected a topic of special interest and 
appeal: Martf’s firsthand reporting of the 
American scene in the 1880’s (he spent fifteen 
years in this country). In addition, as the 
author translates and presents the Cuban’s 
views of the United States he puts them into 
their proper perspective in history and in the 
patriot’s life and thought, and thus the reader 
comes to understand something of Martf’s 
whole character. His idealism appears in his 
admiration for the liberal, democratic aspects 
of American life and his disappointment is 
evident when he denounces our “cult of 
wealth,” our corrupt politics, or our policy 
in Latin America. Especially moving is Dr. 
Gonzélez’ account of Marti’s almost lifelong 
dedication to the cause of Cuban freedom, 
an enterprise to which he devoted the best 
effort of his heart and mind despite the active 
enmity of the Spanish government, our 
neutrality, and a thousand other obstacles 
which would have broken the will of a lesser 
man. 

This short book is an obvious labor of love, 
and the author has done his part fully to 
stimulate American interest in Marti. We 
hope that his beginning will prove fruitful 
and that our knowledge of Marti will grow 
continually as a result. Surely it would be an 
admirable gesture in inter-American under- 
standing for one of our great university presses 
to publish an anthology of Marti’s works in 
English translation. 

Rosert G. Mean, JR. 

University of Connecticut 


Biompere, Rour, editor, Ecuador: Andean 
Mosaic. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Forlag, 
1952. 320 pp. 

Published in Sweden, in English, originally 
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written in Spanish by Ecuadorans, Ecuador: 
Andean Mosaic is an unusual and remarkably 
good popularization of Ecuadoran geography, 
anthropology, literature, and art. The book is 
unusual in its gratifying freedom from the 
distortions and sensationalism that so often 
afflict books in English that deal with what 
one Ecuadoran terms the “drama and para- 
dox” of his country. It is remarkably good 
because the editor used excellent judgment 
in his selection of recognized authorities in a 
number of fields to prepare the written text 
that accompanies 212 superb photographs. 
These well reproduced pictures, in the main 
the work of the Quito photographer Bodo 
Wuth and of the editor himself, interpret the 
Ecuadoran scene with an integrity that is in 
keeping with the sincerity of the writers. 

For a book without scholarly pretensions its 
roster of contributors is impressive. Isaac J. 
Barrera, author of the well-known Historia de 
la literatura ecuatoriana as well as numerous 
other literary and historical studies, prepared 
the sketch of Ecuadoran history from the 


conquest to the present time. The accom- 
plished young poet and critic Jorge Enrique 
Adoum wrote the chapter “Cultural Facets,” 
which surveys in separate sections the art 
(painting and sculpture), literature, music, 
and educational and cultural institutions of 
the nation. Chapters on pre-conquest history 
and on general description of the Sierra are the 
work of the anthropologist Anfbal Buitrén, 
co-author of The Awakening Valley. The 
geographer Francisco Terdén contributed de- 
scriptive chapters on the coastal area and the 
oriente jungle region. The whole is ably trans- 
lated by the Quito-born, English-language 
short story writer and poet Lillian Robinson, 
who also wrote the final chapter, a summary 
of foreigners’ views of Ecuador. In this manner 
a group of learned and competent residents of 
Ecuador present to the English-speaking 
world a broad view of their country by means 
of well devised generalizations and excellent 
pictures. 

Wutu1aM J. SMIrHER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
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